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PREFACE.. 


r I iHE first t.ix chapters of the present volume are com- 
posed from six articles prepared for the Atlantic 
Monthly, and published in that magasine in 1868. They 
attracted <,piite as much attention as the writer antici* 
pated, and this has induced him to enlarge them, and 
add other chapters. His aim is to enable the reader to 
become acciuainted with the doctrines and customs of the 
principal religions of the world, without ha\ing to con- 
sult numerous volumes. He has not come to the td,sk 
without some preparation, for it is more than twenty- 
e years since he first made of this study a speciality. 
In this volume it is attempted to gi\ c the latest results 
of modern iirv estigations, so far as any definite and trust- 
worthy facts have been attained. But the whtor is well 
aware of the difficulty of being always accurate in a task 
which involves such interminable study and such an 
amount of details. He can only say, in the words of a 
Hebrev writer : “ If I have done well, and as is fitting 
the story, it is thac which I desired ; but if slenderly and 
meanly, it is that which T could attain unto.” 
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TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. — ETHNIC AND CATHOLIC RELIGIONS. 

§ 1, Object of the presoiit Work. §2. Coinparalivii Theology; itR Na- 
ture, Value, ciiid present Position. §3. Ethnic Reli^ons. Injustice 
often (lone to them by Christian Apologists. § 4. flow Ethnic Re- 
Iigio7is were reginded by Christ and his Apostles. §5. Compara- 
tive Theology will furui.sh a new Class of Evirlimces in Sumwrt of 
Christianity. § (b It will slio^v that, while most of the Religions 
cf the Worhi are Ethnic, or the Rciligions of Races, Chriarianity is 
Catholic, or a<la]ited lo become the Religion of all Ibujes. § 7. It will 
show that Ethnic Rougions are Partial, (Jliristimity Universal. § 8. 
It will show that Etliiiic Religions are arrested, but that Christianity 
is steadily progi'essive. 

§ 1. Object of the present Work. 

rf'^llpj present work is what the Germans call a Vermch, 
I and tlie English an Essay, or attempt. It is an at- 
tempt to dompare the great religions of the world with 
eaeli otliur. When completed, this coraj.tafison ought to 
aho .V what each is, what it contains, wherein it resembles 
the others, wherein it differs from the others ; its origin 
and development, it.s place in universal history its posi- 
tive and negative qualities, its truths and triers, and its 
influence, past, present, or future, on the welfare of man- 
kind. For ev^erjy thing becomes moie cle.ar hy comparisoii. 
We can never understand the nature of a j/henomenoii 
when wc contemplate it hy itself, as well as wiien we look 
ut it in its relations to other phenomena of the jaine kind 
The qualities of each heconie more clear in contiast with 
those of the others. By comparing together, therefore, 

1 A 



2 




the te]igioii3 of mankind, to see wherein they agree and 
wh<miin they differ, we are able to perceive with greater 
accuracy what each is. The first problem in Comparative 
Theology is therefore analytical, being to distinguish each 
leUgion from the rest We compare them to see wherein 
they agree and wherein they differ. But the next' prob- 
lem in Comparative Theology is synthetical, and considers 
the adaptation of each system to every other, to deter- 
mine its place, use, and value, in reference to universal 
or absolute religion. It must, therefore, exandne the dif- 
ferent religions to find wherein each is complete or defec- 
tive, true or false ; how each may supply the defects of 
the other or prepare the way for a better; how each 
religion acts on the race which receives it, is adapted 
to that race, and to the region of the e^h which 
it inhabits. In this department, therefore, it connects 
itself with Comparative Geography,- with universal his- 
tory, and with ethics. Finally, this department of Com- 
parative Theology shows the relation of each partial 
religion to human civilization, and observes how each 
religion of the world is a step in the progress of hu- 
manity. It shows that both the positive and negative 
side of a religion make it a prepamtion for a higher 
Hgion, and that the universal religion must root itself in 
the decaying soil of partial religions. And in this sense 
Comparative Theology becomes the science of missions. 

Such a work as this is evidently too great for a single 
mind. Many students must co-operate, and that throng 
many years, "before it can be completed. Tins volume is 
intended as a contribution toward that end. It will con- 
tain an account of each of the principal religions, and 
its development. It will be, therefore, devoted to the 
natnral history of ethnic and catholic religions, and its 
method will be that of analysis. The second part, which 
may be published hereafter, will compare these different 
systems to show what each teaches concerning the great 
aul^ects of religiotw thought,— God. Puty, and Imnmr- 
talify. Finally, it will compare them with Christianity, 
and will inquire whether or not that is capable ctf becom- 
religion of the human race. 
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§ 2 . CtmpaTOtive Theology ; Ha Naiv^t Valu^ and jiirvaent 

Position. 

Kie work of Comparative Theology is to do equal jus- 
tice to all the religious tendencies of mankind. Its 
position is that of a judge, not that of an advocate. As- 
suming, with the Apostle Paul, that each religion has 
come providentially, as a method by which different races 
" should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him,” ’t attempts to show how each may be a 
step in the religious progress of the races, and “ a school- 
master to bring men to Christ.” It is Itound, however, 
to abstain from such inferences until it has accurately 
ascertained all the facta, Its first problem is to learn 
what each system contains ; it may then go on, and en- 
deavor to generalize from its facts. 

Comparative Theology is, therefore, as yet in its infan- 
cy. The same tendency in this century, which has pro- 
duced the sciences of Comparative Anatomy, Couipamtive 
Geography, and Comparative Philology, is now creating 
this new science of Comparative Theology.* It wiU be 
to any special theology as Comparative Anatomy is to 
any special anatomy. Comparative Geography to any 
special geography, or Comparative Philology to the study 
of any particular language. It may be called a scieuce, 
since it consists m the study of the facts oi human his- 
tory, and their relation to each other. It does not dogma- 
tize : it observes. It deals only -with phenomena, — single 
phenomena, or facts ; grouped phenomena, or laws. 

Several valuable works, heating nmre or less directly 
on Comparative Tliefdogy, have recently appeared in Ger- 
many, France, and England. Among these may be men- 
tioned those of Max Muller, Bunsen, Burnouf, DoUinger, 
Hardwicke, St. Hilaire, Diincker, F. 0. Bavr, Kdnan, 
Creuzer, Maurice, G. W. Cox, and otheis. 

In America, except Mr. Alger’s admirable monograpn 
on the *' Doctrine of the Future Life,” we have sea^el^ 
anything worthy of notice. Mrs. Lydia Ma^ia Ci^da 

* tt k OTie of the mgadoiu rvbtsrks of Goethe, that “ ei^^^epth 
tei.ded to pial y«ia^ th6 niiieteeath deal with 
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'Work on the "Progress of Beil%ioas Ideas” deserves the 
greatest credit, when we consider the time when it was 
Written and the few sources of information then accessi- 
ble.* Twenty-five years ago it was hardly possible to pro- 
cure tCny adequate information concerning Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, or the religions of Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
Mohammed. Hardly any part of the Vedas had been 
translated into an European language. The works of 
Anquetil du Perron and Kleuker were still the highest 
authority upon the Zendavesta. About the Buddhists 
scarcely anything was known. But now, though many 
important lacmm remain to be filled, v/e have ample 
means of ascertaining the essential facts concerning most 
of these movements of the human soul The time seems 
to have come to accomplish something which may have 
a lasting value. 


§ 3. Ethnic Eeligioas. Injustice often done to them hy 
Christian Apologists. 

Comparative Theology, pursuing its impartial comse a.s 
a positive science, will avoid the error into which most 
of the Christian apologists of the last century fell, in 
speaking of ethnic or Jieathen , religions. In order to 
show the need of ()liristiaiiity, they thought it necessary 
to disparage all other religions. Accordingly thej^ have 
insisted that, while tlie Jewish and Christian religions 
were revealed, all other religions were invented; that, 
while these wero from CfO<l, those were the work of man ; 
that, while in the true religions there -was nothing false, 
in the false religions there was nothing true. If any trace 
of truth was to bo found in T'olytheism, it was so mixed 
with error as to be practically only evil. As the doc- 
trines of heathen religions were corrupt, so their worship 
was only a debasing superstition. Their influence was to 
make men worse, not better ; their tendency was to pro- 
duce sensirality, cruelty, and imiveisal degradation. They 
did not' proceed, in any sense, iiom Uod ; they wero not 

* professor Cookeds work ou “ Christianity anj Greek Pnilosophy,” 
dkonl^ hlso lie mentioned. 
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even the vrork of good men, bnt rather of delihei^te 
imposition and priestcraft. A supernatural religion had 
become necessary in order to counteract the fatal conse- 
quences of these debased and debasing superstitions. 
This is the view of the great natural religions of the “world 
which was taken by such writers as Leland, Whitby, and 
Warburton in the last century. Even liberal thinkers, 
like Janies Foster* and John Locke,"!* declare that, at the 
coming of Christ, mankind had fallen into utter darkness, 
and that vice and superstition filled the world. Infidel 
no less than Christian wiiters took the same disparaging 
view of natural religions. They considered tliem, in their 
source, the work of fraud ; in their essence, corrupt super- 
stitions ; ill their doctrines, wholly false ; in their moral 
tendency, absolutely injurious ; and in their result, degen- 
erating more and more into greater evil. 

A few writers, like CuJworth and the Platonists, en- 
deavored to put in a good word for the Greek philoso- 
phers, hut the religions of the world were abandoned to 
unmitigated reprobation. The account which so candid 
a wi'iter as Mosheim gives of them is worth noticing, on 
account of its sweeping character. “ All the nations of the 
world,” he says, “ except the Jews, were plunged in the 
grossest superstition. Some nations, indeed, went be- 
yond others in impiety and absurdity, but all stood 
cxiaiged mth iiTationality and gross stupidity in matters of 
religion.” “ The greater part of the goeb of all nations were 
ancient heroe.s, famous for their achievements and their 
worthy deeds, such a.s kings, generals, and founders of 

* Jambs Fester hob a^aermon on “ The Adv((,ncaj;ss of a lEl?velation,” in 
which he declares that, at the tiiiio of Christ's, coming, “ just notions of 
God were, in gi'neiul, erased from the minds of men. His ’vorship wns 
debased and poliutpcl, -ir.d staroe any trai:es could be discerned of the 
genuine and imiautn hie religion of jiatnre.” .... i 

+ John locke, in hir “ Beasona bioness of Christianity,” says that 
when Christ come “men had given themselves np into the hands 
their prie.sts, to fill their heads with laiss notions of the Deity, and 
their worship with foolish rites, as they pleast,d. ; Md what dread ^cr craft 
once liegon, devotion soon made sacTcd, and religion imrautsblc." '*!» 
tliis state of ilarkncss and ignorance of the tine Ood, vice and supeMti- 
tion held the world.” Quotatiuiie "f this sort might bo imieiinitelr nml* 
tfplied. See an article hjl the i*resent wiiter, in ihe “ Christian ELca^ 
iner,” March, 1867. , 
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G^es.” " To these some added the more splendid and use* 
fur objects in the nat^ual world, as the sun, moon, and 
staito ; and some were not ashamed to pay divino honors to 
mountains, rivers, trees, etc.” “ The woiship of these deities ' 
consisted in ceremonies, sacrifices, and prayers. ' The cere* 
monies were, for the most part, absurd mid ridiculous, 
and throughout debasing, obscene, and cruel. The pray* 
era were truly insipid and void of piety, both in their 
form and matter.” “ Tlie priests who presided over this 
worship basely abused their authority to impose on the 
people.” “ The whole pagan system had not the least 'effi* 
cacy to produce and cherish virtuous emotions in the 
soul ; because the gods and goddesses were patterns of 
vice, the priests bad men, and the doctrines false.” * 

This view of heathen religions is probably much exag- 
gerated. They must contain more truth tlian error, and 
must have been, on the whole, useful to mankind. We 
do not believe that they originated in human fraud, that 
their essence is superstition, that there is more falsehood 
than truth in their doctrines, that their moral tendency 
is mainly injurious, or that they coutinually degenerate 
into greater evil. No doubt it may be justly piedicated 
of aU. these systems that they contain much which is 
false and injurious to human virtue. But the following 
considerations may tend to show that all the mligions of 
the earth are providential, and that all tend to benefit 
mankind. 

To ascrilie tlie vast phenomena of religion, in their 
variety and complexity, to man as their autlior, and to 
expose the whole a mere work of human fraud, is not 
a satisfactory solution of the facts before us. That 
priests, working on human ignorance or fear, should be 
able to build up such a great mass of belief, sentiment, 
ai^ action, is like the Hindoo cosmogony, which sup- 
poses the globe to rest on an elephant, the elephant on a 
turtle, and the turtle on nothing at all. 

If the pec^le were so ignoiant, how happened the 
priests to be so wise ? If the' people were so credulous, 
why were not the priests credulous too ? Like people, 

* Mosheim's Choreh Hi&toiy, Vol. I. Chap. 1. 
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like prieajle/' is a proverb approved by experience. 
j^OQg so many nations and throogh so mfl,ny centnriiM. 
v fiy has not ■ aonml'on^prieat l^trayed the se cret efilM 
Sanous imn oailaQi^ ? Apply a simifar tBeoiy to any other 
'Human institution, and how patent is its absurdity I Let 
a republican contend that all other forms of government— 
the patr iarc hal system, government by castes, the feu- 
dal system, absolute and limited monarchies, oligarchies, 
and aristocracies — are whoUy useless and evil, and were 
the result of statecraft alone, with no root in human na- 
ture or the needs of man. Let one maintain that evety 
system of law (except our own) was an invention of law- 
yers for private ends. * Let one argue in the same way 
about medicine, and .say that this is a pure system of 
quackery, devised by physicians, in order to get a support 
out of the i)eoplc for doing nothing. We should at once 
reply that, though error and ignorance may play a part in 
all these institutions, they cannot be based on error and 
ignorance only. Nothing which has not in it some ele- 
ments of use can hold its position in the world during: 
so long a time and over so wide a range. It is only 
reasonable to say the same of heathen or ethnic religi^ms,. 
They contain, no doubt, error and evil. No doubt priest- 
craft has been carried very far in them, though not fur- 
ther perhaps than it has sometimes boon carried in Chris- 
tianity. But unless they contained more of good than 
evil, they could not have kept their place. They partially 
satisfied a great hunger of the human hearU They exer- 
cised some restraint on human wilfulness and passion. 
They have directed, however imperfectly, the human con- 
science toward thq right. To assume that they are wholly 
evil is disrespectful to human nature. It supposes man 
to be the easy and universal dupe of fraud. But these 
religions do not rest on snch a sandy foundation, but 
on the feeling of dependence, the sense of ar^icountabilily, 
the recognition of spiritual realities very near to this 
world of matter, and the need of looking up and worship- 
ping some unseeu power higher and bettor than oursedv^. 
A decent respect for tl«3 opinions of mankind, forbids us 
to ascribe pagan rfdJgious to priestcraft as their chief 
source. 
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And a reverence hr Divine Providence brings us to the 
same conclusion. Can it be that God has left himself 
Mdthout a witness in the world, except among the He* 
brews in ancient J,inies and the Christians in modem 
times ? This narrow creed excludes God from any com- 
munion with the great majority of human beings. The 
Father of the human race is represented as selecting 
a few of his children to keep near himself, and as leaving 
all the rest to perish in their ignorance and error. And 
this is not because they are prodigal children v/ho have 
gone astra}? into a far country of their own accord ; for 
they are just where they were placed by their Creator. 
He “ has determined the times before aj)pointed and the 
bounds of their habitation.” He has cuiused some to be 
born in India, where tliey can only heai of him through 
Brahmanism ; and some in China, where they can know 
him only through Buddlia and Confucius. The doctrine 
which we are opposing is ; that, being put then? by God, 
they are born into hopeless error, and are then punished 
for their error by everlasting destruction. The doctrine 
for which we contend is that of the Apostle Paul, that 
God has "determined beforehand the bounds of their 
habitation, that they should seek the Lord, ie H.iPLY they 
MAY FEEL AFTER HI.M AND FIND HIM.” Paul teaiihos that 
" all nations dwelling on all the face (»f the earth ” may 
not only seek and feel after God, but also find him. 
But as all living in heathen lands are heathen, if they 
find God at all, they must find him through heathenisnu 
The pagan religions are the effort of man to feel after 
God. Otherwise we must conclude that the Being 
without whom not a sparrow falls to tlie ground, the 
Being who never puts an insect, into the air or a polyp 
into the water without providing it vdth some appro- 
priate food, so that it may live and grow, has left the 
vtwt majority of his human children, made with relig- 
ious appetences of conscience, reverence, hope, without a 
corresponding nutriment of truth. This view tends to 
atlieism; for if the presence of adaptacion eve^'where 
is- the legitimate , probf of creative design, the absence 
pf adaptation in so important a sphere tends, so fur, to ‘ 
set luside that proof. 
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The view which we are opposing contradicts that law 
of progress which alone gives meaning and unity to his- 
tory. Instead of progress, it teaches degeneracy and 
failure. But elsewhere we see progress, not recession. 
Geology shows us higher forms of life succeeding to the 
lower. Botany exhibits the lichens and mosses preparing 
a soil for more complex forms of vegetation. Civil his- 
tory shows the savage state giving way to the semi-civil- 
ized, and that to the civilized. If lieathen religions are 
a step, a preparation for Christianity, then tins law of de- 
grees appears also in religion ; then we see an order in 
the progress of the human soul, — “ first the blade, then 
tlie ear, afterward the full conr in the ear.” Then we can 
understand why Christ’s coming was delayed till the ful- 
ness of the time had come. But otherwise all, in this 
most important sphere of human life, is iii disorder, with- 
out unity, progress, meaning, or providence. 

Tliese views, we trust, will be amply confirmed when 
we come to examine each great religion separately and 
carefully. W e shall find them always feeling after God, 
often finding him. We shall see that in their origin they 
arc not the work of priestcraft, but of human nature ; 
in their essence not superstitions, but religions j in their 
doctrines true more frequently than false ; in their 
moral tendency good rather than evil. And instead of 
degenerating toward something worse, they come to pre- 
pare the way for something better. 

§ 4. How Ethnic Eeligions were regarded hy Christ and 

his Apostles. 

According to Christ and the Apo.stles, Clif istianity was 
to grow cut of Jndaieui, and be developed into a univer- 
sal religitm. Accordingly, the method of Jesus was to go 
first to the Jews ; and when he left the Lmds of Pales- 
tine on a single occasion, he declared lumself as only 
going into Phobuicia to seek after the iost sheep of the 
house of Israel. But he stated tliat he had (Alter sheep, 
pot of this' fold, whom ho must hring, recognizing that 
there were, among thfr heathen, good and honest hearts 
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prepared for Cbiietiaaity, and already belonging to him ; 
sliyeep who knew his 'voice and were ready to follow him. 
Be also declared that the Botoan centurion and, the, phoa* 
nician woman already possessed great faith, the centurion 
more than he had yet found in Israel But the most 
striking declaration of Jesus, and one singularly over- 
looked, concerning the character of the heathen, is to be 
found in his description of the day of judgment, in Mat- 
thew (chap. XXV.). It is very curious that men should 
speculate as to the fate of the heathen, when Jesus has 
here distinctly taught that all good men among them 
are his sheep, though they never heard of him. The ac- 
count begins, “ Before him shall be gathered all the Gen- 
tiles ” (or heathen). It is not a description of the judg- 
ment of the Christian -world, but of the heathen world. 
The word here used (ri occurs about one hundred 
and sixty-four times in the New Testament. It is trans- 
lated “ gentiles ” oftenei than by any other word, that is, 
alwut ninety-three times ; by " heathen ” four or five times ; 
and in the remaining passages it is mostly translated 
nations.” That it means the Gentiles or heathen here 
appears from the fact that they are represented as ignorant 
of Christ, and are judged, not by the standard of Christian 
faith, but by their 'lumanity and charity toward those in 
suffering. Jesus recognizes, therefore, among these ethnic 
or heathen people, some as belonging to himself, - - the 
" other sheep,” not of the Jewish fold. 

The Apostle Taul, who was especially commissioned to 
the Gentiles, must he considered as the best autliority 
'upon this question. Did he regard their religions as 
wholly false 1 On the contrary, he tells the Athenians 
that they are already worshipping the true God, though 
^orantly. “ Whom ye ignorantly worship. Him declare I 
imto you.” Wlien he said this he was standing face to 
face with all that was most imposing in the religion of 
Greece. He saw the city filled with idols, majestic forma, 
the perfection of - artistic grace and beauty. Was hjs 
Spirit then moved on7y with indignation against this wor- 
ship, and had he no sympathy with the spiritual needs 
wMch it expressed ? It does not seem so. He recognized 
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pifety in their souls. "I see that ye are, in fall ways, ex- 
ceedingly pious.” He recognized their worship as passing 
beyond the idols, to the true God. He did not profess 
that ho came to revolutionize their religion, but to reform 
it. He does not proceed like the backwoodsman, who 
fells the forest and takes out the stumps in order to plant 
a wholly different crop ; but like the nurseryman, who 
grafts a native stock with a better fruit. They were al- 
ready ignorantly worshipping the true God. What the 
apostle proposed to do was to enlighten that ignorance by 
showing them who that true God was, and what was his 
character. In his subsequent remarks, tlierefore, he does 
not teach them that there is one Supreme Being, but he 
assumes it, as something already believed. He assumes 
him to be the creator of all things ; to be omnipotent , — 
“ the Lonl of heaven and earth ” ; spiritual, — “ dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands ” ; ahsolute, — “ not need- 
ing anything,” but the source of all things. He says this, 
as not expecting any opposition or contradiction ; he re- 
serves his criticisms on their idolatry for the end of his 
discourse. He then states, quite clearly, that the different 
nations of the world have a common origin, belong to one 
family, and have been providentially placed in space and 
time, that each might seek the Lord in its own way. He 
recognized in them a. power of seeking and finding God, 
the God close at hand, and in whom Tve live ; ami he 
quotes one of their own poets, accepting his statement of 
God's fatherly character. hTow, it i.*! quite common for 
those who deny that there is any tr^xth in heatlienism, to 
admire this speech of Paul as a masterpiece of ingenuity 
and eloquence. But he would hardly have made it, un- 
less he thought it to be true. Those who praise his 
eloquence at the expense of his veracity pay him a poor 
compliment. Did Paul tell the Athenians that they were 
woTsliipping the true God Klien they were not. and that 
for the sake of rhetorical ^ffect? If we bedieve this eon- 
ceming him, and yet admire him, let us cease henceforth 
to find fault with the Jesuits. 

No ! Paul believed what he said, that the ‘Athenians 
were woi’shipping tlie ttue God, though ignorantly. Ihe 
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sentiment of reverence, of worship, was lifting them to 
its true object. All ^ey needed was to have their un- 
derstanding enlightened. Truth he placed in tbe heart 
rather than the understanding, but he alec connected 
Christianity with Polytlieism where the two leligions 
touched, that is, on their pantheistic side. While placing 
God above the world as its ruler, " seeing he is Lord of 
heaven and earth,” he placed him in the world as an im- 
manent presence, — “in him we live, and move, and Iiave 
our being.” And afterward, in writing to the Komans, 
he takes the same ground. He teaches that the Gentiles 
had a knowledge of the eternal attributes of God (Rom. i. 
19) and saw him in his works (v. 20), and that they also 
had in their nature a law of duty, enabling them to do 
the things contained in the law. Tliis he calls “ the law 
written in the heart ” (Rom. ii. 14, 15). He hlames tliem, 
not for ignorance, hut for disobedience. The Apostle 
Paul, therefore, agrees witli us in finding in heathen re- 
ligions essential truth in connection wdth their oitors. 

The early Christian apologists often took the same 
view. Thus Clement of Alexandria believed that God 
had one great plan for educating the world, of which 
Christianity was the final step. He refused to consider 
the Jewish religion as the only dmne preparatioji for 
Christianity, but regarded the Greek philosophy as also 
a preparation for Christ. Neander give.s liis vdews ut 
length, and says tliat Clement was the founder of the 
true view of history.* TertuUian declared the soul to be 
oaturally Christian. The Sibylline hooks were quoted as 
good prophetic works along with the Jewish juophets. 
Socrates was called by the Fathers a Christian before 
Christ 

Within the last few years the extravagant cuiidenma- 
tion of the heathen religions has produced a reaction in 
their favor. It has been felt to be disparaging to human 
nature to suppose that almost the wdiolc human race 
should consent to he fed on error. Such a belie! has been 
seen to be a denial of Gcni’a providence, as regards nine 
tenths of mankind. Accordingly it has become more 

* Neaniler, Church Histoiy, Vol. I. p. 540 (Am. ed.), 
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usual of late to rehabilitate heathenism, and to place it 
on the same level with Christianity, if not above it The 
Vedas are talked about as though they were somewhat 
superior to the Old Testament, and Confucius is quoted 
as an authority quite equal to Paul or John. An igno^ 
rant admiration of the sacred books of the Buddhists 
and Brahmins has succeeded to the former ignorant and 
sweeping condemnation of them. What is now needed 
is a fair and candid examination and comparison of these 
systems from reliable sources. 

§ 5. Comparative Theologij toill fwrv.vdi a nev) Class of 
Evidences in Support of Christianity. 

Such an examination, doing full justice to all other 
religious, acknowledging their partial truth and use, will 
not depreciate, but exalt the value of Christianity. It 
will fimiish a new kind of evidence in its favor. But 
the usual form of argument may perhaps be changed. 

Is Christianity a supernatural or a natural religion ? 
Is it a religion attested to be from God bv miracles ? 

O if 

This has been the great question in evidences for the 
last centn.ry. The truth and divine origin of Christianity 
have been ntade to depend on its supematurfil character, 
and to stand or fall with a certain view of miracles. And 
then, in order t o mainiain the reality of mimcles, it became 
nefjessary to prove the infallibility of Ih^ recorii ; and so 
we were taught that, to believe in desu-s Christ, we must 
first believe in the genuineness and authenticity of the 
whole New Testa.inent. "All the theology of England/' 
says Mr, Pattisou,* “ was devoted to proving the Cliris- 
tian religif/n credible, in this manner.'' " Tlie apostles,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “wore being tried ore a week for 
the capital crime of forgery.” This was the ■work of the 
school of Lardner, Paley, and AVliately. 

But the real questiou between Ohrist’ans and un- 
believers in Christianity is, not whether cur religion is 
or is not supernatural; not whether Clirist’s mitardes 
wbre or not violations of law ; nor whether the New 

Essaya ailftt Reriaws, Article VJ, 
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Testameiii^ as it stands * it the wesk of inspired in<»n . 
T)ie mam question, hack of all these, is diffeient, and 
not de^ndeut on the views We may happen to take of 
the uuivereality of law. It is this; Is Christianity, as 
taught by Jesus, intended by Ood to be the reli^on of 
the human race ? Is it only one among natural religions 7 
is it to be superseded in its turn by others, or is it the* 
one religion which is to unite all mankind ? “ Art thou 
he that ^lould come, or look we for another ? ” This is the 
question which we ask of Jesus of Kazareth, and the 
answer to which makes the real problem of apologetic 
theology. 

Now the defenders of Christianity have been so occu- 
pied with their special disputes about miracles, about 
naturalism and supematuralisni, and about the inspira- 
tion and inthllibility of the apostles, that they have left 
uncultivated the wide field of inquiry belonging to. Com- 
parative Theology. But it belongs to this science to 
establish the truth of Christianity by showing that it 
possesses all the aptitudes which fit it to be the religion 
of the human luce. 

This metliod of establishing Christianity differs from 
the traditional argument iu tliis : that, while the last 
undertakes to prove. Christianity to be true, this sli&ws it 
to be trae. For if we can make it appear, by a fair sur- 
vey of the principal religions of the Avorld, that, while 
they are ethnic or local, Cliristianity is catholic or uni- 
versal; that, while they are defective, possessing some 
truths and wanting others, Christianity possesses aU ; and 
tiiat, while .they are stationary, Christianity is progi essive ; 
it will not then be necessary to discuss in what sense it 
is a supernatural religion. Such a survey w’ill show that 
it is- adapted to the nature of man. When we see adap- 
tation we naturally infer design. If Christianity appears, 
aiter ^ full comparison with other religions, to be the 
one apd only religion which is perfectly adapted to man, 
k will be impossiblo to doubt that it was designed 
God toi be the reli^on of our race ; that it is the pidvi- 
dstitial religion sent by God to man, its truth God’s truth. 
Its way the way to God and to heaven. 
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5 6. It wiU wMle mos^ of* the Retig/ums of tKo 

W Tfld aro Ethnic, or the Rdigime of Eaceo, ChrUHanUtg 
iff Cafholie, or adapted to become the Eel^rion <ftdl Roueegt 

Ry ethnic religions we mean those religionSj each of 
which hw always been coufined within the boandaries 
of a particnlar lace or famity of mankind, and has never 
ma^ proselytes or convei^s, except accidentally, outside 
of it. By catholic religions we mean those which have 
shown the desire and power of passing over these limits, 
Md becoming the religion of a considerable number of 
persons belonging to different races. 

JTow we are met at once with the striking and obvious 
ihet, that most of the religions of the world are evidently 
religious limited in some way to particular races or na- 
tions. They are, as we have said, ethnic. We use tfii'a 
Greek word rather than its Intin equivalent, gentile, be- 
cause gentile, though meaning literally “ of, or belonging 
to, a race/' has acquired a special sense from its New 
Testament use as meaning all who are not Jews. The 
word “ ethnic ” remains pure from any such secondary or 
acquired meaning, and signifies simply that which belongs 
to a race. 

The science of ethnology is a modem one, and is stUl in 
the process of formation. Some of its conclusions, how- 
ever, may be considered as established. It has forever set 
aside Blumenbach’s old classification of mankind into the 
Caucasian and four other varieties, and has given us, in- 
stead, a division of the largest part of tnankind into Indo- 
Eurjpean, Semitic, and Turanian families, leaving a con- 
siderable penumbra oulside as yet unclassified. 

That mankind is so divided into races of men it would 
seem hardly possible to deny. It is pioved by physi- 
ology, by psychology, by glossology, and by civil history. 
Physiology shows us anatomical differences lietween rae^ 
3^ere are ns marked and Te«d differences between. fiha 
skull of a Hindoo and that of a Chinsmtm as b^wccii^%a 
)9knlls (tf an Englishman and a negro. Thera is ndl 
a difference, perlMpS; W it is as real andastioaittti^ 
!nien the dioractars or races remain disthie^ the shme. 
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nat>^ribg after niani' centuries exactly as at 6rst. 
We Hud the same 'difference of ehaiacter between tha 
ffaws aiid Arabs> who are m^irely different ffii^es of the 
eame Semitic race, as exisied between their anoesto^ 
Jacob and Esau, as described in the Book of Qeaeria 
Jacob and the Jews are prudent, loving trade, money- 
making, tenacious of their ideas, living in cities ; Esau 
and the Arabs, careless, wild, hating cities, loving the 
desert 

A similar example of the maintainixig of a moral type is 
found in the characteristic differences between the German 
and Kelts, two families of the same Indo-European race. 
Take an Irishman and a German, working side by side 
on the Mississippi, and they present the same characteris- 
tic differences as the Germans and Kelts descrilied by 
Tacitus and Caesar. The German loves liberty, the Kelt 
equality ; the one hC'tcs the tyrant, the other the aristo- 
crat ; the one is a serious thinker, the other a quick and 
vivid thinker ; the oue is a I*rote8tant in religion, the 
other a Catholic. Ainmianus Marcellinus, living in Ghul 
in the fourth century, describes the Kelts thus Qsee 
•whether it does not apply to the lace iiowV 

" The Gauls,*' says he, “ are mostly tall of stature,* fair 
and retl-hairod, and horrible from the fierceness of their 
eyes, fond of strife, and haughtily insolent. A whole 
band of strangers would not endure one of them, aided in 
hffi brawl by his powerful and blue-eyed wife, especially 
when with swollen neck uud gnasliing teeth, poising her 
huge white anus, she begius, joining kicks to blows, to put 
forth her fists like stones from a catapult. Most of their 
voices are terrific 'and threatening, as well when they are 
quiet as when thej’’ are angry. ‘ All ages aiv thought fit 
They are a nation very fond of wine, and invent 
tHany itinks resembling it, and some of the poorer sort 
t|ander about with their senses quite blunted by continual 
^i^ication.” 

I Now we find that each race, beside its special moral 
c^idities, seems also to have special religious qualities, 
phich cause it to tend toward some one kind of religion. 

' * la ttiB lespect the type has chforged. 
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more thaji another kind. These religions ace the ftowei 
of th&' nuve ; they come forth from it as its best aronm. 
Thus we see that Brahmanism ia confined to that section 
or race of the great Aryan family which has occupied 
India for more than thirty centuries. It belongs to the 
Hindoos, to the people taking its name from the Indus, 
by the tributaries of wliich stream it entered India from 
the northwest. It has never attempted to extend itself 
beyond that particular variety of mankind. Perhaps one 
hundred and fifty millions of men accept it as their faith. 
It has been held by this race as their religion during a 
period immense in the history of mankind. Its sacred 
books are certainly more than three thousand ) ears old. 
But during all this time it has never communicated it- 
self to any race of men outside of the peninsula of India. 
It is thus seen to be a strictly ethnic religion, showing 
neither the tendency nor tho desire to become the religion 
of mankind. 

The same thing may be said of tho religion of Con- 
fucius. It belongs to China and the Cliinese. It suits 
their taste and genius. They have had it as their state 
religion for some twenty-three hundred years, and it rules 
the ojjiiuons of the rulers of opinion among three him- 
dred millions of men. But out of China Confucius is only 
a name. 

So, too, of the system of Zoroaster. It was for a long 
period the religion of an Aryan tribe who .became the 
ruling people among mankind. The Persians extended 
themselve-s through Western Asia, and concpiered many 
nations, but they never communicated their religion. It 
was strictly a national or etlinic religion, belonging only 
to the Iranians and their descendants, the Parsees. 

In like manner it may be said that the leJigion of 
Egypt, of Greece, of Scandinavia, of the Jews, of Islam, 
ani of Buddliism are ethnic religions. Those of Egypt and 
Scandinavia are strictly so. Jt is said, to be sure, tha^ the 
Greeks borrowed the names of their gods from tmt 

the gods themselves were entirely different ones. It ia ftlso 
teue'that sooie of the gods of the Eomans were boijowed 
Oreeka, but tlicir life was leit behvatt They 
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merely repeated by rote the 6re^ mythology, having no 
pwr to invent one for themadvee. But the Greek re- 
ligion thw never received. For inatead of ita fair humani- 
««, the Koman goda were only aervanta of the 8tate,r-a 
h^er kmd of conaula, tribunea, and liotora. The red 
Omnpua of Borne waa the Senate Chamber on the Capii 
tolme HilL Ju(^m alao waa in reality an ethnic r^- 
aimed at catholicity and expected it, and 
made proaelytes. But it could not tolerate uuessentiala, 
and ao faued cf becoining catholic. The Jewish religion, 
until it hard Christianity to help it, was never able to do 
nwre than make proselytes here and there. Christianity, 
while jn^cl^g the doctrines of Jesus and the New Tea- 
t^nt, has been able to cany also the weight of the Old 
Jjatament, and to give a certain catholicity to Judaism. 
The religion of Moh^med has been catholic, in that it 
^ bewme the religion of very different races, — the 
Aiaba, Turks, and Persians, belonging to the three great 
yan^ies of the human family. But then Mohammedan-* 
ism has never sought to make converts, but only subjects:; 
w has not asked for belief, but merely for submisdoa. 
Consequently Mr. Palgrave, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Vambeiy 
tell that, in Arabia, Egypt, and Turkistan, there are 
multitude who are outwardly Mohammedan, but who in 
uieir private belief reject Mohammed, and are really 
Iwans. But,, no doubt, there is a catholic tendency both 
m Judaism and Mohammedanism ; and this comes from 
me great doctrine which they hold in common with Chiis- 
«*JWty, — the unity of God. Faith in that is the basis 
Wl.eiqiectation of a universal religion, and the wish and 
me TOUwr to convert others come from that doctrine of 
toe Divine unity. 

Bot Christianity teaches the unity of God not merely 
us a bupreinaoy of* power and will, hut as a supremacy of 
tore^d wisdom ; it teaches God as Father, and not 
pwym King ; 30 it seeks not merely to nmke preee- 
^^and subjects, but to make convOTts. Hence Chris- 
beginning as a Semitic religion, among the Jews^ 
'flpeat across the Grmdt Archipelago and converted tl^ 
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Hetteuio the Xstin ntces ; aftenraird the Oeths,’ loiD* 
hards^ Fraoke, Vandals ; later stilh the Basons, DaaeSi and 
Nt^otans, Meantime, its Nestorkm missionaTie^ pish- 
ing east, made converts in Armenia, Persia, India, and 
China. In later days it has converted negroes, Indians, 
and the people of the Pacific Islands. Something, indeed, 
stopped its progress after its first tilumphant successes 
during seven or eight centuries. At the tenth century it 
reached its term. Modem missions, whether those of 
Jesuits or Pictestants, have not converted whole natipns 
and races, but only individuals here and there. The 
reason of this chock, probably, is, that Christians ..have 
repeated the mistakes of the Jews and Mobanunedans. 
They have sought to make proselytes to an outward sys- 
tem of worship and ritual, or to make subjects to a dogma; 
but not to make converts to an idea and a life. When 
tire Christian missionaries shall go and say to tlie Hin- 
doos or the Buddhists : "You are already on your way 
toward God, — your religion came from liim, and was in- 
spired by his Spirit ; now he sends you somethings more 
and higher by his Son, who does not come to destroy but 
to fulfil, not to take away any good thing you have, but to 
add to it something better,” then we shall see the process 
of conversion, checked in the ninth and t^ntli centuries, 
reinauguiated 

Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, all teaching the strict 
unity of God, have all aimed at becoming universal. Juda- 
ism failed because it sought proselytes instead of making 
converts. Islam, the religion of Mohammed (in reality a 
Judaiaing Christian sect) failed because it sought to make 
subjects rather than cwiverts. I ts ccmquests over a variety 
of races were extensive, but not deep. To-day it holds in* 
its embrace nt least foui very distinct races, — the Arabs, 
a Semitic race, the Persians, an Indo-Eurof'eaB race, the 
and the Turks or Turanians. But, corredtiy 
viewed, Islam is only a heretieal Christian sed;, and w). all 
this must be credited to tho interest of Christiftmfe. 
iaa John the Baptist ciyu^ in the wilderness, " PtepanBtihe 
•^y of the ioid" ; Mdie^ined is a schoolmaster 
•men to, Ohir^t. It does the nations just tthulf Judaism 
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m, tliftt is, it teaches the Divine 
.tlva place of Jacob in the economy of ^vi^nce. men 
the Jews rejected Christ they cessed from their pmviden- 
tiai work, fiJid their cousins, the Arabs, took Aeir pl^ 
The conquests of Islam, therefore, ought to be regarded 
as the preliminary conquests of Christianity. 

There is stiU another system which has shown some 
tendencies toward catholicity. This is Bud^ism, which 
has estended itself over the whole of the eastern half ot 
Asia. But though it includes a variety of nation^ties, 
it is doubtful if it includes any variety of races. All the 
Buddhists appear to belong to the great Mongol tamUy. 
And although this system originated among the Aryan 
race in India, it lias let go its hold of that family and 
transferred itself wholly to the Mongols. 

But Christianity, from the flrat, showed itseU c«^le 
of taking possession of the convictions of the most difler- 
ent races of mankind. Now, as on the day of Pentecost, 
many races hear the apostles speak in their own tongues, 
in which they were born, — Parthians, Modes, Elmi^i 
in Mesopotamia, Judaea, and Cappadocia, Pontus 
Wld Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the parte 
of Lybia about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Cretes Md 
Arabians. Tk® miracle of tongues was a type of tM 
effect of the truth in penetrating the mind and heart 
of different natiooallties. The Jewish Christians, indee^ 
tried to repeat in Christianity their old mistake which 
had prevented Judaism from becoming universal. J-hey 
.Wislied to insist that no one should become a (^isUaa 
he became a Jew at the same time. If ^ey ^ 
succeeded in this, they would have effectually kept 
'Gospel of Christ from becoming a catholic religion. iJut 
Apostle Paul was raised up for ihe emergency, and 
he prevented this suicidal course. Consequently Chra- 
tiimty passed at once into Europe, and bec^e the religi<^ 
el Gr&ks.and Romans as well as Jews. Paul strack^ft 
from it ite Jewish shell, told them that as ^.hris^ans tliey 
had nothing to do with the Jew^h law, or with Jewish 
famvera, Sabbaths, or ceremonies. As 
i|fere -only to know Christ, and they were no« to know 
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liiin according to the flesh, that is, not as a Jaw. So 
Ohzisti^ty tecame at once a catholic religion; conc^ti% 
in the diiSusion of great truths and a divine life. It over- 
flowed the nationalities of Greece and Borne, of North 
Africa, of Persia and Western .Asia, at the very beginning. 
It conquered the Gothic and German con(|ueror8 of the 
Boman Empire. Under Arian missionaries, it converted 
Goths; Vandals. Lombards. Under Nestorian mission- 
aries, it penetrated as far east as Ghiua, and made converts 
there. In like manner the Gospel spread over the whole 
of North Africa, whence it was afterwards expelled by 
the power of Islam. It has shown itself, thereftne, capa- 
ble of adapting itself to every variety of the human race. 

§ 7. Comparative Th^logy vjill probably shorn that the Eth- 
nic Religions are one-sid.ed, each containing a TnUh of 
its own, hnt being defective, wanting some corresponding 
Truth. Christianity, or the Catholic Religion,, is complete 
on every Side. 

Brahmanism, for example, is complete on the' side of^ 
spirit, defective on the side of matter ; full as regards the 
infinite, empty of the finite ; recognizing eternity but not 
time, God but not nature, it is a vast system of spiritual 
pantheism, in which there is no reality but God, all else 
being Maya, or illusion. The Hindoo mind is singularly 

g ioiie, but also singularly immoral. It has no history, for 
istoiy belongs to time. No one knows when its sacred 
books were vuitten, when its civilization began, what 
i^nsed its progress, what its decline. Uentle, devout, 
alTStract, it is capable at once of the loftiesc thotights and 
the basest actions. It combines the most ascetic self-’^ 
denials and abstraction from life with the most v<fli^tu- 
dus seW-indulgence. The key to the whole system of Hin- 
doo thought and life is in this original tendency tefsee God, 
hot man ; eternity, not time ; the infinite, noc the 
. Buddhism, which was a revolt from Brah maoism,, has ejc- 
aedy the opposite trutlm and the opposile defects.' Whm 
is strong, jt^is weak ; where Brahtnazdsd is 
Weak, it ia sWmig. It recognizes juan, not €Sed ; die 
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not the ell ; the fbutOj noLthe infinite ; moralify, not piefy. 
Ito only God, Buddl^ is ai man who has passed on thioujg(h 
innumerable transmigrations, till, by means of oxemplaiy 
virtues, he has reached the lordship of the universe. Its 
heaven, Nirvana, is indeed the world of infinite bliss ; but^ 
incapable of cognizing the infinite, it calls it nothing. 
Heaven, being the inconceivable infinite, is equivalent to 
pure negation. Nature, to the Buddhist, iust^ of being 
the delusive shadow of God, as (he Brahman views it, is 
envisaged as a nexus of laws, which reward and punish 
imp^ally both obedience and disobedience. 

. Ihe system of Confucius has many merits, especially 
in its influence on society. The most conservative of au 
systems, and also the most prosaic, its essential virtue is 
reverence for all that is. It is not perplexed by any fear or 
hope of change j the thing which has been is that which 
shall be ; and the very idea of progress is eliminated from 
the thought of Chinn. Safety, repose, peace, these are 
its blessings. Probably merely physical comfort, earthly 
bien-^re, was never carried further than in the Celestial 
Empire.’ That virtue so much exploded in Western civ- 
Eization, of respect for parents, remains in full force in 
China. The emperor is honored as the father of his peo- 
ple ; ancestors are worshipped in every family ; and the 
best reward offered for a good action is a patent of nolal- 
ity, which does not reach forward to one’s children, btlt 
backward to one’s parents. This is the bright side of 
Chinese life j the dark side is the fearful ennui, the moral, 
daath, which ‘falls on a people among whom there are no 
such things os hope, expectation, or the sense of progrres; 
Hoiioe the habit of suicide among this people, indicating 
tiioir small hold on life. In every Chinese drama there 
4re twu or three Suicides. A soldier will commit suicide 
^n^er.than go into battle. If you displease a Cliinamim, 
he ydll resent the offence by Idlling liimself on your door^ 
•tip, huping thus to give you some inconvenience. Su«at 
mie IhG merita and such the defects of the system of Cdu- 
lucius, 

. Hie doctrine of Zoreaster and of the Zend Avesta is 
nobler, l^^ntral thought is that eadi man ia a 
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bowid to battle for good against evil The ^or1d;ab the 
present is the scene of a great 'ararfetre between th^ 
^ts of li^t and those of darkness. Eveay man who 
u&ks porily. spe^s purely, and acts purely is a servant 
of Ormazd, the king of light, and thereby helps on his 
cause. The result of this doctrine was that wcsulerful 
Persian empire, which astonished the world for cen- 
turies by its brilliant successes; and the virtue and intel- 
ligence of the Parsees of the present time, the only 
togresentatives‘ in the world of that venerable religion. 
Tim one thing lacking to the system is unity. It lives in 
perpetual conflict. Its virtues are all the virtuea of a 
soldier. Its defects and merits are, both, the pohCr op- 
posites of those of China. If the everlasting peace of 
China tends to moral stagnation and death, the perpetual 
struggle and conflict of Persia tends to exhaustion. Ihe 
Fijian empire rushed through -a short career of flame 
to its tomb; the Chinese empire vegetates, imchanged, 
through a myriad of years. 

•If Brahmanism and Buddhism occupy the oppusits 
poles of the same axis of thought, — if the system of 
Coufucius stands opposed, on another axis, to that of 
Zoroaster, — we find a third development of ‘like polar 
antagonisms in the systems of ancient Egypt and Greeca 
Egypt stands for Nature ; Greece frar Man. Inscrutable 
as is the mystery of that Sphinx of the Nile, the old 
religion of Egypt, we can yet trace some phases of its 
Secret Its reverence for organization appears in the prac- 
juue of embalming. The Indies of men and of animals 
seemed to it to be divina Even vegetable organization 
bad something sacred in it : " O holy nation,'’ said the 
Boman satirist, “whose gods grew in gardens!” That 
ji^astic force of nature which appears in organic life and 
Ipowtb made up, in various forms, as we shall see in tbfl 
|iroper place, the Egyptian Pantheon. The life-force of 
nature became divided into the three groups of god% the 
di%best of which represented its laigest geaerali^t^bus. 
Kin%nh, Neitb, Seveeli,.JPs^bt,. are symbols, accortUbgLto 
Xepws, of World-d|>irit, the World-lil^tter, 
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and Time. Each circle of the gods shows ns some work- 
ing of the mysterious powers of nature, and of its occult 
laws. But when we come to Greece, these personified 
laws turn into men. Everything in the Greek Pantheon 
is human. All human tendencies appear transfiguied 
into glowing forms of light on Mount Olympus. 1110 
gods of Egypt are powers and laws ; those of Greece are 
persons. 

The opposite tendencies of these antagonist forma of 
piety appear in the development of Egyptian and Hel- 
lenic life. The gods of Egypt were mysteries too far 
removed from the popular apprehension to be objects of 
worship ; and so religion in Egypt became priestcraft 
In Greece, on the other hand, tiie gods were too familiar, 
too near to the people, to be worshi])ped with any real 
reverence. Partaking in all human laults and vices, it 
must sooner or later come to pass that familiarity would 
breed contempt And as the religion of Egypt perished 
from lieiiig kept away from the people, as an esoteric 
svstem in the hands of priests, that of Greece, in which 
there was no prie.sthood os an order, came to an end 
because the gods ceased to be objects rif respect at all. 

We see. from these examples, liov/ each of the great 
ethnic religions tends to a disproportionate and excessive, 
because one-sided, statement of some divine truth or law. 
The question then emeiges at tliis point: “Is Chris- 
tianity also (»ne-8ided, or does it contain in itself all these 
truths 1 ” Is. it ferea alquc rottindae, so as to 1‘e able to 
meet every natural religion with a kindred truth, and 
thus to supply the defects of each from its own fulness ? 
If it can be sliowu to ^losscss this amplitude, it at once is 
placed by itself in an order of its own. It is not to be 
classified with the other religions, since it does not share 
their one family fault. In every other instance we can 
touch with our finger the weak place, the empey side. Is 
there any such w'eak side in Christianity ? It is the office 
of Comparative Theology to answer. 

The positive side of Bralimauism wc saw to he its sense 
of spiiituol realities. That is also fully present in Ghiis-. 
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tianify. Not ^merely does this appear in such New 
llestament texts as these: "God is spmt” "The letteu 
fetUetfa, the spirit giveth life”: ‘not only does the New 
Testment just graze and escape Pantheism in such 
passages as "Prom whom, and through whom, and to 
whom are all things,” “Who is above all, wid tlirough 
all, and in us all,” " In him we live and move and have 
our being,” but the whole history of Christianity is tjie 
record of a spiritualism almost coo excessive. It has 
appeared in the worahip of the Church, the hymns of the 
Cnurch, • the tendencies to asceticism, the depreciatiop 
of earth and man. ' Christianity, therefore, fully meets 
Brala^anism oil its positive side, while it fulfils its ne- 
gations, as we shall see hereafter, by adding as full a 
recognition of man and nature. 

The positive side of Buddhism is its cognition of the 
huoan soul and the natural laws of the universe. Now, 
if we look into the New Testament and into the history 
of the Church, we find this element also fuUy expressed. 
It appears in aU the pa.rables and teachings of Jesus, in 
which man is represented as a responsible agent, rewarded 
or punished according to the exact measure of his works ; 
receiving the government of ten or five cities according to 
his stewardship. And when we look into tJie practical 
working of Christiaiuty we find almost an exaggerated 
atress laid on the duty of saving one’s sonl. This ex- 
cessive estimate is chiefiy seen in the monastic system 
of the Boman Church, and in the Calvinistic sects of 
Protestantism. It also comes to light agaki, curiously 
enough, in such books as Combe’s “ Constitution of Man,” 
the theory of which is exactly the same as that of the 
Buddhists; uaiuely, that the aim of life is a prudential 
virtue, c6ns..sting in wise obedience to the natnml laws 
pf*the universe. Both systems substitute prudence for 
Providence as the arbiter of human destiny. But, ap^rt 
ftoiu iWc special tendencies in Christianity, it cafijs^. 
be doubted that all Christian experience recognizes tbe*^ 
pgaxlive truth of Buddhisaoi in regarding the liumap soul 
to a substantial, finite/ b^t progressive monad, not to be 
abmrbedi as in Brahmanism, m the abyss of absolute beii^. 

2 
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The poaitive side of the system of Confuciiu is the 
oiganization of the state op the basis of the family. The 
government of the emperor is paternal government, the 
obedience of the subject is. filial obedience. Now, though 
Jesus did not for the first time call God “ the Father/’ 
he first brought men into a truly filial relation to God. 
!nie Boman Church is organized on the family idea. The 
wprd ” Pope ” means the “ Father ” ; he is the father of 
the whole Church. Every bishop and every priest is also 
the father of a smaller family, and all those bom into the 
(^hurch aye its children, as all bom into a family are born 
sons and daughters of the family. Jn Protestantism, also, 
society is composed of families as the body is made up of 
cells. Only in China, and in Christendom, is family life 
thus sacred and worsliipfuL In some patriarchal - sys- 
tems, polygamy annuls the wife and the mother; in 
others the fatW is a despot, and the children slaves; 
in other systems, the crushing authority of the state 
destroys the independence of the household. Chris- 
tianity alone accepts with China the religion of family 
life with all its conservative elements, while it fulfils it 
with the larger hope of the kingdom of heaven and 
Inrotberhood of mankind. 

- This idea of the kirigdom of heaven, so centii^ in 
Christianity, is also the essential motive in Uie religion 
of Zoroaster. As, in the Zend Avesta, every man is a 
aoldier, fighting for light or for darkness, and neutrality 
is impossible ; so, in the Gospel, light and good stand 
opposed to darkness and evil as perpetual foes. A cer- 
tftih omrent of dualism rans through the Christian Scripr 
tttros and the teaching of the Church. GoJ and Satan, 
ItOaVen and hell, are the only alternatives, Every one 
'Xpnst choose between them. In the current theol(gy,this 
duedism has been so emphasized as even to exceed thatr of 
the Zend Avesta. The doctrine of everlasting punishment 
an everlastinff hell has always been the oithodox dbc- 
ttwo in Christianity, while the Zfend Avesta probaldy^^ 
the religion in im subsequent development certaio^v 
teaches univeisal restoration, and the ultimate triumph 9* 
-^d over evil Nevertheless, practically, in cmiseque^e 
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of the gi^teHT %icliness and fulness of Chdustiatiity, 
tendency to dualism has been neutralized by its mono^ 
thMsm^ and evil kept subordinate; vrhile, in the Zand 
rel^on, the evil principle assumed such proporticms as to 
make It the formidable rival of good in the mind of the 
i^rphipper. Here, as before, we may say that Christianity 
is able to do' justice tp all the truth involved in the doc- 
trine of evil, avoiding any superficial optimism, and rec- 
ogniring the fimt that all true life must partake of the 
nature of a battle. 

The positive ^ide of Egyptian roL'gion we saw to be a 
re<k)gnrtion of the divine element in nature, of that plas- 
tic, mysterious life which embodies itself in all organisms. 
Of this view we find little stated expbcitly in the Hew 
Testament. But that the principles of Christianity con- 
tain it, implicitly, in an undevmoped form, appears, (1.) 
Because Christian monotheism differs from Jewish and 
Mohammedan monotheism, in recognizing Ood "m all 
things ” as well as God " above ail things." (2.) Because 
Christian art and literature differ from classic art and 
literature in the romantic element, which is exactly the 
sense of this m 3 rsterious life in nature. The classic artist 
is a a maker ; the romantic artist is a troubadour, 

a finder. The one does his work in giving form lo a dead 
material ; the other, by seeking for its hidden life. (3.) 
Because modern science is invention, i. e. finding. It i-ecog- 
nizes mysteries in nature which are to be searched into, 
and this search becomes a serious religious interest with 
aU truly scientific men. It appears to such men a pro- 
fanify to doubt or question the revelations of nature, 
and they believe in its infallible inspiration rpwte as 
much as the dogmatist believes in tlie infallible inspira- 
jitm of Scripture, or the churchman in the mfailible in- 
sp^tion of the Churcln We may, therefore, say, that iho 
ejs^enfdal truth in the Egyptian system has been taken up 
into our modem Christian life. 

‘ ‘ And how is it, lastly, with that opposite pole of 
Ilg^ouS thought wMch l^ssdmed out in " the feii humaa- 
ffitds of old religion ” in Ihe wonderful Hellenie mur^f 
The gods of Oreeee ww imen. They were not ebstratet 
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ideas, concealing natuial powers and laws. They'lrare 
open as sunshine, bright as noon, a &ir company of iaen> 
-and women idealized and gracious, just a little way off, a 
little way up. It was humanify projected upon the skies, 
divine creatures of more than mortal beauty, but thrill* 
ing with human life and human sympathies. Has Chris* 
tianity anything to offer in the place of this charming 
qrstem of human gods and goddesses '< 

We answer that the fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is the incarnation, the wor^l made flesh. It is 
God revealed in man. Under some doctrinal type tliis 
has always been believed. The common IVinitarian doc- 
trine states it in a somewhat crude and illogical form. 
Yet somehow the man Christ Jesus has always been seen 
to be the best revelation of God. But unless there were 
some human element in the Deity ,.he could not reveal 
himself so in a human life. The doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, theiofore, repeats the Mosaic statement that “ man 
was made in the image of God.” Jewish and Moham- 
medan monotheism separate God entirely fi-om the world 
Philosophic monotheism, in our day, separates God from 
man, hy teaching tliat there is nothing in common be- 
tween the two by wliich God can be mediated, and so 
Bmkes him wholly incomprehensible. Christianity gives 
us Emmanuel, God with us, equally removed from the 
stem despotic omnipotence of the Semitic monoth^m 
and the finite and imperfect humanities of Olympus. 
We see God in Christ, as fuU of sympathy vsith man, God 
“ in us all ” ; and yet we see him in nature, providence, 
history, as " above aU ” and *' through all.” The Eoman 
Catholic Church has, perhaps, humanized religion too fer. 
For every god and goddess of Greece she has given us, on 
acme immortal canvas, an archangel or a saint to be 
adored and loved. Instead of Apollo and the Pv&on 
we have Guido’s St. Michael and the Dragon ; in place 
of the light, airy Mercury she provides a St Sebas^aili'; 
instead of the "untouched” Diana, some heavenly 
or -Cecilia. The Catholic heaven is peopled, all the wajr 
up, with beautiful human forms ; and on the upper thwoi i e 
have hcdinese mid tenderness incarnate in the qneea 
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heaven and her divine Son. AIJ the Gieek human- 
itiea are thus fulfilled in the ample feith of Chiistea- 
domu 

By snch a critical survey as we' have thus sketched in 
msTO'Outline it will he seen that each of the great ethnic 
icl^ons is toll on one side, but empty' on the other, 
while Christianity is full all round. Chiistianity is adapted 
^ take their place, not because they are false, but be- 
cause they are true as far as they go. They “know in 
part and prophesy in part ; but wJien that which is per- 
fect is come, then that w^hich is in part shall be done 
away." 

§ 8. Comparative llmlogy will probably show that Eihnio 
Mdigions are arrested, or degenerate, and will come to an 
End, while the Catholic Religion is capable of a progren- 
swe Development. 

The religions of Persia, Egypt, Greece, Pome, have 
come to an end j having shared the fate of the national 
civilization of which each was a part. The religions of 
China, Islam, Buddha, and Judaea have all been arrested, 
and remain unchanged and seemingly unchangeable. Like 
great vessels anchored in a stream, the current of time 
flows past them, and each year they are furtlier behind 
the spirit of the age, and less in harmony with its de- 
mands. Christianity alone, of all human religions, seems 
to possess the power of keeping abreast with the ad- 
vancing civilization of the world. As the child’s soul 
grows with his body, so that when he becomes a man 
it is a man’s soul and not a child’s, so the Gospel of Jesus 
continues the scul of all human culture. It continually 
drops its old forms and takes new ones. It passed out 
of its Jewish body under the guidance of Paul. In a 
speculative age it unfolded into creeds and systems. In 
a worshipping age it developed ceremonies and a ritual. 
When the fall of Home left Europe without unity or 
it gave it an oiganization and onler through the 
Phpacy. When the Papacy became a tyranny, and 
^naissance called for ttee thoi^ht, it suddenly put fo^ 
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nEotestaoUBm, as the tree hy the wateMide sen^ forth 
Its shoots in due season. Protestantism, free as air,, opensi 
. <rat into the various sects, each taking hold of some human 
need; Lutheranism, Calvin^m, Methodism, Svedenbor^ 
gianism, or Bationalism. Christianity blossoms oiit into 
modem science, literature, art, — children who indeed itf'ten 
forget their mother, and are ignorant of their source, but 
‘ivhich are still fed from her bieaste and partake of her 
Ufa ^Christianity, the spirit of faith, h(^, and love, is the 
deep fountain of modem civilization. Its inventions ere 
for the many, not for the few. Its science is not hoarded, 
but diffused. It elevates the masses, who everywhere else 
have been trampled down. The friend of the people, it 
tends to free schools, a free press, a free govemnient, the 
abolition of slavery, war, vice, and the melioratic^n of soci- 
ety. We cannot, indeed, here prove that Christianity is 
the cause of these features peculiar to modem life ; but 
we find it everywhere associated with them, and so we 
can say that it only, of all the religions of mankind, has 
been capable of accompanying man in his progress from 
evil to good, from good to ^tter. 

We have merely suggested some of the results to which 
the study of Comparative Theology may lead us. They 
wUl appear more fully as w<b proceed in onr examination 
of the religions, and subsequently in their comparison. 
This introductory chapter has been designed as a sketch 
of the course which the work will take. When we have 
completed onr survey, the results to which we hope to 
.arrive will be these, if we succeed in what we have, 
undertaken : — 

1. All the great, religions of the world, except Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism, are ethnic religions, or religions 
Umited to n single nation or race. Christianity alone (in- 
cluding Mohammedanism and Judaism, which are its tem* 
poriury and local forms) is the reUgion of all races. 

2. Wery ethnic religion has its positive and ntigative 
trf de . Its positive side is that which holds some. vUal 
troth; its negative side is the absence of some oth^ 
ea^tial troth. Every such religion is trae and provid^- 

but each lindted and imperfect 
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3t CQuistieirity’ alone is a or a falnesa oCttn^, 

not coming to destroy but to fuliil the previous religions ; 
bnt being capable of replacing them by teaching aU the 
truth they have taught, and supplytog that vruch they 
have omitted. 

4 Christianity, being not a system but a life, not a 
creed or a fortn, tmt a spirit ; is able to meet all the chang- 
ing wants of an advancing civilization by new develop- 
ments and adaptations, constantly feeding the life o| man 
at its roots by fresh supplies of faith in God and feuth in 
T py»- 
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CHAPTER TI. 

CONFITOIUS AND THE CHINESE, OR THE PROSE OF ASIA. 

1 1. rSculiarities of Chinese Civilization. § 2. Chinese Government based 
on Education. Civil-Service Examinations. § 3. Life and Character 
of Coiifucins. § 4. Philosoplw and subsequent Devtlopiuent of Con- 
fucitmism. §6. Lao-tse and Tao-ism. §6. Keligious cWacter of tiie 
Ki^s.” § 7*. Confucius and Christianitv- Character of the Chinese. 
§ 8. ^6 Tac-ning insurrection. Note. The Nestorian Inscrintioii in 
China of the Eighth Century. 

§ 1. Pecidiarities of Chinese Civilization, 

I N qualifying the Chinese mind as prosaic, and in 
calling the writings of Confucius and his successors 
pT(m, we intend no disrespect to either. Prose is as good 
as poetr>\ But wc mean to indicate the point of tiew 
from which the study of the Chinese teachers shoidd be 
Rp{>roached. Accustomed to regard the East as the In- r i d 
of iiaagiivation ; reading in our childhood the wild ro- 
mauccf, of Arabia ; passing, in the poetiy of Persia, into 
on atmosphere of tender and entrancing song; then, as 
we go tarther East into India, encountering the vast epics 
ol tile Maha-Bharata and the Itamayana ; — we might 
naturally expect to find in far Cathay a still wilder liiglit 
of tj][ie Asiatic Muse. Not at alL We drop at once from 
unbridled romance into the most colorless prose. Another 
lEoe comes to us, which seems to have no affinity with 
Aiiia, as we have been accustomed to think of Asia. No 
ijabre aspiration, no flights of fancy, but the worship of 
drder, decency, propriety, and peaceful commonplaces. As 
^ people, so the priests. The works of Confucius and 
commentators are as level as the valley of their ^reat, 
fiver, the yang-tse-kiang. which the tide ascends for four 
hundred miles. All in these writings is calm, serious, and 
moiaL They assume that all men desire to be made beto 
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ter, and ^rill take the trouble to find out how they can be 
made sa It is not thought necessaij to entiee them into^ 
A90<|(ies8' hy the attractions of eloouence, the eham 
uaage:^, or the fascinations of a hriUiant wit Ihese 
|hi!adophei<s have a Quaker style, a dress of plain diab, 
used only for clothing the thought, not at aJQ for its orna- 
ment. 

And surely we ought not to ask for any other attraction 
than the subject itseK, in order to find interest in China 
and its teachers. The Chinese Empire, which contains 
more than five millions of square miles, or twice the area 
of l^c United States, has a population of five hundred 
millions, or half the number of the human beings inhab^ 
king the globe. China proper, inhabited by the Chinese, 
is half as large as Europe, and contains about three hun> 
dred and sixty millions of inhabitants. There are rngh* 
teen provinces in China, many of which contain, singly, 
more inhabitants than some of the great states of Europe. 
But on many other accounts this nation is deeply intea^ 
esting. 

China is the type of permanence in the world. To 
say that it is older than any other existing nation is saving 
very little. Herodotus, who has been called the Fatfa^ 
dt fiistory, travelled in Egypt about 450 b. c. He studied 
its monuments, hearing ihe names of kings who weie as 
^tant from his time as he is from ours, — monuments 
which even then belonged to a gray antiquity. But the 
kings who erected those monuments were possibly pos- 
terior to the founders of the Chinese Empire. Porcelain 
vessels, with Chinese mottoes on them, have been found 
in those ancient tombs, in shape, mateiial, and appearance 
precisely like tliose which are made in China to-day ; and 
jEosellini beLeves them to have been imported iromChim 
1^ kings contemporary with Moses, or Wore him. This 
'nation and 'its institutions have outlasted evejythmg, 
ancient Bactrian and Assyrian kingdoms, the Pemimi 
i&OBarchy, Greece and Borne, have tdl risen, jfiouKished, 
sibd fallen, — and China cjimtHities still the same. The 
has been oo<»nkms^ changed, but the laws, 
fnstitntitms. al £Ut makes nationdl have 
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oontiinied The authentio hiatoiy of China commenoea 
scone two thousand ;p;paT8 before Christ, and a thondand 
years in this history is like a century in that of any other 
jpeople. The oral lai^guage of China has continued tire 
same that it is now for thirty centuriea The great wall 
hounding the empire on the north, which is twelve hun- 
dred and forty miles long and twenty feet high, with 
towers every few hundred yards, — which crosses moun- 
tain ridges, descends into valleys, and is carried over 
rivers on arches, — was built two hundred years before 
Christ, probably to repel those fierce tribes who, after 
ineffectual atteiupts to conquer China, travelled westward 
till they appeared on the borders of Europe five hundred 
years later, and, under the name of Huns, assisted in the 
downfall of the Koman Empire. All China was inter- 
sected with canals at a period when none existed in Europe. 
The great canal, like the great wall, is unrivalled by any 
smulaT existing work. It is twice the length of the Erie 
Canal, is from two hundred to a thousand feet wide, and 
has enonnous banks built of solid granite along a great 
part of its course. One of the important mechanical in- 
ventions of modem Europe is the Artesian well. That 
sunk at Grenelle, in France, was long supposed to be the 
deepest ill the world, going down eighteen hundred feet. 
One at St. Louis, in the United States, has since been 
drilled to a depth, as has recently been stated, of about, 
four thousand.* But in China these wells are found 
by. tens of thousands, sunk at very remote periods to ob- 
tain salt water. The method used by the Chinese from 
inupemorial time has recently been adopted instead of 
Ota own as being the most simple and economical. The 


The actual depth reached in the St. Louis well» beforo the enterprise 
ym abandoned, was feet on Auc^t 0 , 1869, Tills wdl was l^ted 

for the use of the St. Louis Count}^ Insane Asylum, at the pdbUc 
nenee. It was oommenced March 31, 1866, under the directiou of Mr. 
Ghatl^ H. Atkeson. At the depth of 1,322 feet the ‘water became 
then sulphu|j. The temperature of the water, at the bottom 
oi ihe well, was 105'^ II Toward the end nf the work it seSiiled is 
if the limit of );he strent^h ol wood and iron had been reached^: Tha 
^eg often broke at poinm two or three thotLsand feet down. Ammud 
Seport (X870) of the Sujpefmtende&t of the St. Louis County Insane 
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Chinese hare been long acquainted 'with the bixcalatlon of 
the blCod,; they inoculated the smalh-pc^c in the ninth 
cenMuy ; and about the same time they invmited print- 
ing. Their bronze money was made as early as IIPO B. o., 
and iin form has not been changed since the beginning of 
the Christy era. The mariner’s compass, giinppwder, 
and the art of printing were mads known to Europe 
through stories told by missionaries returning from Asia. 
These missionaries, coasting the shores of Celestial 
Empire in Chinese junks, saw a little box containing a 
magnetized needle, called Ting-naii-Tchen, or “needle 
which points to the south.” They also noticed terrible 
nHuhines used by the armies iu China called Ho-pao or 
fire-guns, into which was put an inflammable powder, 
which produced a noise like thunder and projected stones 
and pieces of iron with uresistible force. 

Father Hue, in his “ Christianity in China,” says that 
“the Europeans who penetrated into China were no less 
Struck with the libraiies of the Chinese than with their 
artillery. They were astonished at the sight of the elegaaf 
books printed rapidly upon a pliant, silky paper by means 
of wot^eu blocks. The first edition of the classical works 
printed in China appeared in 958, five hundred years be- 
fore the invention of Gutenberg. The missionaries had, 
doubtless, often been busied in their convents with the 
laborious work of copying manuscript books, and the sim- 
ple Chinese method of printing must have particularly 
attracted their attention. Many other marvellous pro- 
ductions were notided, such as silk, porcelain, playmg- 
cards, spectacles, and otber products of art and industiy 
unknown in Europe. They brought back those new ideas 
to Europe ; ' and from that time,’ says Abel Bemusat, ' the 
West began, to hold in due esteem the roost beautiful, the 
inost populous, and the most anciently civilized of Ml the 
lour quarters of the world. The arts, the religious faith, 
Bud the languages of its people were studied, and it "was 
even proposed to establish a professorship for the Tartaar 
luBgiiage in the University of Paris. The world^ seem^ 
open tewa?^ the f-EaSt ; geography made immu^ 
end ardor for disd^very opened a new venh for wa 
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ibd'VttotiiEotu spirit of the SoiopeaiiB. As our hemi* 
sphoio became better knoviA, the idea of another ceased to 
ampear a wholly improbably paradox ; and in seeking the 
^pangon of Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus discoTemd 
the New World.’ ” 

!nie first aspect of , China produces that impassion on 
the mind which we call the grotesq^ue. This is merely 
because the customs of this singular nation are so opposite 
to our own. They seem mor^y, no less than physically, 
our antipodes. Their habits are as opposite to ours as the 
dimorion ot their bodies. We stand feet to feet in every- 
thing. In boxing the compass they say " westnoith ” in- 
stead of northwest, " eastsouth ” instead of southeast, and 
their oompass-nee^e points south instead of north Their 
soldiers wear quilted petticoats, satin hoots, and bead 
necklaces, carry umbrellas and fans, and go to a night at- 
tack with lanterns in their hands, being more afraid of 
the dark than of e.Kpo3ing themselves to the enemy. The 
people are very fond of fireworks, but prefer to have them 
in the daytime. Ladies ride in wheelbarrows, and cows 
are driven in (images. While in Europe the feet are put 
in the stocks, in China the stocks are hung round the 
deck* In China the family name comes first, and the per- 
sonal name afterward Instead of saying Benjamin Frank- 
lin or Walter Scott they would say Franklin Benjamin, 
Soott Walter. Thus the Chinese name of Confucius^ 
Kui^-fn-tsee, means the Holy Master Kung j — Kung is 
the family name. In the recent wars with the FngHah 
the mandarins or soldiers would sometimes run away, and 
. thmi commit suicide to avoid punishment. In getting on 
a hmse, the Chinese moimt on the right side. Their 
edd men fly kites, while the little boys look on. The 
left hand is the seat of honor, and to keep on your hat is 
a rign of respect. Visiting cards are painted red, and are 
iota feet long. In the opinion of the Chinese, the seat of 
^ understwding is the stomach. They have viBi^ 
yrnleh contain a million of inhabitanta Their boats are 
by men, but their carriages are moved by hmIm A 
married woman while young and pretty is a slave, but 
she becomes ohl and withered is the mort poweif^. 
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leag^ted, and beloved person in the family. T^he emr 
peror is n|;axdad with the most profound reverence, but 
^ empress mother is a greater person tiian he. Wheh a 
furnishes his house, instead of la3ring stress, as we 
do, <m TOMwood pianos and carved mahogany, ms first 
ambition is for a handsome camphor- wood coflhn, which he 
keeps in the best place in his room. The interest of 
money is thirty-six per cent, which, to be sure, we also 
|[ive in hard times to stave off a stoppage, while with them 
It is the legal rate. We once heard a bad dinner de^ 
Scribed thus ; “ The meat was cold, the wine was hot, and 
everything was sour but the vinegar.” This would not so 
much displease the Chinese, who carefully warm their 
wine, while we ice ours. They understand good living, 
however, very well, are great epicures, and somewhat 
gourmands, for, after dining on thirty dishes, they will 
sometimes eat a duck by way of a finish. They toss their 
meat into their mouths to a tune, every man keeping time 
with liis chop-sticks, while we, on the contrary, make any* 
thing hut harmony with the clatter of our knives and 
forks. A Chinaman will not drink a drop of milk, hut he 
wiU devour birds’-nests, snails, and the fins of sharks with 
a great relisL Our mourning color is black and theirs 
is white ; they mourn for their parents three years, we a 
much shorter time. The principal room in their houses is 
called " the hali of ancestois,” the pictures or tablets of 
whom^ set up against the wall, are worshipped by them ; 
we, on the other hand, are only too apt to send our grand- 
father's portrait to the garret.* 

* Andrew ‘Wilson The Evor-VIctorions Anny, Blackwood, 18C8") 
that “ the Chinese ^ple stand unsurpassed, ana prohablr unequalled; 
ta regard to the possession of ftvedom and self.govemin^t. ' He deniM 
in^uticide ia common in China. '‘Indeed,” says he. “there is 
aching a CStinaman dreads so much as to die cMldlesa. Eve-y Cldna* 
man deatrei to have as large a family as possible ; and the labon of feaude 
emdm ure very profitable.” 
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§ 2. Chmm Qcmnmefii^ hosed on Educaiim. CvoU-Sef^ 
vice Examinations. 

Such are a few of the external difTerences between the 
Chinese customs and ours. But the most essential peou> 
parity of this nation is t^e high value which they attribute 
to knowledge, and the distinctions and reward which they 
b^tow on scholarship. All the civil offices in the Empire 
are given as rewards of literary merit. The government, 
indeed, is called a complete despotism, and the emperor is 
said to have absolute authority. He is not hound by any 
wiittmi constitution, indeed; but the public opinion of 
the land holds him, nevertheless, to a strict responsibility. 
He, no less than his people, is bound by a law higher 
than that of any private will, — the authority of custom. 
For, in China, more than anywhere else, “ what is gray 
with age becomes religion.” The authority of the em- 
peror is simply authority to govern according to the 
ancient usages of the country, and whenever these are 
persistently violated, a revolution takes place and the 
dynasty is changed. But a revolution in China changes 
nothing but the person of the monarch; the unwritten 
Ctmstitution of old usages remains in full force. " A prin- 
ciple oe old ns the monarchy,” says Du Halde, “is this, 
that the state is a large family, and the emperor is in the 
place of both father and mother. He must govern his' 
people with affection and goodness ; he must attend to the 
smallest matters which concern their happiness. Whep 
he is not supposed to have this sentiment, he soon loses 
his hold on the reverence of the people, and his throno 
becomes insecure.” The emperor, therefore, is always 
Btud^ng how to preserve this reputation. When a prov- 
ince is afflicted by famine, inundation, or any other calam- 
he shuts himself in his palace, fasts, and prrblishes 
decrees to relieve it of taxes and afford it aid. 

^e tnre power of the government is in the litera|y 
■clcias.. The ^vemment, though nominally a morrarchy/ is 
really an aristocracy. But it is not an aristocracy of 
,bu^, like that of England, ^r the humblest rrran’s* son 
bah obtaui a place in*it ; nerther is it on aristocracy of- 
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like ours in the United States, nor a military i&is- 
tocraey, like that of Bussia, nor an aristocracy of priestei, 
like tmt of ancient Egypt, and of some modem countries, 
as, lor instance, that of Paraguay under the Jesmts, or 
that of the. Sandwich Islands under the Protestant mis- 
sionaries ; but it is a literary aristocracy. 

' The civil officers in China are called TnaTiHarrng- They 
are chpsen from the three degrees of learned men, who 
may be called the bachelors, licentiates, and doctors. All* 
persons may be candidates for the first degree, except 
three excluded classes, — boatmen, barbers, and actors. 
The candidates are examined by the governors of their 
own towns. Of those approved, a few are selected after 
another examination. These again are examined by an 
officer who makes a circuit once in three years for that 
purpose. They are placed alone in little rooms or closets; 
with pencils, ink, and paper, and a subject is given them 
to write upon. Out of some four hundred candidates fif- 
teen may be selected, urho receive the lowest de^e. There 
is another triennial examination for the second degree, 
at which a small number of the bachelors are promoted. 
The examination for the highest dt^ec, that of doctor, is 
held at Pekin only, when some three hundred are taken 
out of five thousand. These are capable of receiving 
the highest offices. Whenever a vacancy occurs, one (rf 
those who have received a degree is taken by lot from 
the few senior names. But a few years since, there were 
five thousand of the liighest rank, and twenty-seven 
thousand of the second rank, who had not received om- 
plbyrnent. 

The subjects upon which the candidates are examined, 
and the methods of these examinations, are thus described 

the Shanghae Almanac (1852).* 

■llie examinations for the degree of Kenjin (or licen- 
tiate) takes place at the principal city of each province 
once in three years. The average numW of bachelors iu 
l^e large province of Keang-Nan (which cenfcains seventy 
nrillions of inhabitants) is twenty thousand, out of whom 

* Quoted by Mr. Meudoita, vlia^.«(UTant8 the coiteetneas of the acooe&t> 
Cl^eee and tiieir AobeUii^'' p. 404. 
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4!ii3|)r about two bundled 'sueoeed. Sixty-five TnftniTa.i^ 
aie depute for this examinatiou, besides subordinate 
<Kffieials. The two chi$f examiners are sent from Pekin# 
When the candidates enter the examination haU tHey aie 
searched for books or manuscripts, which might 
them in writing their essays. This precaution is not’ su- 
^rduous, for many plans have been invented to ena)>le 
mediocre people to pass. Sometimes a thin hook, printed 
on very small type from cojmerplates, is slipped into a 
hole in the sole of the shoo. But persons detected in such 
practices are ruined for life. In a list of one hundred and 
forty-four successful candidates, in I80I, thirteen were over 
forty year^ of age, and one under fourteen years ; seven 
were under twenty ; and all, to succeed, must have known 
by heart the whole of the Sacred Books, besides being well 
read in histoiy. 

Three sets of themes are given, each occupying two days 
and a night, and until that time is expired no one is 
aiUowed to leave his apartment, which is scarcely large 
enough to sleep in. The essays must not contain more 
Ijuan seven hundred characters, and no erasure or coirec- 
tran is allowed. On the first ^ys the themes are taken 
from the Four Books ; on the next, from the older dassios ; 
<m the lasti miscellaneous questions are given. The themes 
Me such as these : “ (Jhoo-tsze, in commenting on the Shoo- 
Siug, made use of four authors, who sometimes say too 
much, at other times too little ; sometimes their expla^- 
^ms are forced, at other times too ornamental What 
have you to observe ou them ? ” " Chinshow had great 
ehilities for historic writing. In his Three Kingdoms he 
has depreciated Ohoo-ko-leang, and made very light of K 
and £, two other celebrated charoctera What is it that 
ho says of them ? ” 

Th^e public-service examinations are conducted with 
the greatest impartiality. They were esUblished about a 
thousand years ago, and have been gradually improved 
‘fiuriag the intervening time. They form tlie basis cl 
the w;hgle83^m of Chinese government. They malai a 
gopd education iMiiveraally desirable,, as the poorest 
mx ^ 80U ^us advanoed to the highest posiriom 
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jUI' of the hundreds of thousands who pic^re ,to eouipete 
are oblige to know the whole system of Cenihcius, to 
oommlt to memory all his moral dpotrines, and to be- 
,0(inie femiliar with all the traditional wisdom of the laud. 
Unis a public op^on in favor of existing institutions and 
the fundamental ideas of Chinese government is continu- 
ally created anew. 

Wliat an imnieuse advantage it woiild be to our own 
Countiy il' we should adopt this institution of China ! 
Instead of making offices the prize of impudence, political 
management, and party services, let them be competed for 
by all who consider themselves qualified. I.et all offices 
now given by appointment be hei-eafter bestowed on those 
who show themselves best qualified to perform the duties.. 
Each class of offices would of course reqriire a different 
kind of examination. For some, physical culture as well as 
mental might be required. Persons M’ho wished diplomatic 
situations should be prepared in a knowledge of feu-eigu 
languages as well a«i of international law. All should be 
examined on the Constitution and history of the United 
States. Candidates for the Post-Office Department should 
be gpod copyists, quick at arithmetic, and acquainted with 
book-keeping. It is true that we cannot by an examina- 
tiou obtain a certain knowledge of moral qualities ; but 
industry, accuracy, fidelity in work would certainly show 
themselves. A change from the present coiTiipt ami cor- 
rupting system of appointments to that of competitive 
examinations would do more just now for our country 
than any other measure of reconstruction whicli can be 
proposed. The permanence of Chinese institutions is be- 
lieved, by those who know best, to resvili; from the influ- 
ence of the literary class. Literature is naturally con- 
smrvative ; the tone of the literature studied is eminently 
conservative ; and the most intelligent men in the empiro 
type personally interested in the continuance of the insti- 
tutious under which they hope to attain jwsition and 
fortnne. 

highest civil offices are seats at the great tnbunaht' 
^ btturdsr^and the positions d" viceroys, or goveraois, d 
Ive edight)^ provinces. 
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The boetds are : — 

Poll, Board of Appointment of Ma-TniftTiiift. 

Hott Fou, Board of Fuumce. 

Lee Pou, Board of CereniMiies. 

Ping Pou, Board of War. 

Hing Pou, Board of Oriminal Justice. 

Koug Pou, Board of Works, — canals, bridges, &c. 

The members of these boards, with their councillors 
and suboidlnates, amount to twelve hundred officers. 
Then there is the Board of Doctors of the Han Lin Col- 
lege, who have charge of the archives, history of the em- 
pire, &c. ; ^nd the Board of Censors, who are the highest 
mandarins, and have a peculiar office. Tlieir duty is to 
stand between the people and the mandarins, and betlveen 
the people and the emperor, and even rebuke the latter 
if they find him doing wrong. This is rather a perilous 
duty, but it is often faithfully performed. A censor, who 
went to tell the emperor of some faults, took his coffin 
with liim, and left it at the door of the palace. Two cen- 
sors remonstrated witli a late emperor on the expenses of 
his palace, specifying the sums uselessly lavished for per- 
fume and flowers for his concubines, and stating that a 
million of taels of silver might be saved for the poor by 
roduchig these expenses. Sung, the commissioner who 
at^ded Loixl Macailnoy, remonstrated with the Emperor 
Kiaking on his attachment to play-actors and strong 
drink, which degraded him in the eyes of the i)eople. The 
emperor, highly irritated, asked him what punishment he 
deserved for liis insolence. " Quartering,” said Sung. 
"Choose another,” said the emperor. "Let me be be- 
headed.” " Choose again,” said the emperor ; and Surrg 
asked to be strangled. The next day the emperor ap- 
pointed him governor of a distant province. — afraid to 
punish him for the faithful discharge of his duty, but glad 
to have him at a distance. Many such anecdotes are re- 
lated, showing that there is some moral courage in China. 

The governor of a province, or viceroy, has great po^nn 
He also is chosen from among the mandarins in the way 
described. The only limitat’ons of bds power are these : 
Im is bound to metke a' full report every three years of the . 
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afifoirs of the province, avd give in Uan (uicount of hi» ^m 
fmlUy and if he omits any, and they are discovered in 
^heir he is punished by degnuhition, bambooing, or 
death. It is the right of any subject, however h^ble, to 
complain to the emperor himself against any ofiiceT, how- 
ever high ; and for this purpose a large drum is placed at 
one of the palace gates. Whoever strikes ic has his case 
examined under the emperor’s eye, and if he has been 
wronged, his wrongs are redressed, but if he has com- 
plained imnecessai^y, he is severely punished. Imperial 
visitors, sent by the Board of Censors, may suddenly ar- 
rive at any time to examine the concerns of a province ; 
and a governor or other public officer who is caught crip- 
ping is immediately reported and punished. 

Thus the political institutions of China are built on lit- 
erature. Knowledge is the road to power and wealth. 
All tlie talent and Imowledge of the nation are interested 
in the support of institutions which give to them either 
power or the hope of it. And these institutions work 
well The machinery is simple, but it produces a vast 
amount of happiness and domestic virtue. While in most 
parts of Asia the people are oppressed - by petty tyrants, 
and ground down by taxes, — while they have no motive 
to improve their condition, since everj'’ advance will only 
expose them to greater extortion, — the people of China 
are industrious and happy. In no part of the world lias 
agriculture been carried to such perfection. Every piece 
of ground in the cultivated parts of the empire, except 
those poitions devoted to ancestral monuments, is made 
to yield t wo or three crops annually, by the careful tillage 
bestbwed on it. The ceremony of opening the soil at the 
bf^innlng of the year, at which the emperor officiates, 
originated two thousand years ago. Farms are small, — 
Cf one or two acres, — and each family raises on its farm 
.afl that it consumes. Silk and cotton are cultivated and 
manufactured in families, each man 'minniag, M'oaving; 
BBid dyeing his own web. In the manufacture of poroe- 
laih, on tlie contiary, the division of labor is carried very 
f«. The -best is made at tin* i Ulage of Kiangsee, which 
eonJains a million of inhabitants Seventy hands are 
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«omefc^M employed on a single cup. The Chinese are 
■vwy skilral in working hom and ivory. large 
are inade of hom, transparent and without a flaw. At 
Bimungham men have tried with machines to cut ivory 
m the same msiiner as the Chinese, and have failed. 

§ 3. lAfe and’CharaxUr of Cffnifueius. 

Of this nation the .great teacher for twenty-throe cen- 
tunes has been Confucius. He was bom 561 b. c and 
was contemporary with the Tarquins, Pythagoras, and Cy- 
raa About his time occurred the return of the Jews from 
iwbylon and the invasion of Greece by Xerxes 
^cendants have always enjoyed high privileges,* and 
there are now some forty thousand of them in China, 
seventy generations and more removed from their great 
ancestor. His is the oldest family in the world, dnless 
Tv Jews as a single family descended from 

Abraham. His influence, through his writings, .on the 
ixiwds of so many millions of human beings is greater than 
!v Vho ever lived, excepting the writers of 

faying this we do not forget the names 
OT Mohammed, Aristotle, St, Augustine, and Luther. So 
»«■ as we can see, it is the influence of Confucius #hich 
^ maintained, though probably not originated, in China, 
ttot profound reverence for parents, that strong family 
Motion, that love of order, that regard for knowledge and 
deference for literary men. which are fundamental piinci- 
plM underlying all the Chinese institutions. His minute 
practical system of morals, studied as it is by aH the 
leamm, and constituting the sum of knowledge the 
pTmcjplc of government in China, has exerted and exerts 
influence on that innumerable people which it is 
ifoposmble to estimate, hut which makes us admire the 
power which can emanate from a single soul. 

JJTo exert such an influence requires greatness. If the 

t wee w to be known by its fruits, Confucius must have toi 
> of the master minds of our race. The supposition'^ 
t a man of low morals or small intellect, an imposter 
fflt? w enthusiast, could influence the world, » a theory 
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^nrhieb is an insult to buman natnie. The time fiitt aodi 
^ecoiea has happily gone by. We now know tiliat nothing 
wn eoi^ nothing, — Uiat a fire of straw may malre a 
mwbt blaze, but must necessarily soon go out. A light 
which iUuminatM centuries must be more than an 
fetuus. ‘ Accordingly we should approach Confucius with 
^peot, and expect to find something good and wise in 
hw writings: It is only a Jwing spirit which will enable 
ns to penetrate the dl^culties which surround the study 
and to ajmrehend something of the true genius of th^ 
man and his teachings. As there is no immediate dan- 
ger trf hbcoming his followers, we can see no objections to 
a c^rae, which also appears to he a species of men- 
tal hospitality, eminently in accordance with the spirit of 
our own Master. 

Confucius belongs to that small company of select ones 
whose lives have been’ devoted to the moral elevation of 
their fellow-men. Among them he stands high, for ho 
sought to implant the purest principles of religion and 
morals in the character of the whole people, and succeeded 
m doing it. To show that this was his puipose it will 
be necessary to give a brief sketch of his life. 

His anceatni-s were eminent statesmen and soldiers in 
the small ^country of Xioo, then an independent kingdom, 
now a Chinese province. The year of his birth was that 
in which Cyrus became king of Persia. His father, one 

the highest officers of the kingdom, and a brave soldier, 
died^ when Confucius was three yeara old. He was a 
studious hoj'', and when fifteen years old had studied the 
five sacred books called Kings. He was uuwried at the 
age of nineteen, and had onlj one son by his only wife, 
^^us son died before Confucius, leaving as his posterity a 
irisc^e grandchild, from w’hom the great multitudes of his 
'OfiMeinaants now in China were derived. Tliis grandson 
•was second only to Confucius in w'isdom, and was the 
laadber of the illu^rious Mencius. 

,, The first of the life of Confucius was spent in at- 
Imfij^ing to reform the abuses of society by means of , the 
rniimal Stations which he held, by his infiuence with princes, 
tmvdling and intercouise with men. Tlm saimnd 
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period was that in which he was recced from his travels 
to become a minister in hjs native country, the kingdon^ 
ofXoo. Here he applied ^ theories of govenunent, ahd 
tested their practicability.! He was then fifty years o^ 
His success was soon apparent in the growing ^ospmty 
of the whole people. Instead of the tyranny whi^ be- 
fore prevailed, they were now ruled according to his idea 
of good government, — that of the father of a family. 
Confidence was restored to the public mind, and all good 
influences followed. But the tree was not yet deeply 
enough rooted to resist accidents, and all his wise arrange- 
ments were suddenly overthrown by the caprice of the 
monarch, who, tired of the austere v^ue of Confuci^, 
suddenly plunged into a career of dissipation. Confucius 
resigned his office, and again became a wanderer, but now 
with a new motive. He had before travelled to learn, 
now ho travelled to teach. He ccdlected disciples arorind 
him, and, no longer seeking to gain the ear of princes, he 
difihsed his ideas among the common people by means of 
his disciples, whom he sent out everywhere to communi- 
cate diis doctrines. 3o,. amid many vicissitudes of out- 
ward fortune, be fived till he was seventy-three years old. 
Tn the last years of his life he occupied himself in pub- 
lishing his works, and in editing the Sacred Books. His 
disciples hiifl become very numerous, historians estimat- 
injg uiem at three thousand, of whom five hundred had 
attained to official station, seventy-two had penetrated 
deeply into his system, and ten, of the highest class of 
mind and characier, were continually near his person. Of 
these Hwuy was especially valued by him, as having early 
attained superior virtue. He frequently referred to him 
in his conversations. " I saw him continually advance,” 
said he, “ but 1 never saw him stop in the path of knowl- 
edge.’^^ Again he says : “ The wisest of my disciples, hav- 
ing one idea, understands two. Hwny, having one'under- 
s^ds ten ” One of the select ten disciples, Tszee-loo, was 
T wAb and impetuous like the Apostle Peter. Another,, 
Tszee-Kung, was loving and tender like the Apostle JohUi 
^6 buUt a house near the grave of Oonlhcius, wherein to 
mourn for him flitei his death. 
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pfhe last ^eais of the life of Confacius were devoted to 
editjng the Sacked Books, or Kings. As we now have them 
the/ come from him. Authentic records of Chinese tiis- 
toiy extend *baGk to 2357 b. c., while the Chinese phUoso* 
phy originated with Fuh-he, who lived about 3327 b. c. 
Sfo it was who substituted writing for the knotted strings 
which before formed the only means of reconL He was 
cdso the author of the Eight Diagrams, — each consisting 
of three liness half of which are whole and half broken in 
tw<\ — which by their various combinations are supposed 
to represent the active and passive principles of the uni- 
v^e in all their essential forms. Confucius edited the 
Yih-Kiag, the Shoo-King, the She-King, and the Le~Ke, 
which comstitute the whole of the ancient literature of 
China which has come down to posterity.* The Four 
Books, which contain the doctrines of Confucius, anH of 
his school, were not written by himself, but composed 
others after his death. 

One of these is called the " Immutable Mean,” and its 
object is to show that virtue consists in avoiding extremes. 
Another — the Lun-Yu, or Analects — contains the con- 
versation or table-talk of Confucius, and somewhat resem- 
bles the Memorabilia of Xenophon and Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson.* 

* Dr. L^gge thus amnges the Sacred Books of China, or the Chinese 
Classics 

A. The Five KiTig. [Khig means a weh of cloth, or the warp which 
keeps the threads in their place.] * 

(a) 7YA. lL^ug, (Changes.) 

(b) Shao-King. (Kistoiy.) 

(o) She-King. (Odes.) 

(d) Le-Ke Kiny. (Bites.) 

(e) Ch'un-Tiev.. (Spring and Antuma. Annals from a. c. 721 to 

480.) 

The Four Books. 

(a) Xwn-Fa. (Analects, or Table-Talk of Confucius.) 

(b) Ta-Sw. JOreat T,eaming. Written by Taanq-Sin. a diactple 
of Coiifucius.) 

(c) Chvn^- Ymtg (or Doctrine of the 3Cean), sscnbed to Kwiff-Keiht 
tlnp grandson of Confucius. 

(d^ Works'of JEfenciuf. 

Aftw the death of Confdcins then was a period in which the Sacra^ 
BbiAs wen nneh oon-upte^ down’ the Han dynasty o 201 to 
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' of ConAieius vbs thiis d^ted to commtmS^ 

ilffi'to 1^6 Chinese nation a feir great moral and relij^oua 
pnnciples, which he believed ^otdd insnre tl)e hafypiiiesa 
df the people^ His devotion to this aim appeun in his 
vritings. Thus he says : 

" At fifteen years 1 longed for wisdom. At thili^ my 
mind was fixed in the pursuit of it At forty I saw dearly 
certain principles. At fifty I understood the rule given 
by heaven. At sixty everything I heard I easily under* 
stood. At seventy the desires of my heart no longer 
transgressed the law.” 

” If in the morning I hear about the right way, and in 
the evening 1 die, I can be happy.” 

He says of himself : " He is a nian who through his 
earnestness in seeking knowledge forgets his food, and in 
lus joy for having found it loses ail sense of his toil, and 
thus occupied is unconscious that he has almost reechdd 
old age.” 

. Again : *' Coarse rice for foodj water to drink, the bended 
arm for a pillow, — happiness may be enjoyed even wi& 
these; but without virtue both riches and honor seem to 
me like the passing cloud.” 

^ Grieve not that men know not you ; grieve that you 
know not men.” 


A. P. 24), which collected, edited^ and revised tlicrti : since which time 
they have Iweii watclieii witli the greatest cave. 

♦‘The evidence is complete that the Classical Books of China have 
come down from at least a ceiituiy lajfore our era, substantially the same 
as we have them nt pi*esent/’ — Zcf/i/c, VoL 1. Chap. 1. § 2. 

The Four Biniks have been traiialattidinto French, German, and English. 
D?. Mai*rfnnan translated the Luu-Yu. Mr. Collie afterward publi^ed 
at Calcutta |he Four Books But within a few years the labors of previous 
fetliologiMs have been almost sui>evRedt.d by Dr. Legge's splendid Work, still 
in prooes$ of publication. We have, as yet, only the volumes containing 
Tour Books of Confucius and his successors, lind a portion of the 
Lei^^s work is in Chinese and English, witli copious uotes and cx- 
tmets Hom many Chinese commentators. In his notes, and his preliml* 
nary dissertations, Im endeavors to do justice to Confucius and his doc- 
Perhaps he does not fully succeed in this, but it is evident that 
^ Aspects the Chinese sage, and is never willingly unfair to hitei. If to 
the ^KHiks Above lueutioned he added the works of Pauthier, Stanislas 
JiiiUen, MoM, and other French sinologues, and the Gemiaii works on 
m siune subject, we have a suffloiont apparatus for the study of Cfainesa 
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*,To Tnls wKih equity is like the North Staf, whioh is 
fixed, and all the rest go round it.” 

“The essence' of knowledge is> having it, to apply it; 
not toviog to confess your ignorance.” 

“ Woesmp as though the Deity were present.” 

“If my mind is not engaged in my worship, it is as 
though I worshipped not.” 

" Formeiiy, in hefuriug men, I heard their words, and 
gave them credit for their conduct; now I hear thmr 
wmds, and observe their conduct" 

“ A man’s life depends on virtue ; if a bad man lives, it 
is only by good fortune.” 

“ Some proceed blindly to action, without knowledge ,• I 
hear much, and select the best course.” 

He was once found fault with, when in office, for not 
opposing the marriage of a ruler with a distant relation, 
which was an offence against Chinese propriety. He 
said . " I am a happy man ; if I have a fault, men ob- 
serve it” 

Confucius was humble. He said : “ I cannot bear to 
hear myself called equal to the sages and the good. All 
timt can be said of me is, that 1 study with delight the 
conduct cf the .sages, and instruct men without weariness 
therein.” 

“ The good man is serene,” said he, " the bad always in 
fear." 

“ A good man regards the root ; he fixes the root, and 
all else flows out of it The root is filial piety ; the fruit 
Iwothei ly love.” 

“ There may be fair words and an bumble ccuntesuance 
when there is little real virtue.” 

“ I daily examine myself in a threefold manner : in my 
transactions with men, if I am upright ; in my intercourse 
with friends, if I am faithful ; and whether I illustrate the 
t^his^ of my master in my conduct” 

" Faithfulness and sincerity are the highest things.” 

When you transgress, do not fear to return.’ 

Xemn the past and you will know the future.” 

Th0 gmd; principles which he taught were based 

osk'l&iQily affection and duty. He taught kings ^y 
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itete to treat their subjecta asohildren, subjects to respeet 
the Iriwga as parents ; and these ideas so penetrated the 
nations mind, that emperors are obliged to seem to - gov- 
ern thus, even if they do not desire it. Confucius 
a teacher of reverence, — reverence for God, respect fdi^ 
parents, respect and reverence for the past and its lega^ 
Sm, for the great men and great ideas of former times. 
He taught men also to regard each other as brethren, and 
even the golden rule, in its negative if not its positive 
form, is to be found in his writings. 

Curiously enough, this teacher of reverence was dis- 
tinguished by a remarkable lump on the top of his head, 
where the phrenologists have placed the oigan of venera^ 
tion.* Rooted in his organization, and strengthened by 
all his convictions, this element of adoration seemed to 
him the crown of the whole moral nature of man. itot, 
while full of veneration, he seems to have been deficient 
in the sense of spiritual things. A personal God was un- 
known to him ; so that his worship was directed, not to 
God, but to antiquity, to ancestors, to propriety and usage, 
to the state as father and mother of its subjects, to the 
ruler us in the place of authority. Perfectly sinc@re, 
deeply and absolutely assured of all that he knew, he said 
notmng ho did not believe. His power came not only 
j^m the depth and clearness of his convictions, but from 
the absolute honesty of his soul. 

Lao-tse, for cwcnty-eight years his contemporary, 
founder of one of the three existing religions of China, — 
Tao-ism, — was a man of perhaps equal intelligence. But 
he was chiefly a thinker ; he made no attempt to elevate the 
people ; .his purpose was to repress the passioms, and to 
preserve the soul in a perfect equanimity. He was the 
Zeno of the East, founder of a Chinese stoicism. With 
him virtue is sure of its reward ; everything is arranged 
by U fixed law. His disciples afterA/N'aids added to his 
system a thaumaturgic element and an invocation of de- 
mrt^ spirits, so that now it resembles our modem Spirit- 
ism; but the original doctrine of Lao-tse was rationalism 

* "On the top of hk head waa a ramarkable fonnalion, in eonseoueace 
cf wbiidli he was named Kt-w." — I^egge, Vol. I. Chiqi. YI. (note). 
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^ philofiopliy and stoicism in morals. Confucius is said, 
in a Ghinesa work, to have visited him, and to have 
fi^ankly confessed his inability to understand him. "I 
Imow how birds fly, how fishes swim, how animals run. 
The bird may be shot, the fish hooked, and the beac^ 
snared. But there is the dragon. I cannot tell how he 
mounts in the air, and soars to heaven. To-day I have 
seen the dragon.” 

But the modest mar, who bved for others, has far sur- 
passed in his influence this dragon of intelligence. It 
’certainly increases our hope for man, M'hen we see how 
these quabties of perfect honesty, good sense, generous 
devotion to the public good, and Mebty to the last in ad- 
herence to his work, have made Confucius during twenty-* 
three centuries the daily teacher and guide of a third of 
the. human race. 

Confucius was eminently distinguished by energy and 
persistency. lie did not stop working till he died. His 
life was of one piece, beautiful, noble. “ The general of 
a large army,” said he, " may be defeated, but you cannot 
defeat the determined mind of a peasant.” He acted con- 
formably to this thought, and to another of his sayings. 

If 1 am building a mountain, and stop before the last 
basketful of earth is placed on the summit, I have failed 
of my work. But if I have placed but one basketful on 
the plain, and go on, I am really building a mountain.”^ 

Hany l^autiful and noble things are related concerning 
tile character of Confucius, — of his courage in the midst 
0 ^ danger, of his humility in the highest position of honor. 
His writings and bfe liave given the law to Clun^e 
thought. He is the patron saint of that great empire. 
His a octrine is the state religion of the nation, sustained 
by (Jie whole power of the emperor and the literary body. 
His ebooks are published every y«ir by societies formed 
ftHr iliat purpose, who distribute them gratuitously. His 
deiicendanis enjoy the highest con?idenition. The num- 
ber of teihples erected to his memorj' is sixteen hun^ced 
a nd saxty. One of them occupies ten acr^ of land. ,On 
two festivals in the year sacred to ^ memoT^therC 
SAcrificed some seventy thousand animals of dmfeient 
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ktiidB, ftad tweniy-seven thonapnd ;piece8 of silk: sra 
burned <m. his altars. Yet his Ss a religion without priests^ 
htuigy, or pubUc worship, except on these two occauoDS. 

' § 4 FhUosophy and Bvhaeguevd Deadopmfftd of Con- ^ 

fudanim,. 

According to Mr. Meadows, the philosophy of China, in 
its origin and present aspect, may be thus briefiy de- 
scribed* Setting aside the Buddhist system and t|iat 
of Tao-ism, which supply to the Chinese the element of 
religious worship and the doctrine of a supernatural world, 
wanting in the system of Confucius, we find the latter as 
thb established religion of the state, merely tolerating the 
others as suited to persons of weak minds. The Confii- 
cian system, constantly taught by the competitive exami- 
nations, rules the thought of China. Its first development 
was from the birth of Confucius to the death of Mencius 
(or from 551 b. c. to 313 n. c.). Its second period was 
from the time of Chow-tsze (a. o. 1034) to that of Choo- 
tsze (a. d. 1200). The lust of these is the real fashioner 
of Chinese philosopliy, and one of the truly great men of 
the human race. His works are chiefly Commentaries' tm 
the and the l our Books. They are committed to 

memory by millions of Chinese who aspire to pass the 
public-service examinations. The Chinese philosophy, 
tlius established by Choo-tsze, is as followaf 
^ There is one highest, ultimate principle of all existence, 
*— tlie Tae-keih, or Grand Extreme. This is absolutely 
immaterial, and the basis of the order of the universe. 
STrom this ultimate principle, operating from all etemitj^, 
come all animate and inanimate nature. It operates in 
A twofold way, by expansion and contraction, or by cease- 
less active and passive pulsations. The active expansive 
pdlsation is called Yang, the passive intensive pulsation 
lS|Yin, and the two may be called the Positive and Nega- 
tiye l^sences of all things. Wlien the active expansive 
phase of the process has reached its extreme limit, the op- 

* lleadowa, “ The Chinese and their Bobellions,” p. 332. 

y lleadnws, p. 342. 
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iggratioh becomes passive and intensive ; and from these vi- 
bitttieus originate all material and mortal existences. Cre- 
arion is therefore a perpetual process, — matter and spirit 
ate opposite results of the same force^ The one tends to 
variety, the other to upity ; and variety in unity is a per- 
manent and universal law of being. Man results mm 
the utmost development of this pulsatory action and pas- 
sion ; and man’s nature, as the highest lesult, is perfectly 
good, consisting of five elements, namely, charity, righte- 
.oumess, propriety, wisdom, and sincerity. These consti- 
tute the inmost, essential nature of man; but as man 
comes in contact with the outwai-d world evil arises by 
the conflict. When man follows the dictates of his natarc 
Ms actions are good, and harmony results. When he is 
unduly influenced by the outward world his actions are 
evil, and discord intervenes. The holy man is one who 
has an instinctive, inward sight of the ultimate principle 
in its twofold operation (or what we should call the sight 
of God, the beatific vision), and who therefore spontane- 
ously and easily obeys his nature. Hence all his thoughts 
are perfectly wise, his actions perfectly good, and his 
, words perfectly true. Confucius was the last of these 
holy men. The infallible authority of tlie Sacred Books 
results from the fact that their writers, being holy men, 
had an instinctive perception of the working of the ulti- 
mate principle. 

All Oonfncian philosophy is per\'aded by these princi- 
ples first, tliat example is omnipotent ; secondly, that to 
secui'e the saijpty of the empire, you must secure the hap- 
piness of the people ; thirdly, that by solitary persistent 
thought one may penetrate at last to a knowledge of the 
essence of things ; fourthly, tliat the object of all govem- 
meiit is to make* the people virtuous and contented.. 

§ 5. Lao-tse and Tao-mn. 

One of the three religious systems of China is that of 
the Tao, the other two being that of Confucius, and that of 
£Niddhism in its Chinese form. The dififoolty in under- 
atauding Tao-ism comes irom its appearing under three' 
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^'i;, entifelydistiuci forms: (1) as a philosophy of the absolute 

^ unconditioned, in the great work of the Tse*lao, or 
old teacher;* (2) as a system of^morality of the utilitarian 
school, which resolves duty into prudence; and (3) as 
... ^ a sysi^ of magic, connect^ with the belief in spirits. 

In the Tao-te-king we have the ideas of Lao himself, 
which we win endeavor to state ; premising that they 
sre considered very obscure and difficult even by the Chi- 
nese commentators. 

The Tag (§ 1) is the unnamable, and is the origin of 
heaven and earth. As that which can be named, it is 
the mother of all things. These two are essentially one. 
Bein|r and not-being are bom from each other (§ 2). The 
Too IS empty but inexhaustible (§ 4), is pure, is profoimd, 
and was before the Gods. It is invisible, not the object 
of perception, it returns into not-being (§§ 14, 40), It 
is vague, confused, and obscure (§ 25, 21). It is little and 
strong, universally present, and all beings return into it 
(§ 32^ It is without desires, great (§ 34), All things are 
born of being, being is bom of not-being (§ 40). 

From these and similar statements it would appear that 
► the philosophy of the Tao-te-king is that of absolute , 
being, or the identity of being and not-being. In this 
point it anticipated Hegel by twenty-three centuries.J It 
teaches that the absolute is the source of being and of 
»0t-beiug. Being is essence, not-being is existence. The 
first is tlie nouinenal, the last the plieuonieiial. 

As being is tlnj source of not-being (§ 40), by iden- 
tifying one’s self wdth being one attains ,to all that is 
not-being, i. o. to all that exists. Instead, therefore, of 
' aiming at acquiring knowledge, the wise man avoids it : 

instead of acting, he refuses lo act. He "feeds his mind 
with a wise passiveiiess.” (§ 16.) “Not to <itd is the 
source of all powei-,” is a thesis continually present to 
, tha mind of Lao (§§ 3, 23, 38, 43, 48, 63). The wise man 

^ •* Ije Tao-te-king, le lirre do la voic ot de la Tortu, compost dans le 
vi«' aikile avant I'fero Cliredenne, iw le philosophe Loo-tseu, tniduit par 
^ ^ Stanialaa Jnlien. Paria, 1S42/’ 

VLe llirro deg KtScouipeuses et dea Peines. JuUen, 1835.*" 

. t ^'SeyiEi and Nichts ijit Dasaelbe." Hegel. 
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Is Hks mter (§§ 8, 78), which seems weak and is strong ; 
Vhicb yields, seeks the lowest place, which seems the 
softest Ihmg <uid breaks the hardest thing. . To be wise 
one must > renounce wisdom, to be good one must re- 
nonmce justice and humanity, to be learned one must 
renounce knowledge (§§ 19, 20, 45), and must haye no 
^ires (§§ 8, 22), must detach one’s self from all tilings 
(§ 20) and be like a ncw-bom babe. From everything 
proceeds its opposite, the easy from the difficult, the 
difficult from the easy, the long from the short, the high 
iiom the low, ignorance from knowledge, knowledge from 
ignorance, the first from the last, the last from the first. 
These antagonisms are mutually related by the bidden 
principle of the Tao (§§ 2, 27). Nothing is independent 
or capable of existing save through its opposite. The 
good man and bad man are equally necessary to each 
other (§ 27). To desire aright is not to desire (§ 64). 
The saint can do great things because he does not at- 
tempt to do them (§ 63). The imwarliko man con- 
quers.* He who submits to others controls them. By 
this negation of all things we come into possession of aU 
things (§ 68). Not to act is, therefore, the secret of all 
power (§§ 3, 23, 38, 43, 48, 63). 

We find here the .same doctrino of opposites which 
appears in the Phnedo, and which has come up again and 
^aiu in philosophy. We shall find something like it 
in the Sjiinkhya-karika of the Hindoos. The Duad, with 
the Monad brooding behind it, is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Avesta. 

The result, thus far, is to an active passivity. Lao 
teaches that nut to act involves the highest energy of 
being, and leads to the greatest results. By not acting 
one identifies himself with the Tao, and receives all its 
power. And hero we cannot doubt that the Ghinese 
philosopher was pursuing the same course with Sakya- 
Mubi. The Tao of the one is the Nirvana of the otnex.^. 

different motive in each mind constitutes the difftiv 
«»ce of their career. Sakya-Muni sought Nirvana, or 


“ The meek shu^uherit the euih." 
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the absolute, the pure knowledge, in order to escape froin 
evil and to conquer it Xao wught it, as his Wk shows, 
to attain power. At this point the two systems diverge. 
Buddhism is generous, benevolent, humane ; it seelra to 
help others. Tao-Um seeks its own. Hence the sdfish 
morality which pervades the Book of Howards and Pun- 
uhments. Every good action has its reward attached to 
it. Hence also the degradation of the system into pure 
magic and spiritism. Buddhism, though its course runs 
so nearly parallel, always retains in its scheme of merits 
a touch of generosity. 

We find thus, in the Tao-te-king, the element after- 
wards expanded into the system of utilitarian and endse- 
monic ethics in the Book of Hewards and Punishments. 
We also can trace in it the source of the magical ten- 
dency in Tao-ism. The principle, that by putting one’s 
self into an entirely passive condition one can enter into 
communion with the unnamed Tau, and so acquire power 
over nature, naturally tends to magic. Precisely the 
same course of thought led to similar results in the case 
of Neo-Platohism. The ecstatic union with the divine 
element in all nature, which Plotinus attained four times 
in his life, resulted from an immediate sight of God. In 
this sight is all truth given to the soul. The unity, says 
Plotinus, which produces all things, is an essence behind 
both sulratance and form. Through this essential being 
all souls commune and interact, and magic is this inter- 
action of soul upon sold through the soul of souls, with 
which one becomes identified in the ecstatic union. A 
man therefore can act on demons and control spirits by 
tbeuigic rites. Julian, that ardent Heo~Platonician, was 
surrounded by diviners, hieropliants, and aruspices.* 

In the Tao-te-king (§§ 60, 55, 56, etc.) it is said that 
he who knows the Tao need not fear the bite of serpents 
nm the jaws of wild beasts, nor the claws of biids of 
'prey. Ho is inace^sible to good and to evil He need 
rem neither rhinoceros nor tiger. In battle he needs 
nether cuirass nor swoiil. The tiger cannot tear him, the 

* See ** La Ifagieet rAstrologie, par Alfred Htmiy." 
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sc^iet cannot wound him. He is invulnerable and safh 
from death.* 

If Heo^Platonism had not had for its antagonist the 
vttal force of Christianity, it might have established itself 
as a permanent form of religion in tlie Boman Empire, 
as Tao-ism has in China. 1 have tried to show how the 
‘later form of this Chinese system has come natural^ 
from its principles, and how a philosophy of the absolute 
may. have degenerated into a system of necromancy. 

§ 6. Religious Character of the " Kings.” 

We have seen that, in the philosophy of the Con- 
fucians, the ultimate principle is not necessarily iden- 
tical with a living, intelligent, and personal God. Nor 
did Confucius, when he speaks of Teen, or Heaven, ex- 
press any faith in such a being. He neither asserted 
nor denied a Supremb God. His worship and prayer 
did not necessarily implj’ such a faith. It was the prayer, 
of reverence addressed to some sacred, mysterious, un- 
known power, above and behind all visible things. What 
that power was, he, with his supreme candor, did not ven- 
ture to intimate. But in the She-King a personal God is 
addressed The oldest books recognize a Divine person. 
They teach that there is one Supreme Being, who is omni- 
present, who sees all things, and has an intelligence which 
nothing can escape, — that he wishes men to live together 
in peace and brotherhood. He commands not only right ac- 
tions, but pure desires and thoughts; that we should watch 
all our behavior, and maintain a grave and majestic de- 
meanor, “ which is like a palace in which virtue resides” ; 
but especially that we should ^ard the tongue “ For a 
blemish may be taken out of a diamond by carelullj’ polish- 
ing Hi ; but, if your words have the least blemish, there is 
noway to efface that.” “ Humility is the solid foundation 
of all the virtues.” “ To acknowledge one’s incapacity is 
the way to be soon prepared to teach others ; for frpm the 

• '1V«w it* some mlf reilection of this Oriental jil\iloso|ihy whioh tooJt 
ill the ode of Horace, “Integer vitie ” {i. 22), In wluch he dearalbee 
the fectenftotts wolf which fled ht»u him 1 
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moment tliat a man is no longer full of himself, nor jpoffed 
up with empty pride^ whatever good he learns m the 
morning he practises before night." *' Heaven penetrates 
to the Itottom of our hearts, like light into a dark chamo 
her. We must conform oturselves to it, till we are like 
two instruments of music tuned to the same pitch. We 
must join ourselves with it, like two tablets wUch appear' 
but one. We must receive its gifts the very moment its 
hand is open to bestow. Our irregular passions shut up 
the dew of our. souls against God.” 

Such are the teachings of these Kings, which are un- 
questionably among the oldest existing productions *of 
the human mind. In the days of Confucius they seem 
to have been nearly forgotten, and their precepts wholly 
neglected. Confucius revised tliem, add^ his own ex- 
planations and comments, and, as one of the last acts of 
his life, called his disciples around him and made a 
solemn dedication of these books to Heaven. He erected 
jan altar on which he placed them, adored God, and re- 
turned thanks upon his knees in a humble manner for 
having had life and health granted him to finish this 
undertaking. 

§ 7. VoTifudua and ChristianUy. Character of the Chinese. 

It were easy to find defects in the doctrine of Con* 
fucius. It has little to teach of God or immortality. But 
if the law of Moses, which taught nothing of a future life, 
was a preparation for Christianity ; if, as the early Chris- 
tian Fathers assorted, Greek philosophy was also a school- 
muter to bri?ig men to Clnist ; who can doubt that the 
truth and purity iu the teachings of Confucius were prov- 
identially mtended to lead this great nation in the right 
direction ? Confucius is a Star in the East, to lead h^ 
people to Christ. One of Hie most authentic of his say- 
ings is this, that in the West the true Saint must be 
looketV for and found." He had a perception, such as 
truly great men have often had, of some one higher l^an 
himself, who was to come after him. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, that God, who forgets none of his children, has 
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nven this tocher to the swarming millions CSiina to' 
lead them on till they are ready for a higher light. And 
certainly the temporal prosperity and external virtues .of 
this nation, and their long-continued stability amid the 
universal changes of the world, are owing in no small de- 

S !e to the lessons of reverence for the past, of respect for 
owledge, of peace and order, and especially of filial piety, 
which he inculcated. In their case, if in no other, has 
been fulfilled the promise of the divine commandmeiit. 
Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which tlie Lord thj- God giveth thee.” 

In comparing the system of Confucius with Christian- 
ity, it appears ox once that Christianity differs frt>m this 
system, as from most others, in its greater completeness. 
Jesus says to the Chinese philosopher, as he said to the 
Jewish law, " I have not come to destroy, hut to fulfil.” 
He fulfils the Confucian reverence for the past by adding 
hope for the future ; he fulfils its stability by progress, its 
faith in man with faith in God, its intei-est in this world 
with the expectation of another, its sense of time with 
that of eternity. Confucius aims at peace, order, out- 
ward prosperity, virtue, and good morals. All this be- 
longs also to Christianity, but Christianity adds a moral 
enthusiasm, a faith in the spiritual world, a hope of im- 
mortal life, a seij.^e of the Fatherly presence of God. So 
that here, as before, we find that Christianity does not 
exclude other religions, but includes them, and- is distin- 
guished by being deeper, higher, broader, and more far- 
reaching than they. 

A people wdth such institutions and such a social life 
as we have described cannot be despised, and to (3all them 
uncivilized is as absurd in us as it is in them to call 
£ui‘OX>^ans barbarians. They are a good, intelligent, and 
happy pec>ple Lieutenant Forbes, who spent five years 
lu' China, — from 1842 to 1847, — says : *' I found myself 
in the midst of os amiable, kind, and bospiteble a popu^- 
tion as any on the face of the earth, as far ahead of us in 
some thiugs as behind us in others.” As to the charge 
of dishonesty brought against them by those who jud^ 

the whole natiem by the' degraded population of the sub- 
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UYbs of 'Canton, Forbes says, "My own property suffered 
snore in landing in England and passing the British fion- 
tier than in rny whole sojourn in China.” 

“ There is no nation,” says the Jesuit Du Haldo, " more 
laborious and temperate than this. They arc inured to 
hardships from their infancy, which greatly contrilvutcs to 
preserve the innocenp e of their manners. .... They are 
of a mild, tractable, and humane disposition.” He thinks 
them exceedingly modest, and regards the love of gain 
as their chief vice. "J.nterest,” says he, “ is the spring of 
all their actions ; for, when the least profit offers, they 
despise all difficulties and undertake the most painful 
journeys to procure it.” This may be true but if a Chi- 
nese traveller in America should give the same account of 
us, would it not be cpiite as true ? One of the latest writ- 
ers — the author of “ Tlie Middle Kingdom ” — accuses 
the Chinese of gross sensuality, mendacity, and dishonesty. 
No doubt these are besotting sins with them, as with all 
nations who are educated under a system which makes 
submission to authority the chief virtue. But then this 
writer lived only at Canton and Macao, and saw person- 
ally only the refuse of the people. He admits that “ they 
have attained, by the observance of peace and good order, 
to a high security of life and property : that the various 
classes are linked together in a remarkably homogeneous 
manner by the diffusion of education ; and that property 
and industrt^ receive their just reward of food, raiment, 
and shelter.” He also reminds us that the religion of 
China differs from all Pagan religions in this, that it en- 
courages neither cruelty nor sensuality. No human vic- 
tims have ever been offered on its altars, and those 
licentious rites which have appeared in so many religions 
have never disgraced its pm-e worship. 

IHie Chinese citizen enjoys a degree of order, pence, and 
comfort unknown elsewhere in Asix " He can hold and 
sell landed property •with a facility, certainty, and semi- 
nty which is absolute perfection compared with the nature 

English dealings of riie same kind.” * He can traverse 
the country for two thousand miles unquestioned by any 


* Meado^^'s, p. 23 , 
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. offlciaL He can follow what occupation he pj^ases. fte 
can quit hie countiy and re-enter it without a passport. 
The law of primogeniture does not exist. The emperor 
appoints his heir, biit a younger son quite as often as an 
elder one. The principle that no man is entitled by birth 
- to rule over them is better known to the three hundred 
and sixty millions of China than to tlie twenty-seven mil- 
lions of Creat Britain that they have a riglit to a trial by 
their peers.* The principle of Chinese government is to 
peisu^e rather than to compel, to use moral me.ans rather 
tlian physical. This rests on the fundamental belief in 
human goodness. For, as Mr. Meadows justly observes : 
" The theory that man’s nature is radically vicious is the 
true psychical basis of despotic or physical-force govern- 
ment ; while tlie theory that man’s nature is radically 
good is the basis of free or moral-force government.” The 
Chinese government endeavors to he paternal. It has re- 
fused to lay a tax on opium, because that would counte- 
nance the sale of it, though it might derive a large income 
from such a tax. The sacred literature of the Chinese is 
perfectly free from everything impure or offensive. There 
is not a line but might be read aloud in any family circle 
in England. AU immoral ceremonies in idol worship are 
forbidden. M. Hue says that the birth of a daughter is 
counted a disaster in China ; but well-infonncd travellers 
tell us that fathem go about with little daughters on their 
arms, as proud and pleased as a European iather could be. 

Slavery^ and concubinage exist in China, and the hus- 
band has absolute power ' over his vdfe, even of life and 
death. These customs tend to demoralize the Chinese, 
and are a source of groat evil. Woman is the slave of 
man. The exception to this is in the case of a mother. 

. She is absolute in her household, and mothers, in China; 

Inommaiid universal reverence. If an officer asks leave 
absence to visit his mother it must be granted likn. 
A mother may order an official io take her sun to 
prison, and she must be obeyed. As a wife withoaitt 
ehUdren woman is a slave, hot as a mother with gtowa- 
tip sons she is a moniroh. 


* Ifeivlows, p. 18 . 
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§ 8. The Tae-ping Jhisurrection. 

♦ “ 

'Two extraordinaiy events have occtured in onr day in 
China, the results of which may he of the utmost impor- 
tance to the natiun and to mankind. The one is the Tfte- 
ping insurrection, the other the diplomatic mission of M-t. 
Burlingame to the Western world. Whatever may be the 
immediate issue of the great insurrection of our day 
against the Tartar dynasty, it will remain a phenomenon 
of the utmost significance. There is no doubt, notwith- 
standing the general opinion to the contrary, that it 
has been a religious movement, proceeding from a single 
mind deeply moved by the reading of the Bible. The 
hostility of the Chinese to the present Mantchoo .Tartar 
monarchs no doubt aided it ; but there has been in it an 
element of power 'from the beginning, derived, like that of 
the Puritans, from its religious enthusiasm Its leader, 
the Heavenly Prince. Hung-sow-tseuen, son of a poor peas- 
ant living thirty miles northeast of Canton, received a 
tract, containing extracts from the Chinese Bible of Dr. 
Morison, from a Chinese tract distributor in the streets of 
Canton. This was in 1 833, when he wras about twenty 
years of age. He took the book home, looked over it 
carelessly, and thiew it 3side. Disappointed of his de- 
gree at two competitive examinations, he fell sick, and 
saw a vision of an old man. saying : " I am the Creator of 
idl things. Go and do my work.” After this vision six 
years passed by, when the English war broke out, and the 
English ileet took the Chinese forts in the river of Canton. 
Such a great national calamity indicated, according to 
Chinese ideas, something rotten in the government ; and 
such success on the jiart •-'f the English showed that, in 
some way, they were fulfilling the will of Heaven. This 
led Hung-sew-tseuen to peruse again his Christian hooks; 
and alone, with no guide, he became a sincere believer in 
^Christ, after a fashion of his own. God was the Creator 
<of oQ ^things, and the Supreme Father. Jesus was the 
Elder Brother and heaveiuy Teac'tier of mankind. Idol- 
atry was to be overthrown, virtue to be practised Ilung- 
sew4seuen believed that the Bible confirmed his former 
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visioiia. He accepted his mission and began to make oon- 
verts. All his converts renounced idolatry^ and gave up 
worship of Confucius. They travelled to and fro 
tithing, and formed a society of “ God-worshippers.” The 
first convert, Fung-yun-san, became its most a^ent mis- 
sionary and its disinterested preacher. Hung-sew-tseu^ 
returned home, went to Canton, and there met Mr. Boberts, 
an American missionary, who was induced by false chaises 
to refuse him Christian baptism. But he, without being 
offended with Mr. Eoberts, went home and taught his 
converts how to baptize themselves. The society of 
God- worshippers ” increased in number. Some of them 
were arrested for destroying idols, and among them J’ung- 
yun-san, who, however, on his way to prison, converted 
the policemen by his side. These new converts set him at 
liberty and went away with him as his dLsciples. Various 
striking phenomena occurred in this society. Men fell 
into a state of ecstasy and delivered exhortations. Sick 
persons were cured by the power of prayer The teach- 
ings of these ecstatics were tested by Scripture ; if found 
to agree therewith, they were accepted ; if not, rejected. 

It was in October, ^1850, that this religious movement 
assumed a political form. A large body of persons, in a 
state of chronic rebellion against the Chinese authorities, 
had fled into the district, and joined the " God-worship- 
pers.” Pursued by the imperil soldiers, they were pro- 
tected against them. Hence war began. The leaders of 
the religious movement found themselves compelled to 
choose between submission and resistance, l^ey resisted, 
and the great insurrection began. But in China an insur- 
rection against the dynp.sty is in the natural order of 
things. Indeed, it may be said to be a part of the consti- 
tution. By the Sacred Books, taught in all the schools 
and made a part of the examination papers, it is the duty 
■Of the people to overthrow any bad government The 
Chinese have no power to legislate, do not tax themselves, 

- and. the government is a pure autocracy. But it is not a 
despcjtism ; for old usages make a constitution, whkdi the 
floyemment must respechor be overthrown, ‘‘The right 
to rebi^” says Mr. Meadows, "is in China a chief element 
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of national stability.” The Tae-ping (or Universal-Peace) 
Insurreotiou has shown itb religious character throughout 
It has not been cruel, except in retaliation. At the tak- 
ing of Nan-king orders were given to put all the woECen 
together and protect them, and any pne doing tfaem'an 
injury was punished with death. Defore the attaok oh 
Nan-king a large body of the insurgents knelt down and 
prayed, and then rose and fought, like the soldiers of 
Cromwell. The aid of a large body of rebels was refused, 
because they did not renounce idolatry, and continued tp 
allow the use of opium. Hymns of praise to the Heaveaily 
Father and. Elder Brother were chanted in the comp. 
And the head of the insurrection distinctly announc^ 
that, in case it succeeded, the Bible would be substituted 
in all public examinations for office in the place of Con- 
fucius. This would cause the Bible to be at once studied 
<1^ all candidates for office among three hundred and- sixty 
millions of people. It would constitute the greatest event 
in the history of Christianity since the days of Cohstanr 
tine, or at least since the conversion of the Teutonic races. 
The rebellion has probably foiled ; J)ut great results must 
follow this irninenso interest in Christianity in the heart 
of China, — an interest awakened by no Christian mission, 
whether’ Catholic or Protestant, but coming down into 
this great nation like the rain from lieaven. 

In the “ Histor}' of the Ti-Ping Bevolution ” (published 
in London in 1866), written by an Englishman who held 
a command among the Ti-Pings, there is given a full, in- 
teresting, and apparently candid accourit of the religious 
and moral character of tins great movement, from which 
I take the follovdng particulars : — 

” I have probably,” says this writer,* “ hod a much greater 

A 

^ Ti-Ping Tien-Kwoh ; The History of the Ti-Ping Bevolution, by 
Lin-Le, special ugeuc of the Ti-Ping General-in-Chief, Lc. Davy an^ 
Bon, liondon, 1860. Yol. I. p* 306. 

" Mn Andrew Wilson, author of •* The ETrei-Vktorious Army*' (Black* 
-Wood, 1866), sjieaks with much contempt of 1 in-Le’s book. In a note 
(page 3$9) he brings certain charges against the author. Mr. Wilt^'a 
.bow h written to glorify Gordon, Wood, and others, who accept^Ml rov- 
ing commissions against the Ti-Pi^s ; and ot course he takes their View 
(k the inanirectiou, Tao accusations he brings against Lin-Le, even tf 
comet, do not detract from the apparent accuracy of that wriler^a stoiy, 
nor from the weight of his aigumcnts. 
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experience of the Ti-Ping religious practices than tniy 
other European, and as a Pr6teatant Christian I have 
never yet found occasion to condemn their form of woi> 
ship. , The most important part of their faith is the Holy 
Bible, — Old and New Testaments entire. These have 
been printed and circulated gratuitously by the govern- 
ment through the whole population of the Ti-Ping juris- 
diction.” AbsjiracLs of the Bible, put into veree, were 
circulated and committed to memory. Their form of wor- 
ship was assimilated to Protestantism. The Sabbath was 
kept rebgiously on the seventh day. Three cups of tea 
were put on the altar on that day as an olierJng to the 
Trinity. They celebrated the communion once a mouth 
by partaking of a cup of grape wine. Every one admitted 
to their fellowship was baptized, after an examination and 
confession of sins. The following was the form pre- 
scribed in the “ Book of Eeligious Precepts of the Ti-Ping 
Dynasty ” : — * 

For^ns to he observed when Men wish to forsake Iheir Sins. 
— They must kneel down in God’s presence, and ask him 
to foigive their sin.s. .They may then take either a basin 
of water and wash themselves, or go to the river and bathe 
themselv«i ; after which they must continue daily to sup- 
plicate Divine favor, and the Holy Spirit’s assistance to 
renew their hearts, saying grace at every meal, keeping 
holy the Sabbath day, and obeying all God’s command- 
ments, especially avoiding idolatry. They may then be 
accounted the children of God, and their souls will go to 
Heaven when they die.” 

The prayer oifered by the recipient of Baptism was as 
follows : — 

“ 1 (A. B.), kneeling down with a true heart, repent of 
5?y sins, and pray the Heavenly Father, the great God, of 
abundant mercy, to forgive my former sins oi ignorance 
in repeatedly breaking the Divine commands, earnestly 
beseeching him also to grant me repentance and newness 
of life, that my soul may go to Heaven, wliil.T I hencefor^ 
truly forsake my forper waysy abandoning idolatry and 

, * .IMd,, VoL I. p, 31S. Thcae {«nii8 are given, mye the writer, parHv 
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til «onrapt proctioes, in obpdiaiee to God's comman^. ‘ 
also jritay that God woulS jrive mo Ms Holy Spirit 4o 
ehange my tricked hearii, d^ver me from all temptatim^ 
and grant me his favor and protection, bestowing ^n me 
food and raimmit, and exemption from calamity, pe^e in 
thin world and glory in the next, throngh the mercies of 
OUT Saviour and Elder Brother, Jesus, who redeemed us 
ftfom sin.” 

In everj’ household throughout the Ti-Ping territory 
the foUowiiig translation of tire Lord’s Prayer was hung 
up for the use of the children, printed in large black char; 
acters on a white board : — 

" Supreme Lord, our Heavenly Fatlier, forgive all our 
fiina that we have committed in ignorance, rebelling a^inst 
thee. Bless us, brethren and sisters, thy little children. 
Give us our daily food and raiment ; keep from us ell 
calamities and afflictions ; that in this world we mavhave 
peace and finally ascend to heaven to enjoy everlasting 
happiness. We pray thee to bless our brethren and sisters 
of aU nations. We ask these things for the redeeming 
merits of our Lord and Saviour, our heavenly brother, 
Jesus. We also pray. Heavenly Father, that thy will 
may be done on earth as in heaven : for thine are afi the 
kiimi^Tns, glory, and power. Amen." 

The writer says he has frequently watched the Ti-Ping 
women teaching tlie children this prayer " and often, on 
«ntering a house, the children ran up to me, and pulling 
■me toward the board, began to read the prayer.” 

The seventh day was kept very strictly. As soon as 
midnight sounded on Friday, all the people throughout 
Ti-Pingdom weie summoned to worship. Two other ser- 
vices were helci during the day. Each opened with a 
l^xology to God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit. Then was 
’sung this hymn : — ' 

*' Tbe true doctrine is diflerent from the doctr.ae of this world ; 

It edveu men's oouls and gives eternal bliss. 

I^e wise receive it instantly with joy ; 

Tlie foolish, wakened by it, had the way to Heaven. 

Out ‘H eavenly Fatlier, of his great mercy, 

IHd not snaie hi^ own Son, but sent him down 

Yo (dve Wlife to redeem sthners. 

When men l^ow this, and repent^ they may go to Heaven.” 
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Xhe vest of tiie services consisted in » chapter nf the 
Bible lead by the minister ; a creed, repeated ^tbe eoor 
gr^gation standing ; a prayer, read by the minister and. 
r^eated by the whole congregation kneeling. Then the 
prayef was burned, the minister read a sermon, an anthem 
was (dianted to the long life of the king ; then followed 
the Ten Commandments, music, and the burning of in- 
cense and hre-ciackcrs. No business was allowed on the 
Sabbath, and the shops were closed. There was a clergy, 
(^osen by competitive examination, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Tien-Wong, or supreme religious head of the 
movement. There was a minister placed over evei^ 
twentV'five families, and a church, or Heavenly Hall, as- 
s^ned to him in some public building. Over every twenty- 
five parishes there was a superior, who visited them in 
turn every Sabbath. Once every month the whole people 
were addressed by the cliief Wong. 

'The writer of this work describes Iris attendance on 
morning prayers at Nan-king, in the Heavenly Hall of the 
Churig- Wang’s household. This took place at sunrise 
every morning, the men and women sittirrg on opposite 
sides of the hall. " Oftentimes,” says lie, “ while kneel-' 
in^ in the midst of an apparently devout congregation, 
and gazing on the upturned countenances lightened hy 
the early morning sun, have I wondered why no British 
missionary occupied my place, and why Europeans gen- 
erally preferred slaughtering the Ti-Pings to aoceptirrg 
them as brothers in Christ When I look back,” he adds, 
“on the unchangeable and universal kindness I always 
met with among the Ti -Pings, even when their dearest 
relatives were being slaughtered by my countrymen, or 
delivered over to the Manclioos to be tortured to death, 
their magnanimous forbearance seems like a dream. Their 
and friendly feelings were often annoying. To (hose 
who have experienced the ordinary dislike of foieigpers 
by the Chinese, the surprising frieudlin<^ss of tlie Ti-Pings 
was most remarkable. They welcomed Europ^s as 
“ brefhxen from across the sea.” and claimed thenLas Mf* 
low^woEshippers of “ Tesa.” 

'Though the Ti-Pings did not at once lay aside hea* 
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then eustoms, and could not be expected to do so^ the^ 
took some remarkable steps in the x^t direction. Tlmir 
vomep were in a much higher position than among the 
other Chinese; they abolished the custom of ciompi^ 
their feet; a married woman had rights,«and couM not 
be divorced at will, or sold, as under the Manchbos. 
Laige institutions were established for unmarried women. 
Slavery was totally abolished, and to sell a human beiug 
was made a capital offence. They utterly prohibited the 
use of opium ; and this was probably their chief offence 
in the eyes of the English. Prostitution w^s punished 
by death, and was unknown in their cities. Tdohitry was 
also utterly abolished. Their treatment of the people 
under them was merciful ; they protected their prisoners, 
whom the Imperialists always massacred. The British 
troops, instead of preserving neutrality, aided the Impe- 
rialists in putting down the insurrection in such ways as 
this. The Britisli cruisers assumed that the Ti-Ping junks 
were pirates, because they captured Chinese vessels. The 
British ship Bittern and another steamer sank every ves- 
sel but two in a rebel fleet, and gave up the crew one 
which they captured to be put to death. This is the de- 
scription of another transaction of the same kind, in the 
harbor of Shi -poo : " The junks were destroyed, and their 
crews shot, drowned, and hunted down, until about a 
thousand were killed ; the Bitteni’s men aiding the Chi- 
nese on shore to complete the wliolesale massacre.” * 

■ It is the deliberate opinion of tliis well-informed Eng- 
lish writer that the Ti-Ping insurrection would have suc- 
ceeded but for British intervention ; that the Tartar dynas- 
ty would have been expelled, the Chines*} regained their 
autonomy, and OhristianiU have been estaolished throu^- 
out the Empire. At the end of his book he gives a table 
of forty^thrce battles and massacres in which the British 
soldiers and navy took part, in which about four hundred 
thousand of the Ti- Pings were killed, and he estimates 
that more than two millions more died of stavvatiou in 
1863 and 1864, in the famine occasioned by the opera- 
tilms of the allied English, Erench, and Chinese troops, 


* Hong'Kong Gazette, Octoi)cr 12, 1S6& 
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when the Ti-Pings were driven from their territoHee. In. 
view of such fiaots, well may an English writer say : *' It 
is not once or twice that the policy of the Briti^ 'gov- 
ernment has been ruinous to the best interests of the 
world. Disregard of international law and of treaty law 
in Europe, deeds of piracy and spoliation in Asia, one 
vast system of wrong and violence, have eveij'where for 
years marked the dealings of the British government 
with the weaker races of the globe.” * 

Other Englishmen, beside " Liu-I/? ” and Mr. Meadows, 
give the same testimony to the Christian character of this 
great movement in China. Captain Fishboume, describ- 
ing his visit in H. M. S. Hermes to Nan-king, says : " It was 
obvious to the commonest observer that they Avcre prao 
tically a ditferent race.” They had the Scriptures, many 
seemed tx) him to be practical Christians, serious and 
religious, believing in a special Providence, thinking that 
their trials were sent to purify them. “ They accuse uS 
of Djagic,” said one. "The only magic we etnploy is 
prayer to God.” The man who said this, says Captain 
Fishhourne, "was a little shrivelled-up person, but he 
uttered words of courageous confidence in God, and could 
utter the words of a hero. He and otliers like lum have 
impressed the minds of their followers with their ovm 
courage and morality,” 

The English Bishop of Victoria has constantly given 
the same testimony. Of one of the Ti-Ping books Dr. 
Medhurst says : " There is not a word in it which a Chris- 
tian missionary might not adopt and circulate as a tract 
for the benefit of the Chinese.” 

Dr. Medhuret also describes a scene wliioh took place 
in Shanghae, where he was preaching in the chapel of 
•the I/mdon Missiona'-jr Society, on the folly of idolatry 
and the duty of worshipping the one true G-.kI. A man 
arose in the middle of the congregation and said ; " That 
is true ! that is time ! the idols must perish. I am a !ti- 
Ping; we all worship one God and believe in Jesus, an^ 
we everywhere destroy the idols. Two years ago when 
we began we were only three thousand ; now we have 


* Intervention and Non-Intervention, by A. G. Stta][>leton. 
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aierched aeroM the Empixe, beciaae God was on oui ode.** 
He then exhorted the pe<^e to abandon idolatry «nd to 
beliievn in Jesus, and said: " We are happy in oux religion, 
and look on the day of our death as the happiest mement 
ef life. When any of our number dies, we do not wee|i^ 
but congratulate each other because he baa gone to tm 
joy' of the heavenly world.” 

The mission of Mr. Burlingame indicated a sincere de- 
sire on the part of the sagacious men who then governed 
China, especially of Prince Kung, to enter into relations 
with modern civilization and modem thoughts From the 
official x>aper8 of this mission,* it appears that Mr. Bur- 
lingame was authorized " to transact all business with the 
Treaty Powers in which those countries and China had a 
commoA interest,” (communication of Prince Kung, Decem- 
ber 31, 1867). The Chinese government expressly states 
that this step is intended os adopting the customs of diplo- 
matic intercourse peculiar to the West, and that in so 
doing th$ Chinese Empire means to conform to the law of 
nations, as understood among the European states. It 
therefore adopted " Wheaton’s International law ” as the 
text-book and authority to be used iu its Foreign Officse, 
and had it carefully translated into Chinese for the use of 
its triandarins. This movement was the result, says Mr. 
Burlingame, of the "co-operative policy ’ adopted by 
the representatives in China of the Treaty Powers,, in 
which they agreed to act together on all important ques- 
tions, to take no cession of territory, and never to menace 
the autonomy of the Empire. They agreed " to leave her 
perfectly free to develop herself according to her own form 
®f civilization, not to interfere with her interior affairs, to 
make her waters neutral, and her land safe ” (Burlingame’s 
speech at Sail Francisco). There is no doubt that if 
the states known ns the "Treaty Powers,’’ namely, the 
iTnited States, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, North (^rmany, Russia, Spain, aud Swe- 
den, will loyally abstain from aggi'cssion and interference 
in Chiim and respect her independence, that this great 

* Papers of the Chinese Lection. B»lin : T. Calinu; 8c Co., 

Obervrasser Square. 1870. 
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Ep|>ire will ste|> forth from her seolusion of fiflgr een]ka^.t^ 
and enter the commonwealth of nations., 

, rteaty between the United States and China of 
^uly 28 , 1868 , includes provisions for the neutrality^of ths 
Chinese waters ; for freedom of worship for United States 
citizens in China^ and for the Chinese in the United States ; 
for allowing voluntary emigration, and prohibiting' thq 
compulsory coolie trade ; for freedom to travel in China 
and the United States by the citizens of either country ; 
and for freedom to establish and attend schools in b(^h 
countries. 

We add to this chapter a Note, containing an interest- 
ing account, from Hue’s “ Christianity in China,” of an in- 
scribed stone, proving that Christian churches existed in 
China in the seventh century. These churches were the 
result of che efforts of Nestorian missionaries, who 
the Protestant Christians of their age. Their success in 
Cliina is another proof that the Christianity which is to 
he welcomed there most be presented in an intelligible 
and rational form. 


NOTE. 

THE NESTORIAN IKSORimON IN OHmA.* 

In 162S some Chinese workmen, engaged in dig:ging a founda- 
tion fia: a house, outside the walls of tiie city of 8i-ngau-Fou, the 
(aapital of the province of Chen-si, found buried in the earth a 
large monumental stone resembling those which the Chinese are in 
the hahir, of raising to preserve to posterity the remembrance of 
remarkable events and ilfiistrious men. It was a dark-colored iiiarble 
tablet, ten fee*, high and five broad, and bearing on one side an 
hiscription in ancient Ciiineso, and tdso some other characters 
unknown in China. 

■ ■ ■ • ■ 

Several pxicjt trsicins^s from the stone were sent to Europe by the 
Jesuits who saw it. l?he library of thwr hoiwe at Home had one of 
'tfiO first, and it attracted numerous visitors ; subaequentlyv 
^fhentio cop*y of tlie dimensions of the t^krt sent to 
aifid (deposited at the library ui the Rue Richelieu, where it 
pe seen in the gallery of mannboiipts. 

5 Hu^s “ Cisristianity in China/' 
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monumenti discovered chance amidst rubbish icr the 
environs of an ancient capital of the Chinese Empire, excited a 
{[Teat sensation; for on examining the stone, and endeavoring to 
interpret the inscription, it was with surprise discovered that the ; 
Christian religion had had numerous apostles in China at the ben 
ginning of the seventh century, and thaL it had for a long time 
nonrished there. The strange characters proved to be those called 
eBtrangilhos^ which were in use among the ancient inhabitants of 
Syria, and will be found in some Syriac manuscripts of earlier date 
than the eighth century. 

Mmument of the great Propagation of the Luminous Doctrine tn (he 
Central Empire^ composed by Khing-Tsing^ a devout Man of die 
Temple of la^Thsm, 

1, There has always been only one true Cause, essentially the 
first, and without beginning, supremely intelligent and immaterisd; 
essentially the last, and uniting all peifections. He pieced the poles 
of the heavens and created all beings; marvellously holy, he is the 
source of all perfection. This admirable being, is he not the 7Wans, 
the true Lord without beginuing, Olohof 
He divided the world by a cross into four parts. After having 
decomposed the primordial air, he gave birth to the two elements. 

Chaos was transformed, and then the sun and the moon appeared. 
He made the sun and the moon move to produce day and night 
He elaborated and perfeeved the ten thousand things; but in creat- 
ing the first man, ho endowed him with perfeoi interior hannony. 
He enjoined him tu watch over the sea of his desires. His nature 
was without vice and without error; his heart, pure and simple, waa 
originally without disorderly appetites. 

2.. Hut Sa-Thang propagated lies, and stained by his malice that 
which had been pui‘e and holy. He proclaimed, as a truth, the 
equality of gri^ntness, and iijiset all ideas. This is why three hun- 
dred and sixty-five sects, lending each other a mutual support, 
fonned a lung chain, and v/ove, so to speak, a net of lav,^ Some* 
put tho crcotui-o in the place of the Eternal, others denied tiie oxist- 
enoo of beings, and destroyed the two principles. Others instituted 
prayers and sacrifices to obtain good fortune ; others proclaimed 
Gieir own sanctity to deceive mankind. The mirds of men labored, 
and were filled with anxiety ; aspirations after the sui>reme good 
were trampled down; thus perpetually floating about they attained 
to noUiing, and all went from bad to worse. The darkness thick- 
ened, men lost their sight, and for a long time they wandered without 
being able to find it again. 

3. Then our Triune God qommiinicated his suV»siance to the 
venerable Afi-ehi-ho (Messiah), who, veiling hla true migesty, ap- 
peared in the world in die likene.is of a man. The celestial 'spirits 
man^ested their joy, and a virgin brought forth tlic saint in Ta- 
Tbain. The most splendid constellations announced this happy 
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event the l^ersians saw the splendor, and ran to pay tribute* He 
fulfilled what was said of old by the twenty-four sainto; he onfan^ 
isedt‘by his precepts, both famines and kingdoms; lie instituted the 
new religion according to the true notion of the Trinity in Unity ; 
he regulated eonscience by the true faith ; he signified to the world 
the eTj^t commandments, and purged humanity from its pollutions 
bp opening the door to the three virtues. He diffused life and ex- 
tinguished death; he suspended the luminous sun to destroy the 
dwelling of darkness, and then the lies of demons passed away. 
He directed the bark of mercy towards the palace of light, and all 
creatures endowed with intelligence have been succored. After 
having consummated this act of power, he rose at midday towards 
the Truth. Twenty-seven books have been left. He has enlarged 
the springs of mercy, that men might be converted. The baptism 
by water and by the Spirit is a law that purifies the sou! and 
beautifies the ext*^rior. The sign of the cross unites the four 
quarters of the world, and restores the harmony that b^id been 
^stroyed. By striking upofc a piece of wood, we make the voice 
of chanty and mercy resound ; by sacrificing towards the east we 
indicate the way of life and glory. 

Our ministers ullow their beards to grow, tu show that they are 
devoted to their neighbors. The tonsure that they wear ai the top 
of their heads indicates that they have renounced worldly desires. 
In giving liberty to slaves we become » link between the powerful 
and weak. We do not accumulate riches, and we share with the 
poor that which we possess. Fasting strengthens the intellectual 
powers, abstinence and moderation preserve health. We worship 
84$ven times r. day, and by our prayers we aid the living and the 
dead. On the seventh day we offer sacrifice, after having purified 
our hearts and received absolution for our sins. This religion, so 
perfect and so excellent, is rlifficult to name, but it enlightens dark- 
ness by its biilliaiit prtjccpts. It is called the Luminous Religion. 

6. Learning alone without sanctiiy has no grandeur, sanctity with- 
out learning makes no pi ogress. When learning and sanctity pro- 
cee(i harrnoniously, the universe is adorned and resplendent. 

The Emperor Tas-Tsoung illustrated the Empire. He opened the 
revolution, and governed men in holiness. In his tim'^‘ there was a 
man of high virtue named Olopen, who came from the kingdom of 
Ta-Thsin. Dii’ccted by the blue clouds, he bore the Scriptures of 
the true doctrine: he observed the rules of the winds, and Lrav- 
ersed difficult and perilous countries 

in the nindi y&sv of Tching-Kouan (636) he arrived at Tchaiig- 
ngan. The Bniperor ordered Fang-hi-weii-L?ng, fii^t minister of 
the Empire, to go with a great train of aLtcndanti^ to the w^estera 
suburb, to meet tJie stranger and bring him ;o the j»aiace. He had 
tiie Holy Srripturcss t^anriated in the Imperial liorary. The court 
hstened to the doctrine, meditated on it profoundly, and understood 
grfeat unity of truth. A special edict was promulgated for its 
pubbeation and diffusion. 
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In the twelfth year of Tching^-Eouan, in the seventh moon/dlinhg 
the autumn, the new edict was promulgated in these terms : 

The doctrine lias no fixed name, the holy has no detenomate 
substance; it institutes religions suitable to various countries, and 
carries picn in crowds jin its tracks* Olopen, a mm of Ta-Thsin, 
and of a lofty virtue, bearing Scriptures and images, has come to 
ofler them in the Supf'eme Court After a minute examination of 
the spirit of this n^lJgion, it has been found to be excellent mysteri;- 
ouS| and pacific. The contemplation of its radical principle g^ves 
birth to perfection and fixes the will. It is exempt from verbosity ; 
it considers only good results. It is useful to men, and conse- 
quently ought to be published under the whole extent of the 
heavens. 1, therefore, command the magistrates to have a T»- 
Thsin temple constructed in tlie quarter named T-ning of the 
. Imperial city, and twenty-one religious men shall be installed 
therein. 

• ■ • ■ ■ * 

10. Sou-Tsoung, the illustrious andabrilliant emperor, erected at 
Ling-ou and other towns, five in all, luminous temples. The primi- 
tive good was thus strengthened, and felicity fiourislied. J^oyous 
solemnities were inaugurated, and the Empire entered on a wide 
course of prosperity. 

11. Tai-Tsoiing (764), a lettered and a warlike emperor, propa- 

f ated iho holy revolution. He sought for peace and tranquillity. 

Very year, at the hour of the Nativity (Christmas), he burnt 
celestial perfumes in remembrance rd‘ the divine benefit; be pre-f 
pared imperial feasts, to honor the' luminous (Christian) multitude* 

21. This stone was raiscwl in the second year of Kien-Tehoung 
of tliC gieat dynasty of Tiiang (a. d. 781), on the seventh dw of 
the moon of the great increase. At this time Mie devoui Ning-^ 
Cliou, lord of the doctrine, governed tlie luminous multitude in tho 
Eastern country. 

Such is the translation of the famous inscription found at Si-ngau- 
Eou, in 1625, On the left of the monument are to be read the 
fbllowing words in the Syriac language : “ In the days of the Father 
of Fathers, Anan-Yeschouah, Patriarch Catholicos,"^ To the right 
can be traced, “ Adum, Pri*'R(, and Clior-Episfopus ” ; and at the 
base of the inscription : “ In the year of the Greeks cme thousand 
nine hundred and two (a. d. 781), Mar Yezd-boii//id, Prrat and 
Ohor-Episcopus of the Imperial city of Komdam, son of Millesms, 
priest of happy memory, or Balkh, a town of Tnkharistar (Turfeis- 
tan), raised this tablet of stone, on which are described the benefits 
of our Saviour, and the preaching of our fathers in the khi^om 
of the Chinese. Adam, Deacon, son ot' Yezd-bou'^id, Chor-Episco- 
pus; Sabar-Jesu, Priest; Gabriel, Priest, Archdeacon, and Ecc^esi- 
arcb of Komdam ami Saroge." 
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The abridgment of Ohriatian doctrine given in the Syro^Chto^ 
inscription ^ Si-ngau-Fou shows ns, also, that the propamt^ 
of the'&ith in Upper Asia in the seventh century piofoased the 

!^'^h*tihe*vague and obscure verbiage which ci^aot^es the 
Chinese ®tyle, we recognize the mode in which that hwesi^h 
admitted tL union of the Word with man, by mdwelling plenitude 
of srrooe superior to that of all the saints. One of the persoiM of the 
Trmitv communicated himself to the very illustrious si^ vraerabto 
MessiA. '‘veiling his majesty.'’ Tliat is certainly the doctnne of 
Nestorius ; upon that point the authority of Uie enhes is unanimous. 

History as we have elsewhere remarked, records Uie rapid pro- 
gress of fee Nestorian sects in fee interior of Asia, and their being 
rtle U> hold their ground, even under fee sway of the Mussulmans, 

bv means of compromises and concessions of every kind. 

Siting out from the banks of fee Tigris or fee Aup Urates, these 
ardent apd courageous propagators of the Gospel probably proceeded 
to Khorassan, and then crossing fee (^us, directed their coura» 
toward fee Lake of Lop, and entered fee Chinese Empire by th& 
province of Chen-si. Olopen, and his successors m the Christim 
mission, whefeer Syrians or Persians by birth, certainly belonge x> 

the l'?estorian church. , . ■ x-p 

Voltaire who did not like to trouble himself wife scientific Mgu- 
ments and who was much stronger in sarcasm than in erudition;, 
roundly accuses the missionaries of having fabricated the mscnption 
on fee monument of Si-ngau-Fou, from niotivea of pioM fraud. 
“As if” says 'Remusat, “ such a fabrication could have been prac- 
ticable’ in the midst of a distrustful and suspicious nation, m a 
country in which magistrates and private people are equaUy ill- 
disposed towards foreigners, and •‘specially raissionan^ where a 
eyes are open to their most trivial proceedings, and where tlie 
authorities watch with the most jealous care ovei everything 
latin"- to fee hLstorical traditions and monuments of antiquity. It 
woufd be very difficult to explain how the missionary cculd have 
been bold enough to have printed aod imblished in China, and in 
Cliinese, an inscription feat had never existed, and how they co^d 
have imitated fee Clpocae style, counterfeited the m Miner of the 
writers of the dynasty of Thaug, alluded to customs little Known, to 
local circumstances, to dates calculated from the mystenoas tigures 
of Chinese aswolegy, and the whole without betrayrng themselves 
tor a moment and wife such perfection as to impose on fee most 
SkUM men ofletters, induced, of couw, 
aiaco^ery tA di,^putc ite authenticity. It could only Inn c 
bjTonS of fee most erudite of Chinese suhoiara, jounng wife the 
missionaries to impose on his own countr3rwi3o. . . . .. 

“Even feat would not be all, for fee border of the mson^ionw 
Covered with Syrian names in fine cstranyAelb chapters. The 
forgers must then, have been u..t only 

acters, but have beeai able to- g**t engraved wiJi perlt-.t exactness 
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ninety lines of them, and in fJie ancient writing, known at present 
to very fe-wJ' 

This argiiment of Kemusat's,” s^s another learned Orientalisti 
M, Felix Ueve, “ is of iiTedstibie force, and we have formerly 
heard a similar one maintained witl^ the greatest confidence by M* 
Quatrcmerc, of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, and 
we allow ourselves to quote the opinion of so higldv quali^ed a 
judge upon this point Before the last century it would havo been 
absolutely impossible to forge in Europe a series of names and titles 
belonging to a Christian nation of Western Asia; it is only since 
the fruits of Assernani's labors have been made public by his 
family at Borne, that there existed a sufficient knowledge of the 
Syriac for such a puipose ; and it is only by the publication of the 
manuscripts of the Vatican, tliat the extent to which Ncstorianism 
spread in the centre of Asia, and the influence of its hierarchy in the 
rersian provinces could have been estimated. There is no re^n 
to suppose that missionaries who left Europe in the very beginning 
of the seventeenth century could have acquired a knowledge which 
could only be obtained from reading the origmals and not vague 
accounts of them.” 

The sagacity of M. Saint Martin, who was for a long time the 
colleague of M. Quatrcmerc, has pointed out in a note worthy of 
liis erudition, another special proof, which is by no means to be 
neglected. 

“ Amongst the various arguments,'* he says, “ that might be urged 
in favor or the legitimacy of the moriument, but of which, as yet, no 
use has been Tiiadc. must not bo forgotten the nanic of the priest 
by whom it is said to have been erected. The name Yezdwuzid 
is Persian, and at tlic epoch when the monument was discovered 
it would have been impossible to invent it, as there existed no 
work where it could have been found. Indeed, I do not ihiuk that, 
even since then, there has ever been any one published in which it 
could have been met with. 

‘‘ It is a very celebrated name among the Annenians, and conies 
to them from a martyr, a Persian by birth, and of the royal race, 
who perished towards the middle of the seventh century, and 
rendered his name illustrious amongst the Christian nations of the 
East" Saint Martin adds in the same place, lliat the famous monu- 
ment of Si-ng.aii Foil, who^c authenticity has for a long time been 
called in question from the hatred entertained against the Jesuit 
missionaries who discovered it, rather than from a candid examina- 
tion of its contents, is now regarded as above all suspicion. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

BRAHMANISM. 

§ 1. Oar Enowled^ of Brahmi<.nism. Sir Jones. § 2. Diffi- 

culty of this Study. Ilie Complexity of the System. The Hindoos have 
no History. Their Ultra-Spiritualism. § 3. Helps from Comparative 
Philology. The Aryans in Central Asia, § 4. The Aryans in India. 
The Native Races. The Vedic Age. Theology of the Vodas. §6. Sec- 
ona Period. Lawn of Mt»nu. Thu Bmhnianic Age. § 6. T ho Three 
Hindoo Systems of Philosophy, — the Sdnkhya, Vedanta, eud Nyasa. 

{ 7. Origin of the Hindoo Triad. § 8 . The Epics, the Puranas, and 
Icnlem Hindoo Worship. § Relation of Brahmanism to Chris- 
tianity. 

§ 1. Our Knowledge of Brahmanimi. Sir William Jones. 

I T is more than forty years since the writer, then a boy, 
was one day searching among the hea\ 7 - works of a 
• learned library in the country to find some entertainii^ 
reading for a summer afternoon. • It was a library rich 
in theology, in Greek and Latin classics, in French and 
Spanish literature, but contained little to amuse a child. 
Led by some happy fortune, in turning over a pile of the 
" Monthly Anthology ” his eye was attracted by the title 
of a play, "Sacontala,* or the Fatal lliug; an Indian 
Drama, translated from the original Sanskrit and Pracrit. 
Calcutta, 1789,” and reprinted in the Anthology in suc- 
cessive numbers Gathering them together, the boy took 
them into a great chestnut-tree, amid the limbs of which 
he had constructed a stmly, and there, in the wann, fragrant 
- shade, read hour after hour this beivitching story. The 
tale was suited to the day and the scene, — tilled with 
images of tender girls and religious sages, who lived amid 
a tropical abundance of flowers and iViits ; «o blending the 
beauty of nature with the charm of love, hlature becomes 
in it alive, and is interpenetrated with human sentlmenta* 

* Now usually writloa B£koontal£ or SikuntuS^ 
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Sdlnifitala loves the flowera ^ ^tQxs; the E^saxartsee^ 
WskonB to her with its paving blossoms, and dmgs to 
her in affection as she bends over it The jasmine^ the 
wife of the mango*tree, embiaces her lord, who leans down, 
to protect his blooming bride, “the moonlight of the 
grove.” The holy hermits defend ihe timid fawn from 
the hunters, and the birds, grown tame in their peaceful 
solitudes, look tranquilly on the intruder. The demons 
occasionally disturb the sacrificial rites, but, like well- 
educated demons, retire at once, as soon as the protecting 
Eaja enters the sacred grove. All breathes of love, gentle 
and generous sentiment, and quiet joys in the bosom of 
a luxuriant and beautiful summer land. Tlius, in; '^ia 
poem, written a hundred years before Christ, we find that 
romantic view of nature, unknown to the Greeks and 
Homans, and first appearing in our own time in such 
writers as Bonsseau, Goethe, and Byron. 

He who translated this poem into a European langu^e, 
and communicated it to modem readers, was Sir William 
Jones, one of the few first-class scholars whom the world 
has produced. In him Avas joined a marvellous gift ctf 
language with a love for truth and beauty, which detected 
by an infallible instinct what was worth knowing, in the 
mighty marc of Oriental literature. He had also the rare 
good foTtuiifj of being the first to discover this domain of 
utersture in Asia, unknown to the West till he came to 
reveal it. The vast realm of Hindoo, Chinese, and Per- 
sian genius was as much a new continent to Europe^ 
when discovered by Sir William Jones, as America was 
when made known by Columbus. Its riches had been 
accumulating during thousands of years, waiting till the 
fflfrtunate man should arrive, destined to reveal to our age 
the barbaric pearl and gold of the gorgeous East, — the 
true wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 

Sir William Jones came well equipped for his tasje. 
>lSome men are bom philologians, loving words for th^ 
town sake, — men to whom the devious paths of language 
■«re open highways ; who, as Jjord Baycon says, “have come 
Ibrthfrom me second general curse, which was the cun-' 
Vision of tonguies, by the art of grammar." Sir William 
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Joites one of theee, perhaps the greatest ctf i^ein. ^ A 
paMr m his own handwriting tells us that he knew eriti- 
duljr eight languages, — English, Latin, French, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, and Sans^t ; less perfectly eight 
others, — Spanish; Portuguese, German, Bunic, Hebrew, 
Bengali, Hindi, Turkish ; and was moderately familiar 
with twelve more, — Tibetian, P8,li, Phalavi, Deri, Bussian, 
j^rriao, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, and Chi*> 
nese. There have l^n, perhaps, other scholars who have 
^lown os many tongues as this. But usually they ai-e 
crushed by their own accumulations, and we never hear of * 
th(^ accomplishing anytliing. Sir William Jones was 
not one of these, " deep versed in hooks, and shallow in 
hi/nself.” Language was his instrument, but knov/ledge 
his aim. So, when he had mastered Sanskrit and other 
Oriental languages, he rendered into English not only 
Sakuntala, but a far more important work, “ The Laws of 
Mann ” j *' almost the only work in Sanskrit,” say.s Max 
Muller, " the early date of which, assigned t o it by Sir 
William Jones from the first, has not been assailed.” He 
also translated from the Sanskrit the fables of Hitopadesa, 
extracts from the Vedas, and shorter pieces. He formed 
a society in Calcutta for the study of Oriental literature, 
was its first president, and contributed numerous essays, 
all valuable, to its periodical, the “ Asiatic Eesearches.” 
He wTote a grammar ol* the Persian language, and trans- 
lated from Persian into French the history of Badir Shah. 
From the Arabic he also translated many pieces, and 
among them the Seven Poems suspended in the temple at 
Mecca, which, in their subjects and style, seem an Arabic 
anticipation of Walt Whitman. He wrote in Ijatin a 
Book of Commentaries on Asiatic I'oetry, in English 
several works on the Mohammedan and Civil lisw, with a 
^:anslation of the Greek Ortitinns of Isaeus. As a lawyer, 
a judge, a student of natural history, his ardor of study 
was equally apparent. He presented to the Boyal Society 
iti London a large collection of valuable Oriental manu- 
uqtipts, and left a long li^ of studies in ^nskrit to be 
by those who should come after him. His gen* 
erous nature showed itself ki his oppositioh to slavery 
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the slave-trade, and his open sympathy with the Ameneim 
i^volation. His correspondence was large, including suck 
names as those of Benjamin Fmnklin, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Lord Monboddo, Gibbon, Warren Hastings, Dr. Price, Jld- 
mund Burke, and Dr. Parr. Such a man ought to. he 
remembered, especially by all who take an interest in the 
studies to which he has opened the way, for he was ope 
who had a right to speak of himself, as he has spoken in 
these lines : — 

Before tliy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 

1 kneel in manhood, as 1 knelt in youth. 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay. 

And life's last shade be brightened by thy my, 

Then shall my soul, now lost in cloucts below. 

Soar without bound, without consuming glow.” 

Since the days of Sir William Jones immense progress 
has been made in the study of Sanskrit literature, espe- 
cially within the last thirty or forty years, from the time 
when the Schlegels led the way in this department. Kow, 
professors of Sanskrit are to be found in all the great 
European universities, and in tnis country we have at 
least one Sanskrit scholar of the very highest order, Pro- 
fessor William D. Whitney, of Yale. The system of 
Brahmanism, which a shoit time since could only be 
known to Western readers by means of the writings of 
Oolobrooke, Wilkins, Wilson, and n few others, has now 
been made accessible by the works of Lassen, Max Miiller, 
Buruouf, Muir, Pictet, Bopp, Weber, Windischraann, 
Vivien de Saint-Martin, and a multitude of eminent 
writers in France, England, and Germany.* 

♦ To avoid multiplying footnotes, we refer here to the chief sources 
on which we rely in t1u3 chapter. C, Lassen^ Imlischc Althcrthnms- 
kundo ; Mfvx History of Ancient Sanskrit l.iterature (and other 

works) ; J, M%ir^ Sanskrit Texts ; FlrM, Les Oiimnea IndO'Korop^euues ; 
<Str Williom i/aiM’8, Works, 13 vols. ; Vivioit de Saint’May'tin, Etude^ 
&c., and articles iu the Revue Geiirnnnitiue ; Monirr iFiHmnis, Sakoon- 
talA (a new translation), the Rdmaydna, and the Mahd Bhdrata ; Horace 
Hfkynmn JFilaon^ Works (containing the \ischnu Parana, &c.) ; Bnr^ 
no^f\ Essai sur la Veda, Le Dlmgavatn Purana ; iite2^hmso7f, the Sanhita 
of the Sama Veda ■ A^np^re, Ln Science en Orient ; Bunsen^ Gott in der 
Geschichte ; Shea and Troyc^, The DabisUn ; Hardwick^ Christ and 
[>th^ Masters ; J. Tnlhope Wheelc*^^ History of India from the Earlier 
l^nes ; Works published by the Oriental TranslaticHii Fund ; Max Dmck- 
5 r, Die Ocschichte der After; Ramrnohun i?oy. The Veda; 

Hindoo Philosophy, 
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Btit, notwithstanding these many helps, Brahmanism 
remains a difficult study. Its source is not in a mao, but 
ifi* a caste. It is not tlie religion of a Confucius, a Zoroas- 
ter, a Mqhammed, but the religion of the Brahmans. We 
eall it Brahmanism, and it can be traced to no individiial 
as its founder or restorer. There is no personality about 
it.* It is a vast world of ideas, hut wanting the unity 
which is given by the lifj^ of a man, its embodiment and 
representative. 

But what a system ? How large, how difficult to under- 
stand r So vast, so complicated, so full of contradictions, 
so various and, changeable, that its very immensity is our 
refuge ! We say. It is impossible to do justice to such a 
system ; therefore do not demand it of us. 

India has been a land of mystery from the earliest 
times. From the most ancient days we hear of India as 
the most populous nation of the worid, full of barbaric 
wealth and a strange wisdom. It has attra-cted conquer- 
ors, and has been overrun by th^ armies of Semiramis, 
Darius, Alexander ; by Mahmud, and Tamerlane, and 
Hadii Shah; by Lord Clive and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. These conquerors, from the A8S)T;ian. QUeen 
to the British Mercantile Company, have overrun and 
plundered India, but Iiave left it the same jauiutelligible, 
unchangeable, and marvellous country as before. It is the 
same land now which the soldiers of Alexander described, 
— the land of grotta temples dug, out of solid porphyry ; 
of one of the most ancient Pagan leligiona of the world ; 

social distinctions fixed and permanent as the earth 
itjelf ; of the sacred Ganges ; of the idols of Juggernaut, 
with its bloody worship ; the land of elephants and 
ti^rs ; of fields of rice a^ groves, of palm ; of treasuries 
fiued with chests of gold, heaps of pearls, diamonds, 
^ineense. But, above all, it is the land of uniuteUigiblo 

V 

* *• The Boui knows no peraous.” — Emisssok. 
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S]jrBtenis of belief, of puzzling incoQgraities, and irrecoU' 
dlable contradictions. 

‘ ^e Hindoos have sacred books of great antiquity, 
a rich literature extending back twenty or thirty cen- 
turies ; yet no history, no chronology, no annals. Tfa^ 
have a philosophy as acute, profound and, spiritual as any 
in the world, which is yet hannoniously associated with 
the coarsest superstitions. With a belief so abstract that it 
almost escapes the grasp of the most speculative intellect, 
is joined the notion that sin can be atoned for by bathing 
m the Ganges dr repeating a text of the Veda. With an 
id^ pantheism resembling that of Hegel, is united the 
opinion that Brahma and Siva *oan be driven from the 
throne of the universe by any one who will sacrifice a suf- 
ficient number of wild horses. To abstract one’s self from 
matter, to renounce all the gratification of the senses, to 
macerate body, is thought the true road to felicity ; and 
nowhere in the world are luxury, licentiousness and the 
g^mtification of the appetites carried so far. Every mvil 
ri^^ht and privilege of ruler and subject is fixed in a code 
ot and a body of jurisprudence older far than the 
Christian «ra, and tiie object of universal reverence ; but 
the application of these laws rests (says Ehode) or. the 
arbitrary decisions of the priests, and tbeir execution on 
■^the win of the sovereign. The constitution of India is. 
therefore like a house without a foundation and without a 
roof. It is a prine^le of Hindoo religion not to loll a 
worm, not even to itread on a blade of grass, for fear Of 
^uriug life r but tire torments, cruelties, and bloodshed 
inflicted by Indian tyrants would shock a Nero or a 
Bcigia. Half llie best informed writers on Tiwlin will toll 
you that the Brahmanlcal religion is pure monotheism ; 
^e other half as ooufideutly assert that they worsliip a 
million gods. Some teach us that the Hindoos are spirit- 
ualists and mntheists ; others that their idolatry is more 
gross than that of any living people. 

Is there any way of reconciling these inconsistentnsn'? 
If we cannot &id such an explanation, there is at leaaz (me 
central point where we may place ourselves ; one elevated* 
posi^DD, from which this mighty maze will not seem 
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vhollr i^Uioafc a plan. In India the.nrhole tendenti^ of 
thought is ideal, the whole religion a pure apirituaUsm. 
4 ^ ultra^ one-sided idealism is the central tendency of 
the Hindoo mind. The God of Brahmanism is an ihtel- 
ligence, absorbed in the rest of profound contemplation. 
Xne go^ man of this religion is he who withdraws from 
an evil world into abstract thought. 

Nothing else explains the Hindoo character as this 
does. An eminently religious people, it is their one-sided 
spiritualism, their extreme idealism, which gives rise to 
aU their incongruities. They have no history and no au- 
thentic- chronology, for history belongs to this world; and 
chronology belongs to time. But this world and time 
are to them wholl]?- uninteresting ; God and eternity are 
all in all. Tliey torture themselves with self-inflicted 
torments ; for the body is the great enemy of the soul’s 
salvation, and they must beat it down by ascetic mortifi- 
cations. But asceticism, here as everywhere else, tends 
to self-indulgence, since one extreme produces another. 
In one part of India, therefore, devotees are swinging on 
hooks in lionor of Siva, hanging themselves by the feet, 
head dovmwards, over a fire, rolling on a bed of prickly 
thorns, jumping on a couch filled with sharp knives, 
boring holes in their tongues, and sticking their bodies 
full of pins and needles, or perhaps holding the arms 
over the head till they stiflen in that position. Mean- 
time in other places whole regions ares given over to 
sensual indulgences, and companies of abandoned women 
arc connected with different temples and consecrate their 
gains to the support of their worship. 

As one-sided spiritualism vdll manifest itself in morals 
in the two forms of austerity and sensuality, so in reli- 
gion it shows itself in the opposite direction of an ideal 
pantheism and a gro.3S idolatry. Spiritualism flrst fills 
ihe world full of God, and this is a true anc! Christian 
view of things. But it takes another step, which is to . 
d^y all real existence to the world, and st. runs into a 
fifilse pantheism. It first says, truly, " ITiere is nothing 
vntkoMt God.” It next says, falsely, “ There is nothir^ 
4«^GkKL” This second step woe taken in India by m^s 
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tlie doctrine of MayOa Ot Miuimii Maya means rite 
Elusive shows which spirit assumes. For there is nothioig 
hut spirit; which neither creates nor is created, neither 
acts nor suffers, which cannot change, and into which aU 
souls are absorbed when tliey free themselves by medita- 
tion from the belief that they suffer or are h^py, that 
they can experience either pleasure or pain. The next 
step is to polytheism. For if God neither creates nor 
destroys, but only seems to create and destroy, these aj}- 
pearanees are not united together as being the acts of one 
Being, but arc separate, independent phenomena. When 
you remove personality from the conception of God, as 
■you do in removing will, you remove unity. Now if 
creation be an illusion, and there be no creation, still the 
appeararm of creation is a fact. But as there is no sub- 
stance but spirit, this appearance must have its cause in 
spirit, that is, is a divine appearance, is God. So destruc- 
tion, in the same way, is aii appearance of God, and 
reproduction is an appearance of God, and every other 
appearance in nature is a manifestation of God. But the 
unity of will and person being taken away, we have not 
one God, but a multitude of gods, — or ijolytheism. 

Having begun this career of thought, no course was 
possible for the human mind to pursue but this. An 
ultra spiritualism must become pantheism, and pantheism 
must go on to polytheism. In India this is not a theory, 
but a history We find, side by side, a spiritualism which 
denies the existence of anything but motionless spirit or 
Brahiu, and a polytheism wliich believes and worships 
Brahma the Greater, Siva the Destroyer, Vischnu the 
Preserver, Indra the God of the Heavens, the Sactis or 
energies of the gods. Krisbnnthe Hindoo Apollo, Doorga, 
and a host of otliers, innumerable as the changes and 
appearances of thirds. 

But such a system as this must necessarily leail also 
te idolatry. There is in the human mind a tendency to 
worship, and men must womhip something. But they 
believe in one Beii^, the absolute Spirit, che supreme 
end only Gwl, — Para Bralim ; him tiiey cannot worship, 
for he is literally an unknown God. He has no qualities, 
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. ^ * 

ao attributes/ no activit^r. He is neither tbe of 

hope/ fear, love, nor aversion. Since thrae is nothing in 
the tiniverse but spirit and illusive appearances, and they 
cannot worship spirit because it is absolutely unknown, 
they must worship these appearances, which are at any 
rate divine appearances, and which do< possess some traits, 
qualities, character^ are objects of hope and fear. But 
they cannot worship them .as appearances, they must 
worship them as persons. But ^ they hav^ an inward 
personality or soul, they become resd beings, and also be- 
ings independent of Brahm, whose appeal ances they are. 
They must therefore have an outward personality; in 
other words, a body, a shape, emblematical and character- 
istic ; that is to say, they become idols. 

Accordingly idol-worship is universal in India. Th6 
most horrible and grotesque images are carved in the 
stone of the grottos, stand in rude, block-like statues in 
the temple, or are coarsely painted on the walls. Figures 
of men with heads of elephants or of other animals, or 
with six or seven human heads, — sometimes growing in a * 
pyramid, one out of the other, sometimes with six hand.*; 
coming from cne shoulder, — grisly and uncouth mon- 
sters, like nothing in nature, yet too grotesque for sym- 
bols, — -such m'e the objects of the Hindoo worsliip. 

§ 3. lleljis from Comparaiice Philoloyy. The Aryatis in 

Centred Asia. 

We have seen how hopeless the task has appeared of 
getting any definite light on Hindoo chronology or his- 
tory. To the ancient Egyptians events were so impor- 
tant that the most trivial incidents of <laily life were 
written on stone and the imperishable records of the 
land, covering the tombs and obelisks, have patiently 
waited during long centuries, till their decipherer should 
come to read them To the Hindoos, on the other hand, . 
all events were equally unimiiortant. Tlie ' most unltfs- 
toric people bn earth, they cared more for the minutiui of 
gtammar, or the subtilties of metaphysics, than for the 
whole dT their past The tmly date which haa emerged 
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from this vague antiquity is that of ChandAigupta, a con> 
tempoiaiy of Alexander, and called hy the Greek histori- 
ans Sandracottus. He became king b. c. 315, and as, at 
his accession, Buddlia had been dead (by Hindoo state- 
ment) one hundred and sixty-tw^o years, Buddha may 
have died b. c. 477. We can thus import a single date ■ 
from Greek history into that of India. This is the 
\rhole. 

But all at once light dawns on us from an unexpected 
quarter. While we can learn nothing concerning the 
histo^ of India from its literature, and nothing from its 
inscriptions or carved temples, laTiguage comes to our aid. 
The fugitive and airy sounds, which seem so fleeting and 
so changeable, prove to he more durable momiments than 
brass or granite. The study of the Sanskrit language has 
told us a long story concerning the origin of the Hindoos. 
It has rectified the ethnology of Blumenbach, has taught us 
who were the ancestors of the nations of Europe, and has 
given us the information tlint one great family, the .Indo- 
European, has done most of the work of the w'orld. It 
shows us that this family consists of .seven races, — the 
Hindoos, the Persians, the Greeks, the Bomans, who all 
^migrated to the south from the original ancestral home ; 
and the Kelts, the Teutons, and Slavi, who entered Europe 
On the northern side of the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea. This has been accomplished by the new science of 
Comparative Philology. A comparison of languages has 
made it too plain to be questioned, tliat these seven races 
wore originally one ; that they must^ have emigrated from 
a region of Central Asia, at the east of the Caspian, and 
norwwest of India ; that they w'ere origiiaUy a pastoral 
race, and gradually changed their habits as they descended 
from those groat plains into the valleys of the Indus and 
the Euphrates. In these seven linguistic families the 
roots of the most common names are the same ; the gram- 
matical constructions arc also the same ; so that no 
scholar, who* has attended to the subject, can doubt that 
the seven languages are al! daughters of cue common ‘ 
mother-tongue. 

^^usoing the subject still further, it has been found 
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poBsi'ble to ooigecttiTO -with ho little confidence wliat yma 
we condition of family life in this ^i^t race of Central 
before its dispersion. The original stock has re> 
Ceived the name Aryan. This desfgnation occurs in 
Manu (II. 22), who says : " As far as the eastern and 
western oceans, between the two mountains, li^ the land 
which the wise have named Ar-ya-vesta, or wkahiied ^ 
homorahle men.*’ The people of Iran receive this same 
app^ation in the Zend Avesta, with the same meaning 

honorable. Herodotus testifies that the Medes were 
formerly called “^fUM (Herod. VII. 61). Strabo men-’ 
tipns that, in the time of Alexander, the whole region 
about the Indus was called Ariana. In modem times, 
the word Iran for Persia and Erin for Ireland are 
possible reminiscences of the original family appella- 
tion. 

The Ayrans, long before the age of the Vedas or the 
Zend Avesta, were living as a pastoral people on ! he great 
plains east of the Caspian Sea. What their condition 
was at that epoch is deduced by the following method : If 
it is found that the name of any fact is the same in two 
or more of the seven tribal languages of tliis stock, it is 
evident that the name was given to it before they sepa- 
rated. For there is no reason to suppose that two nations 
living wide apart would have independently selected the 
same word for the same object. For example, since we 
find that house is in Sanskrit Dama and Dam; in Zend, 
Demana ; in Greek, ; in Latin, Domus ; in Irish, 
Dahm ; in Slav'onic, Domu, — from wliieh root comes also 
our English word Domestic, — we may be pretty sure that 
the original Aryans lived in houses. When we leam that 
hoat was in Sanskrit Nau or nauJea.; in Persian, ATaM?, 
nawah ; in Greek, NaCt ; iu X^atin, / in old Irish, 

Moi or nai ; in old German, Nawa or nawi ; and ^ in 
Polish Nofioa, we cannot doubt that they knew sometbfog 
of what we call in English ATawtical affairs, or Navigation. 
Hut as the words designating masts, sails, yanlfi, &c. differ 
wholly from each other in all these linguistic familie^^ 
is reasonable to infer that the Aryans, before tlmir di^ 
pexsion, went only iu boats, with oars, on the rivers c* 
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tli 0 ir l&nd, the Ozus ftnd J&x&rt6S| sod did not tmitI myo 
where on the eea. 

Pursuing this method, we see that we can ask almost 
any question concerning the condition of tlxe Aryans, and 
obtain an answer by means of Comparative Philohrgy. 

Were ibey a pastoral people ? The very wurd pastorfU 
gives us Me answer. For Pa. in Sanskrit means to watch, 
to guard, ^ men. guard cattle, — from which a whole 
company of words has come in all the Aryan languages 

The results of this method of inquiry, so for as given 
by Pictet, are these. Some 3000 years b. c.,* the Aryans, 
M yet undivided into Hindoos, Persians, Kelts, Latins, 
Greeks, Teutons, and Slavi, were living in Central Asia, 
in a region of which Bactriana was tlie centre. Here 
thejr must have remained long enough to have developed 
them admirable language, the mother-tongue of those 
which we know. They -were essentially a pastoral^ but 
not a nomad people, having fixed homes. They hod oxen, 
horses, sheep, goats, hogs, and domestic fowls. Herds of 
cows fed in pastures., each the property of a community, 
and each with a cluster of stables in the centre. The 
daughters f of the house were the dairy-maids; the food 
was chiefly the products of the dairy and the flesh of the 
cattle. Tne cow was, however, the most imjiortaut ani- 
mal, and gave its name to many plauts, and even to the 
clquds and stars, in which men saw heavenly herds pass- 
ing over the firmament above them. 

But the Aryans v'ere not an exclusively pastoral people ; 
they certainly had barley, and perhaps other cereals, be- 
fore their dispersion. They possessed the plough, the 
mill for grinding grain ; they had hatchet, J hammer, auger. 
The Aryans were acquainted with several metals, ai^ng 

* AU Indian dates older than 800 b. c. are uncertain. The reasoDB 
for this one are given carefully and in full by Pirtet. 

t Our English word daughter, together with the Greek Buyiriut, the 
Zend duffhdar, the Persian dochlar, be., corresponds with the Suisibit 
cHdtthir, whidi means both daughter and milkmaul. * 

$ Sakhtt, in Sanskrit Utkshani, in Zend (osAo, in Peiman Gi^k 
Irish ^uogA, Old German dOao, Polish taaak, Russian 
And what is remarkable, the root iak appeara in the name of the hatchet 
in the longnagea of the South Sea lamdeis and the North American 
Indiana. 
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wUch were gold, silver, copper, tin: They kflew how to 
spin and weave to some extent; they were acquainted 
with pottery. How their houses were huilt we- do not 
know, hut they contained doors, windows, and fireplaces. 
They had cloaks or mantles, they boiled and roasted meat, 
and certainly used soup. They had lances, swords, the 
bow and arrow, shields, but not armor. They had family 
life, some simple laws, games, the dance, and wind instru- 
ments. They hed the decimal numeration, and their 
year was -of three hundred and sixty days. They wor- 
shipped the heaven, earth, sun, fire, water, wind; but 
there are also plain traces of an earlier monotheism, from 
which this nature-worship proceeded. 

§ 4 The Aryans in India.. The Native Races. The 
Vcdic Age. Theology of the Vedas. 

So far Comparative Philology takes us, and the next 
step forward brings us to the Vedas, the oldest works iu 
the Hindoo literature, but at least one thousand or fifteen 
hundred years more recent than the times we have bee’i 
describing. The Aryans have separated, and the Hindoos 
are now in Tndia.^ It is eleven centuries before the time 
of Alexander. They occupy the region between the Pvin- 
jaub and the Ganges, and here was accomplished the 
transition of the Aryans from warlike shepherds into 
agriculturists and builders of cities.* 

The lust hymns of the Vedas were written (says St. 
Martin) when they anived from the Indus at tlit Ganges, 
and wore building tlieir oldest city, at the confluence of 
that river with the Jumnii. Their comjfleKion was then 
white, and they call the race whom they conquered, and 
\^lio afterward were made Soudras, or lowest caste, blacks."!" 

* M. Vivitjn de Saint'Martin has determined more p)-»'eis'^ly than has 
been done before the primitive country of iho Aryans, and the route fol- 
lowed by them in penetrating into Indra. Thp> desoerjidpd through Cabal 
to the Puiriaub, having pievioiisly reached Cibul from tJ?e region be* 
tween the Jaxartes and the Oxns. 

The fiig-Veda distinguishes the Arj^ans from the Dii^jus. Mr. Muir 
qvuites a mmtltude of texts iu which Indra is called upon to protect the 
former and slay the latter. 
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The cMef gods of the Vedic age were India, Varuna, Agni, 
Savitri, Somaw The first was the god of the atmosphere j 
the secohd, of the Ocean of light, or Heaven ; the third, of 
Fire ; • the fourth, of the Sun ; and the fifth, of the Moon. 
Yama was the god of death. All the powers of naturo 
were personified in turn, — as earth, food, wine, months, 
seasons, day, night, and dawn. Among all’ these divini- 
ties, Indra and Agni were the chieff But behind this in- 
cipient poly theism lurks the original monotheism,— for 
e^h ot these gods, in turn, becomes the Supreme Being. 
The universal Deity seems to become apjmrent, first 
in one form of nature and then in another. Such is 
the opinion of Colebrooke, who says that “the ancient 
ffiudoo religion recognizes but one God, not yet sufS- 
ciently discriminating the creature from the Creator." 
And Max Muller says : “ The hymns celebrate Varuna, 
Indra, Agni,&c., and each in turn is called supreipe. The 
whole mythology is fiuent. The powers of nature become 
moral beings.” 

Max Muller adds : “ It would be easy to find, in the 
numerous hymns of the Veda, passages in which almost 
every single god is represented as supreme and absolute. 
Agni is called ‘ liuler of the Universe ’ ; Indra is cele- 
l^ted as the Strongest god, and in one hymn it is said, 

^ Indra is stronger than all.’ It is said of Soma that » he 
cbnquers eveiy one.’ ” 

But clearer trnces of monotheism are to be found in tha 
Vedas. Jn one hymn of the Kig-Veda it is said : “ They 
call him Indiu, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ; then he is the well- 
win^d heavenly Garutmat ; that which is One, the wise 
caU it many ways ; they call it Agni, Yaraa, Matarisvan.” 

Hothmg, however, wiU give us so good an idea of the 
^aracter of these Vedic hymns as the hymns themselvcfii. 

I therefore select a few of the most striking of those 
Ivhich have been translated by Colebrooke, 'Wilson, M. 
MUller, K Bumont, and others. 

. In the following, from one of the oldest Vedas, tlie' 
umty of God seems veiy clearly expressed. 

^ Agni, wjienco Ignis, in Latin. 

+ Sm Talboys Wheeler, '^History of India." 
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ItiQ-VEDA, X. 121. 

‘'In the begiimmg there arose the Source of gqlden light. 
, He VM the only bom Lord of all that is. He established the 
earth, and this sky. Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice t '* 

“ He who giTps life. Ho who j^ves strength ; •whose blesung 
all the bright gods desire; whose shat^w is immortality, 
whose shadow is death. Who ia the God to whom we shall 
^ offer our sacrificed 

** He who through his power is the only king of the breath- 
ing and awakening world. He who governs all, man and beast. 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice d 

He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the 
sea proclaims, with the distant river. He whoso these regions 
are, as it were his two arms. Who is the. god to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice d 

“ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm. 
He through whom hoaven was stablishcd; nay, the highest 
heaven. He who measured out the light in the air. Who is 
the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice d 

" He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by bis will, 
look up, trembling inwardly. He over whom the rising sun 
Hhin ea forth. Who is the god to whom wo shall offer our 
sacrifieo d 

“Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they 
placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose he '••'ho is the 
only life of the bright gods. Who is the god to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice d 

“He who by his might looked even over the water-clouds, 

' the clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice ; h-e wha it 
God aCoi/e alt gods. Who is the god to whom we shall oftbr 
our sacrifice d 

“May be not destroy us, — he the creator of the earth, — 
or he, the right oojs, who created heaven ; he who also, created 
fthe bright and mighty waters. Who is the god to whom we 
phall offer our sacrifices d ” * 

* Mhller’s Ancient SanGkrit Literatare, page Ha ajhlG the follow- 
fau^narkB: “There is nothing to proi'o that this hytnn is of a^parwcii- 
hmy ancient dote. On the contiary, thexfl are expressions in it WB^ 
Miein to helong to a'iater ago. But even if we assign the lowest postiihw 
to this and similar hymns^ oertMis it is that they existed duri&frms 
Honbia period, and brforo the oj-mpoaition of the BrShmanoa 
iiu i^ite oil idl the indications of a modoin date, I see no fNMsibiUtjr how 
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The oldest and most striking account of creation id ui 
the eleventh chapter of the tenth Book of the^Big-Yeda. 
Colehroblce, Max Miiller, Mnir, and Goldstiicker, all give 
a translation of this remarkable hymn and speak of it 
wirii admiration. We take that of Colebrooke^ modified 
by that of Muir : — 

"Then there iias uo entity nor non-entity; no world, no 
sky, nor aught above it; nothing anywhere, involving or 
involved; nor water deep and dangerous. Death was not, 
and therefore no immortality, nor distinction of day or night. 
But That One breathed calmly* alone with Nature, her who 
is sustained within him. Other than Him, nothing existed 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was ; [for] this 
universe was enveloped with doi'kness, and was indistinguisha- 
ble waters ; but that mass, which was covered by the husk, 
was [at length] produced by the power of contemplation. 
First desire t w'lis formed in his mind ; and that became the 
original productive seed ; which the wise, recognizing it by the 
intellect in their hearts, distinguish os the bond of nonentity 
with entity. 

"Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in the 
middle, or above, or IkjIow 1 That productive energy became 
providence [or sentient souls], and matter [or the elements] ; 
Nature, who is sustniued within, was inferior; and he who 
sxiStaiuH was above. 

" Who know's exactly, and who shall in this world declare, 
whence and why this creation took place 1 The gods ore sub- 
sequent to the production of this world : then who can knovf 
whence it proceeded, or whence this varied world arose, or 
whether it upholds [itself] or not 1 He who in the highest 
heaven is the ruler of this universe, — he knows, or does not 
know.” 

If the following hymn, says Miiller, were addressed only 
to the Almighty, omitting the word " Varuna,” it would 
not distuib us in a Christian Liturgy : — 

w» could account for the allusions to it which occur in the Brfthraanas, or 
for its pmcnce in the Sonhitiis, unless we admit that this poem forated 
pert of the final collection of the Rig-reda-SanhitS, the work of the 
Mantra period. 

* Max Muller tts' -dates " breathed, breathless by itsdf ; other than 
it nothing sinoe Sas been.” 

t Max Miiller saya, “ Love fell upon it." 
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1. ** Let me not yet, 0 Varona, enter into the houW of 
clay; havoi mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

2. “ If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind, 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy 1 

3. ‘‘Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
god, have I gone to the wrong shore ; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy 1 

4. “ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in 
the midst of the waters ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

5 . “ Whenever we nien, 0 Voruna, commit nn offence befoie 
the heavenly host ; whenever we break thy law through 
thonghtlessness ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! ” 

Out of a lai^e number of hymns addressed to Indra, 
Muller selects one that is ascn^d to Yasishtba. 

1. “ Let no one, not even those who worship thcc, delay thee 
far from us ! Even from a&r come to oiu feast ! Or, if thou 
art here, listen t-o iis I 

2. “ For these who here make prayers for thee, sit together 
near the lihation, like flies round the honey. The worshippers, 
anxious for wealth, have placed their desire upon ludrii, as we 
put our foot upon a chariot. 

3. “ Desirous of riches, I call him who holds the thiiuderbolt 
with his arm, and who is a good giver, like as a son calls his 
father. 

4. “ These libations of Soma, mixed with milk, have been 
prepared for Indra : thou, armed with the thuc dot bolt, come 
with the steeds to drink of them for thy delight ; come to the 
house ' 

5. “ May he hear us, for lie has ears to hear. He is asked 
for riches ; will he despise our prayers ' He could roou give 
hundreds and thousands; — no one could check him if he 
wishes to give.” 

13. “ Make lor the sacred gods a hymn that is not smdl, 
that is well set and beautiful ! Many snares pass by him who 
ipbides with Indra through his sacrifice. 

14. “ What mortal dares to attack him who is rich in theol 
Through fhith in thee, O mighty, the strong acquires spoil in 
the day of battle." 

17. " Thou art well known as the benefactor of every one* 
whatever battles there be. Every one of these lungs of tfad 
earth implores thy name, when wishing for help. 

18. “ If IVwe lord.of as ihuch as thou, I should support the 
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bard, thou acatterar of wealth, I diould not abandon 

him to miBery- * » • ' 

19. » I Bhould award wealth day by day to him who ma^ 
niflea: I ahould award it to whoaoeyer it bo. We have no 
other friend but thee, no othrar happincaa, no other tather,, u 

***^ 2 !^' We call for thee, Q hero, like cows that haw not l^u 
; we praise thee as niler of all that moves, 0 Indra, oA 

ruler of all that is immovable. v •- 

23 “ There is no one like thee in heaven and earth ; he w 
not bom, and will not be bom. 0 mighty Indra, we call 
upon thee as w'O go fighting for cows and horsoa. 

"In this hymn,” says Muller, "Indra is clearly con- 
ceived as the Supreme God, and we can hardly uuderst^d 
how a people who had formed so exalted a notion ot the 
Deity ^d embodied it in theiierson of Indra, could, at l^he 
same sacrifice, invoke other gods with eaual praise. AVhen 
. Aeni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the poet, he is 
simkeu of as the first god, not infenor even to Indra. 
“l^ile Agni is invoked Indra is forgotten; there is no 
competition between the two, nor any rival^ between 
them and other gods. This is a most important future in 
the religion of the Veda, and has never been token in«o 
consideration by those who have written on the histoiy 

of ancient polytlieism.” * . i. i * •«, 

“ It is curious,” says Miiller, “ to watch the almost im- 
perceptible transition by which the phenomena of nature, 
if reflected in the mind of tlie poet, assume the char^teP 
of divine beings. The dawn is frequently desenbad in 
the Veda as it might be described by a modern p^t. She 
ia the friend of men, she smiles like a young wite, she w 
the daughter 0 ^ the sky.” " But the transition from rfcvf, 
the bright, to the goddess, is so easy; the dau^htep 
of the sky assumes so readily the same personality which 
is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, that we can only 
guess whether in every passage the jwet is sj^akmg of a 
bright apparition, or of a bright goddess; of a natu^ 
Si^n, a visible deity. The following hymn Oi Va- 
shiahtha wiU serve as an instance : — 

• tliUler, Sanskrit lit., p. 546. 
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“Sie upon 118, like a young wife, rousing' eyi^ Bring 

tioing to go to his work. The fire had to be kindled by men ; 
flh^ brought light by striking down daikness. 

“ She rose up, spreading far and wide, and^ moving towards 
every ona She grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant . 
garment. The mother of the cows (of the morning clouds), * 
the of the days, she shone gold-colored, lovely to behold. 

“She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the god, who 
the white and lovely steed (of tha sun), the Dawn was 
seen, revealed by hei rays ; with brilliant treasures she follows 

every one. . . ^ 

“ Thou, who art a blessing where thou art near, drive far 
away the unfriendly ; make the pastures wide, give us safety ! 

the haters, bring treasures! Raise wealth to the 
worshipper, thou mighty Dawn. 

“ Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou 
who lengthenest om- life, thou the love of all, who givest us 
food, who givest us wealth in cows, horses, and chariots. 

“ Thou, daughter of the sky, thou high-bom Dawn, whom^ 
the Vasishthas magnify with songs, give us riches high and 
wide : all ye gods, pnjteot us always with your blessings 1 ” 

“ This hymn, addressed to the Dawn, is a fair specimen 
of the original simple poetry of the Veda. It has no 
r©fer6iicij any special sacrifice, it contains no technical 
expressions, it can hardly be called a hjnnn, in our sense 
of the word. It is simply a poem expressing, without 
any effort, without any display of far-fetched thought or 
brilliant imagery, the feelings of a man who has watched 
"the approach of the Dawn with mingled delight and awe, 
andf who was moved to give utterance to what he felt in 
measured language.” • 

“ But there is a chami in these pnmitive strains dis- 
coverable in no other class of poetry. Every word retains 
something of its radical meaning, every epithet tells, 
every thought, in spite of the most intricate and abrupt 
expressions, is, if we once disentangle it, true, correct, and 

Vedic literature is divided by Muller into four 
peiriods, namelv, those of the Ohhandas, Mantia, BrMimahSy 
end SfLtras. The Chhamias period contains the oWsst 

* Mulier, Sanskrit Lit., p. 65«. P* 
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hyiims of the oldest, or S^-Yedo. To that of the Bfon- 
' tras belong the later hymns of the same Veda. But the 
most modem of these are older than the Brfihmahas. 
llie Br&hmanas contain ‘theology ; the older Mantms are 
lituigic. Muller says that the Br^hmanas, though so 
very ancient, are full of pedantry, shallow and insijfid 
grandiloquence and priestly conceit. Next to these, in 
the order of time, are the Upanishads. These are pliilo- 
sophical, and almost the only part of the Vedas which 
are read at the present time. They are believed to con- 
tain the highest authority for the different philosophical 
systems, of which we shall speak hereafter. Their authors 
are unknown. More modern than these are the Shtras. 
The word “ Sfttra” means string, and they consist of a string 
of short sentences. Conciseness is the aim iii this style, 
and every doctrine is reduced to a skeleton. The numer- 
ous Sutras now extant contain the distilled essence of all 
•the knowledge which the Brahmans have collected during 
centuries of meditation. They belong to the non-revealed 
literature, as distinguished from the revealed literature, — 
a distinction made by the Brahmans before the time of 
Buddha. At the time of the Buddhist controversy the 
Sfttr&s were admitted to l>e of human origin and wei« 
consequerdly recont works. The distinction between the 
Sutras and BrAhmanas is very marked, the second being , 
revealed. The Brfdimanas were composed by and for 
Brolimans and are in three collections. The Yedangns are 
intermediate between the Vedic and non-Vedic literature. 
Ftinini, the grammarian of India, was said to be contem- 
porary with King Nanda, who was the successor of Chan- 
dra^pta, the contemporaiy of Alexander, and therefore 
in the second half of the lourth century before Christ. 
Dates are so precarious in Indian literature, says Max 
Mttller, that a confirmation within a century or two is 
not to be despised. Now the grammarian K&tyA.rana 
^mpleted and corrected the grammar of P&niui, "and 
Btetanjeli wrote an immense commentary on the two 
which became so famous as to be imported by royal 
autiiority into Casbmpre, in the first Imlf of the first 
CQ^ituiy 'of our era. Midler considers the limits of the 
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S&tro period to extend from 600 b. o. to 200 b. 0., 
Buddhlein before Asoka was but modified l^abmanismu 
tThe basis of Indian chronology is the date of Chandra* 
gupta. All dates before his time'ore merely hypothetical 
Sevmal classical writers speak of him as fo unding an 
empire on the Ganges soon after the invasion of Alex- 
aiiMieT. He teas grandfather of Asoka. Indian traditions 
refer to this king. 

Betuming to the Brlhmana period, we notice that 
between the SOtras and Bi&hmanas come the Aranyakas, 
which are books written for the recluse. Of these the, 
Upanishads, before n^entioned, form part. They presup- 
pose the existence of the Brahmanas. 

Hammohun Eoy was surprised that Dr. Eosen should 
have thought it worth while to publish the hymns of the 
Veda, and considered the Upanishads the only Vedic 
books worth reading. They speak of the divine Self, of 
the Eternal Word in the heavens from which the hymns ♦ 
came. The divine Self they say is not to be grasped by- 
tradition, reason, or revelation, but only by him whom he 
himself grasps. In the beginning was Self alone. At- 
man is the Self in all our selves, — the Divine Self con- 
cealed by his own qualities. This Self they sometimes 
call the Undeveloped and sometimes the hTot-Being. 
There are ten of the old Upanishads, all of which have 
been published. Anquetil Du Perron translated fif ty into 
Latin out of Persian. 

The- BrShmanas are very numerous. Muller gives 
stories from them and legends. They relate to sacrifices, 
to the story of the deluge, and other legends. They sub- 
stituted these legends for the simple poetry of the ancient 
Ved^. They must have extended over .at least two 
hundred years, and contained long lists of teachers. 

. MuUcr supposes that writing was unknown when the 
.IWg-Veda was composed. The thousand and ten hymns 
of the Vedas contain no mention of writing or books, any 
more than the Homeric poems. There is no allusion to 
wvitiim during the whole of the Brahmana period, nor 
through the Sfitra perK)d. This seems incredible to 
oe^ says MfiHer, only becauae our memory hae been sys- 
5 o 
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ttmatically debilitated by newspapers and the like dniin^ 
many generations. It was the business of every Brahman 
to learn by heart the Vedas during the twelve years of 
his student life. The*Guru, or teacher, pronounces a 
group of words, and the pupils repeat after him. After 
writing was introduced, the Brahmans were strictly forbid- 
den to read the Vedas, or to write them. Caesar says the 
same of ^ the Druids. Even Panini never alludes to writ- 
ten words or letters. None of the ordinary modem 
words for book, paper, ink, or writing have been found in 
any ancient Sanskrit work. No such words as mlv/men, 
volume ; liber, or inner bark of a tree ; hyblos, inner bark 
of papyrus ; or ‘book, that is beech wood. But Buddha 
had learnt to write, as we find by a book translated into 
Chinese a. d. 76. In this book Buddha instructs Ids 
teacher ; as in the " Gospel of the Infancy ” Jesus explains 
to his teacher the meaning of the Hebrew alphabet. So 
Buddha tells his teacher the names of sixty-four alphabets. 
The first authentic inscription in India is of Buddhist 
origin, belonging to the third century before Christ. 

In the most ancient Vedic period the language had be- 
come complete There is no growing language in the Vedas. 

In regard to the age of these Vedic writings, we vnll 
quote the words of Max Miiller, at the conclusion of his 
admirable work on the "History of Ancient Sanskrit 
literature,’’ from which most of this section has been 
taken : — 

** Oiientnl scholars are frequently suspected of a desire to 
make tho literature of the Eastern nations appear more uuoieut 
than it is. As to myself, I can truly say that nothing would 
be to me a more welcome discovery, nothing would remove so 
many doubts and difficulties, as some suggestions as to the 
manner in which certain of the Vedic hymns could have been 
added to the original collection during the Br&hmana or Sdtra 
periods, or, if possible, by the writers of our MSS., of wbrah 
inoet are not older than the fifteenth century. But these 
USS., though BO modem, are checked by the AnukramanlK 
Sveiy hymn which stands in our MSS. is counted in the Index 
of Saunaka, wlio is anterior to the invasiem of Alexander. The 
B&traSi belonging to the same period as Sauntdiia, prove the 
pretioaB existence of every chapter of . tho Br&hmanas ; and I 
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doubt vhutber tbere is a single hymn in the SA.wh»*f of the 
W^Yuda which could not be choked by some passage of the 
Smhmanas and Sdtras. The chronological limits assigned to ' 
the Siitra and Brahmana periods will seem to most Sanskrit 
scholars too nanow rather than too wide, and if we assign bat 
two hundred years to the Mantra period, from 800 to 1000 
B. a, and an equal number to the Chhandas period, from 1000 
to 1200 & 0., we can do so only under the supposition that 
during the early periods of history the growth of tl^ human 
mind was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the 
layers of thought were formed less slowly in the primaiy than 
iu the tertiary ages of the world.” 

The Vadic age, according to Muller, will then be as 
follows ; — 

SOtra period, from n. o. 200 to n. a 600. 

Brahmana period, “ “ 600 “ 800. 

Mantra period, “ 800 “ 1000. 

Chhandas period, “ “ 1000 “ 1200. 

Dr. Haug, a high authority, considers the Vedic period 
to extend from d. c. 1200 to B. o. 2000, and the very ol^st 
hymns to have been composed b. c. 2400. 

The principal deity in the oldest Vedas is Indra, God 
of the air. In Greek he becomes Zeus ; in Latin, Jupi- 
ter. The hymns to Indra are not unlike some of the 
Psalms of the Old Testament. Indra is called upon as 
the most ancient god whom the Fathers worshipped. 
Next to India cume.s Agni, fire, deriired from the root Ag, 
which means “ to move.” • Fire is worshipped as the prin- 
ciple of motion on earth, as Indra waa the moving, power 
above. Not only fire, but the forms of fl.aine, are wor- 
shipped and oil that belongs to it. Entii'e nature is 
call^ Aditi, whose children are named Adityas. M. 
Maury quotes these words from Gotaina : " Aditi is 
heaven ; Aditi is air ; Aditi is mother, father and son ; 
Aditi is all tlie godvS and the five races ; Adiri is what- 
ever is bom and will be bom ; in shon, the heavens and 
the earth, the heavens being the father and the earth the 
mother of all things. This reminds one of the Greek 
Zeas-pateer aod Gee-mUteer. Varuna is the vault of 

* niatluAtwu ** a form of motion” was thus early ^Kacovned. 
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Ixeaven^ Mitra is uffcen associated 'vith Varuna in 
Ve^c hymna Mitia is the son, illuminating the day, 
while Varona was the sun with an obscure face going 
Wk in the darkness from west to east to take his lumi- 
nous disk again. From Mitia seems to be derived the 
Persian Mithra. There are no invocations to the stars 
in the Veda. But the Aurora, or Dawn, is the object of 
great admiration ; also, the Aswins, or twin gods, who 
in Oreeee become the Dioscuri. The god of storms is 
Budra, supposed by some writers to be the same as Siva. 
The two hostile worships of Yishnu and Siva do not ap- 
pear, however, till long after this time. Yishnu appears 
frequently in the Yeda, and his three steps are often 
spoken of. These steps measure the heavens. But his 
real worship came much later. • 

The religion of the Yedas was of odes and hymns, a 
religion of worship by simple adoration. Sometimes there 
were pmyers for temporal blessings, sometimes simple 
Siacrificea and libations. Human sacrifices have scarcely 
left any trace of themselves if they ever existed, un- 
less it be in a typical ceremony reported in one of the 
Vedas. 

§ 6. Second Period. Laws of Mann. The Brahmanic Age. 

Long after the ago of the elder Yedas Brahmanism be- 
gins. Its text-book is the TjUWS of Manu.* As yet 
Yishnu and Siva are not known. Tire former is named 
once, the latter not at all. The writer only knows three 
Yedas. The Atharva-Veda is later. But as Siva is men- 
tioned in the oldest Buddhist writings, it follows that the 
laws of Manu are older than these. In the time of Manu 
tire Aryans are stQl living in the valley of the Ganges.. 
The caste system is now in full operation, and the author- 
ity of the Brahman is raised to its highest point. The 
Indus and Puujaub are not mentioned ; all this is forgot- 
ten. This work could not be later than b. c. 700, or 
earlier than b. c. 1200. It was probably written al^ut 

* It is tha minion of Maine (“Ancient Law”) and other eminent 
sdblsre, that this code was nerer ftilly accepted or enforced in India, 
and timsiBed always an ideal of the perfect Brahmanic state. 
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^ a 900 or B. G. 1000. In this view agree Wilsoil^ Las- 
mn , Mat l^iiUer, and Saint-Martin. The Stipreme Beit^ . 
u now ifoahma, and sacrifice is still the act by .whida 
one comes into relation with heaven. Widow-burning is 
not mentioned in Manu ; but it appears in the Mahab- 
one of the great epics, which is therefore later. 

In the region of the Sarasvati, a holy river, whicih for- 
merly emptied into the Indus, but is now lost ima desert, 
t^e Aryan race of India was transformed from mmiads 
into a stable community.* There they received their 
laws, and there their first cities were erected. There 
wer^ founded the Solar and Lunar monarchies. 

liie Manu of the Vedas and he of the Brahmans are 
very different peisons. The first is called in the Vedas 
the father of mankind. He also escapes from a deluge by 
building a ship, which he is .advised to do by a fish. He 
preserves the fish, wliich grows to a great size, and when 
the flood comes acts as a tow-boat to drag the ship of 
Manu to a mountain.'!* This account is contained in a 
Brahmana. 

The name of Manu seems afterward to have been 
given by the Brahmans to the author of their code. Some 
extracts from this very interesting volume we will now 
give, slightly abridged, from Sir William Jones’s transla- 
tion.J From the first book, on Creation : — 

"The universe existed in darkness, imperceptible, unde- 
finable, uudiscoverable, and undiscovered ; as if immersed in 
deep.” 

" Then the self- existing power, undiscovered himself, but 
mitlfing the world discernible, with the five elements and 
other principles, appeared in uudiminished gloiy, dispelling 
the gloom.” 

" He, whom, the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eluded the external organs, who bus no visible parts, who et 
ists tmm eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, shone forth 
in person. 

♦ Bee Vivien do Saint-Martin, Revue Geimaniquo, Jiily i6, 1862, jOie 
fhrtnyati is hl^ly pmiBed in tlWi' |^g-Voda. Taifcoys WneelCr, II. 429. . 

t Max Miilto, Sanskrit lit., p. 425. 

t InstinOes of Hindu Law, or the Ordinances oi Menu, Mcotdlag to 
tfio Gloss of Gallucs, Calcutta, 1796, §§ 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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« He having willed to produce various beings ^from his c!^n 
divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed in them a productive seed*” ^ 

The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beams, and in that egg he was torn 
himself, in the form of Brahma, the great forefather of all 

^ ** The waters are called Ndrd, because they were the produ^ 
tion of Nora, or the spirit of God 3 and hence they were his 
first ayana, or place of motion ; he hence is named Nara yana, 
or moving on the waters. 

In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of 
the creator, at the close of which, by his thmight alone, he 
caused the egg to divide itself. 

“ And from its two divisions ho framed the heaven aboTO 
and the earth beneath ; in the midst he placed the subtile 
ether, the eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of 


vviAivwaDB m 

Froui the supreme soul he drew forth mind, existing 
stantially though unperceived by sense, immaterial; and 
before mind, or the reasoning power, he produced conscioua- 
ness, the internal monitor, the ruler. .1 

« And before them both ho produced the great prmoiple of 
the soul, or first expansion of the divine idea ; and all vital 
fotroR endued with the three qualities of goodness, passion, 
and darkness, and the five jxjrceptions of sense, and the five 


oi^ns of seusation. . 1. it. 

Tlius, having at once pervaded with emanations from the 
Supreme Spirit the minutest portions of fixed principles 
immensely operative, consciousness and the five perceptions, 

he framed all creatures. , . v r 

“ Thence proceed the great elements, endued with peculiar 
powers, and mind with nperntions infinitely subtile, the unp«^ 
ishable cause of all apparent forms. 

"This universe, therefore, is compacted from the minute 
portions of those seven divine and active principles, the great 
soul, or first emanation, consciousuess, and five perceptions ; 
a mutable universe from immutable ideas. 

“ Of created things, the most excellent are those whu<h atw 
animated; of the animated, those which subsist by intelli- 
, of the intelligent, mankind ; and of men, the Bacer> 

“Of priests, those eminent in learning; of the loatnedi 
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thpse who biow their duty ; of those who know such as 

C iform it tirti^ously ; and of the virtuous those who seek 
atitude from a perfect acquaintance with scriptural doctrine, 
“ The very birth of Brahmans is a constant incarnation of 
Dharma, God of justice ; for the Brahman is bom to promote 
Justicoi and to procure ultimate happiness. 

When a Brahman springs to light, he is bom above the 
world, the chief of all creatures, assigned to guard the treasury 
of duties, religious and civil. 

‘*Tho Brahman who studies this book, having performed 
sacred rites, is perpetually free from offence in thought, in 
word and in deed. 

“ He confers purity on his living family, on bis ancestors, 
and *)n his descendants as far as the seventh per^^on, and 
he alone deserves to possess this whole earth.” 

The following passages are from Book II., On Educa- 
tion and the Priesthood ” ; — 

Self-love is no laudable motire, yet an exemption from 
self-love is not to be found in this world : on oelf-love is 
grounded the study of Scripture, and the practice of actions 
recommended in it. 

Eager desire to act has its root in expectation of some ad- 
vantage ; and with such expectation are sacrifices performect ; 
the rules of religious austerity and abstinence from sins are all 
known to arise from hope of remuneration. 

•‘Not a single act hero below appears ever to be done by a 
man free from self-love; whatever ho perform, it is wrought 
from his desire of a reward. 

“ He, indeed, who should persist in discharging these duties 
withoui any view to their fruit, would attain, hereafter the 
stale of the immortals, and even iu this life would enjoy 
all the virtuous gratifications that his fane / could suggest. 

“ The most excellent of the three classe'*, being girt with the 
sacrificial thread, must ask food with the respectful word 
Dhavati at the beginning of the plirasc ; those of the second 
class with that word in the middle 3 and those of the third 
with that word at the end. 

‘‘ Let him first beg food of his mother, or of his sister, or of 
his mother’s whole sister ; then of some other female who will 
tmt disgrace him. 

** Having collected m much of the desired food as to has 
dopasion for, and haring presented it* without gmle to his pre* 
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Mficr, M him eat aome of it, being duly purified, with hia 
ftoe to the esBt. j r » ™«i 

• “I? he seek long life, he ehbuld eat with hie face to the 
eaat ; if proupority, to the west ; if truth and its rewaid, to the 
ttortn. 

“ When the student is going to read the Veda he umsb'per. 
rotm an ablution, as the law ordains, with his iaco to the north : 
tod having paid scriptural homage, he must receive instruc- 

members being duly composed. 
A Brahman beginning and ending a lecture on the Veda 
must m^ys pronounce to himself the syllable 6m ; for unless 
the syllable 6m precede, his learning will slip away from him ; 
tod unlera it follow, nothing will be long retained. 

, . “ know the Veda, and shall pronounce to 

both morning and evening, that syllable, and that 
holy text preceded by the three words, shall attain the sano- 
tity which the Veda confers. 

** twico-liom man, who shall a thousand times repeat 
those t^ee (or <5m, the vyfibrltis, and the giyatn) apart from 
the multitude, shall bo released in a month even from a great 
offence, as a snake from his slough. ^ 

1 U '* immutable words, preceded by the tri- 

litoral syllable, and followed by the gayntri, which consists of 
thrw moMures, must be considered as the mouth, or principal 
I>art of the v edo. ^ 

“ 1110 trilitoral monosyllable is an emblem of the Supreme • 
t^sUppressions of breath, with a mind fixed on God, are the 
highest doTOtiou ; but nothing is more exalted than the gfiy- 
atn j a declaration of truth is more excellent than silence. 

All ntos ordained in the Vedn, oblations to fire, and 
Jolemn sacrifices pass away; but that which passes not away 
is declared to be the syllable 6m, thence called aeshara : sinoe 
God,^ the Lord of created beings. 

®f repeating his Holy Name is ten times better 
we appointed saorifice ; an hundred times bet1.or wh en it 
m neurd by no man ; and a thousand times better when it ia 
pareh mental. « u- « 

a man contaminated by sensuality, neither the Vedas. 
IWtt iiborabty, nor sacritioes, nor strict observances, nor nioua 
{|^tsritie% ever prootire felicity 

“ As he who digs deep witJi a spade comes to a spring of 
so the student, who humbly serves his teacher, attains. 
1»6 knowledge whidi lies deep in his teadier's mitid 
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** If tke tain should rise and set, while he sI«<i|N!i ^ron^ 
sensual indulgence, and knows it not, he utust fast a whole 
d]fy repeathig the g&yutri. 

" Let him adoire both at sunrise and at sunset, as the 
law ordains, having made his ablution, and keeping his oigans 
controlled ; and .with fixed attention let him repeat the text, 
which he ought to repeat in a place free from impurity. 

"The twice-born man who shall thus w'ithout intermission 
have passed the time of his studentship shall ascend after 
death to the most exalted of regions, and no more again spring 
TO birth in this lower world. 

The following passages are from Book IV., " On Private 
Morals ” ; — 

" Let a Brahman, having dwelt with a preceptor during ilie 
first quarter of a man’s life, pass the second quarter of human 
life in his own house, when he has contracted a legal marriage. 

'• He must live with no injuiy, or with the least possible in- 
jury, to animated beings, by pursuing those means of. gaining 
subsistence, which are strictly prescribed by law, except in 
times of distress. 

" Let him say what is true, but let him say wbat is pleas- 
ing ; let him speak no disagreeable truth, uor let him speak 
agreeable falsehood ; this is a primeval rule. 

“ Lot him say ' well and good,’ or let him say ‘ well’ only ; 
but let him not maintain fhiitless enmity and altercation with 
any man. 

" Ail that depends on another gives pain ; and all that de- 
pends on himself gives pleasure ; let him know this to be in 
few words the definition of pleasure and pain. 

“ And for whatever purpose a man bestows a gift, for a sim- 
ilar puipose he shall receive, with due honor, a similar reward. 

"Both he who respectfully bestows a prescufc, and he who 
respectfully accepts it, shall go to a seat of bliss ; but. if they 
act otherwise, to a region of liorror. 

' " Let not a man be proud of his rigorous devotion ; let him 
• not, having sacrificed, utter a falsehood : let him not, though 
iqjufud, insult a priest ; having made a donation, let him never 
proclaim it. 

“ By folseliofid the sacrifice becomes vain ; by pride ihc 
- mflpt of devotion is lost ; by insulting priests life is dimin- 
■ fehed i and by proclaiming a kagess its fruit is destniyed. 

** For ill hUi passage to the next world, neither his father, 

6 » 
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nor his mother, nor his vife, nor his wn, nor his kinsmen will 
xemaiu his company ; hiS virtue .alone will adhere to him. 

“ ^jingle is each nmn bom ; sin^^e ' he dies ; single he re- , 
oeives the reward of his good, and single the punishment of 
his evil deeds. 

From Book V., On Diet ” : — 

" The twice-bom man who has intentionally eaten a mush- 
room, the flesh of a tame hog, or a town cook, a leek, or an 
onion, or garlic, is degraded immediately. 

But having undesignedly tasted either of those six things, 
he must perform the penance siLntapana, or the ch^drfiyona, 
which anchorites practise ; for other things he must fast a whole 
day. 

“ One of those harsh penances called prij^patya the twice- 
bom man must perform annually, to purity him from the im- 
known taint of illicit food ; but he must do particular penance 
for such food intentionally eaten. 

"Ho who injures no animated creature shall attain without 
hardship whatever he thinks of, whatever he strives for, what- 
ever ho fixes his mind on. 

" Flesh meat cannot be procured without ii\jiury to animals, 
and the slaughter of animals obstructs the path to beatitude ; 
from flesh moat, therefoje, let man abstaia. 

" Attentively considering the formation of bodies, and the 
death or confinement of embodied spirits, let him abstain from 
eating flesh meat of any kind. 

" Not a mortal exists more sinful than he who, without an 
oblation to the manes or the gods, desires to enlarge his own 
flesh with tho flesh of another creature. 

" By subsisting on pure fruit and on roots, and by eating 
snob grains os are eaten by hermits, a man reaps not so hi^ a 
reward as by carefully abstaining from animal food.^ 

" In lawfully tasting moat, in drinking fermented liquor, in 
caressing women, there is no turpitude; lor to such enjoy- 
tnents men ore naturally prone, but a virtuous abstinence from 
them produces a signal compensation. 

“ Sacred learning, austere devotion, fire, holy aliment, earth, 
tho mind, water, smearing with cow-dung, air, prescrilied acts 
of rcligiou, the sun, and timn are puritict-s of embodied spirits. 

" But of all pure things parity in acquiring wealth is pro- 
nounce tho most excellent ; since he who gains wealth with 
clean hands is trufy pure ; not he who is purified merely with 
earth and water. 
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“ forgiTenesB of injuries, the learned are pnrified ; by 
liberality, those who have neglected their duty; by pious 
meditation, tho^e who have secret faults ; by devout ausierity, 
those who best know the Veda. 

“ Bodies are ’deansed by water ; the mind is purified by 
truth ; the vital spirit, by theology and devotion ; the under- 
standing, by clear knowledge. 

“No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their hus- 
bands, no religious rite, no fasting ; as far only as a wife honors 
her .lord, so far she is exalted in heaven. 

“ A faithful wife, who wishes to attain in heaven the man- 
sion of her husband, must do nothing unkind to him, be he 
living or dead. 

“ Let her emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pupe 
flowers, roots, and fruit; but let her not, when her lord la. de- 
ceased, even pronounce the name of another man. 

Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, perform- 
ing harsh duties, avoiding ovciy sensual pleasure, and cheer- 
fully practising the' incomparable rules of virtno, which have 
been followed by such women as were devoted to ono only 
husband.” 

The Sixth Book of the Laws of Manu relates to devo- 
tlun It .^eems that the Brahmans were in the habit of 
becoming ascetics, or, as the Boman Catholics would 
say entering Eeligion. A Brahman, or twice-hom man, 
who wishes to become an ascetic, must abandon bis 
home and family, and go to live in the foi'est. His food 
must be r(»ots and fruit, his clothing a bark garment or a 
skin, he must bathe morning and evening, and mffer his 
hair to ctow. He must spend his time in reading the 
Veda, with a mind intent on the Supreme Being, "a 
perpetual giver but no receiver of gifts; with tender 
aftectiou for nil animated bodies.” He is to perform 
various sacrifices with offerings of fniits and flowers, 
{tcaetise austerities by exposing himself to heat and cold, 
and " for the purpose of uniting hjs a.'iid with the Divine 
he must study the Upanishads.” 

. '* A Hrahinfln, having shtifilod off his body by these^modes, 
which great sages practise, and becoming void of sorrow and 
fear, is exalted into the divine essence.” 
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*' Let him not wish for death. Let him not wish fOr lifiu 
Let him expect hie appointed time, aa the hired servant ef- 
pects his vagea” 

Meditating on the Supreme Spirit, without any earthly 
sire, with no companion but his own soul, let him live in this 
world seeking the bliss of the next.” ‘ 

The anchorite is to beg food, but only once a day ; if it 
is not given to him, he must not be sorrowful, and if he 
receives it he must not be glad ; he is to meditate on, the 
" subtle indivisible essence of the Supreme Being," he ie 
to be careful not to destroy the life of the smallest insect, 
and he must make atonement for the death of those 
■which he has ignorantly destroyed by making six sup- 
pressions of his breath, repeating at the same time the 
triliteral syllable A U M. He will thus at last become 
united with the Eternal Spirit, and his good deeds will be 
inherited by those who love him, and liis evil deeds by 
those who hate him. 

The Sever th Book relab3s to the duties of rulers. One 
of these is to reward the good and punish the wicked. 
The genius of punishment is a son of Brahma, and has 
a body of puiH} light, runishment is an active ruler, 
governs oil mankind, dispenses laws, preserves the race, 
and is the perfection of justice. Without it all classes 
would become corrupt, aU barriers would fali, and there 
Would be total coufusion. Kings are to respect the Brah- 
mans, must shun vices, must select good counsellors and 
brave soldiers. A King must be a father to his people. 
When he goes to war he must observe the rules of honor- 
able warfare, must not use poisoned arrows, strike a fallen 
• enemy, nor one who sne.s for life, nor one without arms, 
nor one who surrenders. He is not to take too little 
revenue, and so " cut up his own root ” ; nor too much, 
and so ” cut up tlie root of others ” ; he is to be severe 
when it is necessary, and mild when it is necessary. 

Eighth Book relates to civil and criminal law. 
Ihe Baja is to hold his court every day, assisted by his 
Btahntans, and decide causes concerning debts and loans, 
sales, wnges, contracts, boundaries, slander, assaults, lar- 
ceny, robbery, and other crimes. The Raja, " understand- 
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ing what is eii^edient or inezpedieiit, but cohsidetiiig 
tiuofy what is to.w or not law,” should examuio all disputes. 
He lUT^t pro^t unprotected women, restore property to 
its rightful owner, not encourage litigation, Mid decide 
according to the rules of law. [these rules correspond 
very nearly to our law of evidenca Witnesses are ' 
warned to speak the truth in all cases by the considera- 
tion that, though they may think that none see them, the 
gods distinctly' see them and also the spirit in their own 
DxeMts. 

" The soul itself is its own witness, the soul it-self is its own 
refuge; offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal 
Witness of men.” 

The fruit of every virtuous act which thou hast doiie, O 
man, since thy birth, shaU depart from thee to the docs, 
if thou deviate from the truth.” • ® 

‘*^0 friend to virtue, the Supremo Spirit, which is the same 
with thyself, resides in thy bosom periictually, and is an all- 
knowiug inspector of thy goodness or wickedness.” 

. 'Hie law then proceeds to describe the punisliments which 
the gods would inflict upon false witnesses ; but, curiously 
enough, allows false witness to be given, fix>m a benevolent 
motive, in order to save on innocent man from a tyrant. 
This is called "the venial sin of benevolent falsehood.” 
The book then proceeds to describe weights and meas- 
ures, and the mte of usury, which is put down as five per 
cent. It forbids compound interest. The law of deiiosita 
occupies a large spsice, as in all Eastern' countries, where 
investments are difficult. A good deal is said aJxiut the 
wages of servants, especially of those hired to keep cattle, 
and their responsibilities. The law of slander is carefully 
laid down. Crimes of vdolcnco arc also minutely described, 
.a^ here the Uhlicnis comes in. If a man strikes a 
.'ItUman being or an animal so as U) inflict mucJi pain> 
lie shall be struck himself in the same wav. A man 
ia allowed to correct ■with a small stick his wife, son, or 
servant, but not on the head or any noble part of the 
bo^y* The Brahmans, however, are protected by speciid 
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*' Never shaJl the king flay a ^a&man, though convicied of. 
all poMible crimes ; let him banish the offender from hiSi 
mUm, but with all his property secure and his body unhurt.** 

“ No greater crime is known on earth than flaying a Srah* 
man ; and the king, therefore, must not even form in his mind 
• the idea of killing a priest.” 

The Ninth Book relates to women, to families, and to 
the law of castes. It states that women must be kept in 
a state of dependence. 

“ Their fathers protect them in childhood ; their husbands 
protect thorn in youth 3 their sons protect them in age. A 
woman is never fit for independence.” 

It is the duty of men to watch and guard women, and 
very unfavorable opinions are expressed concerning the 
female character. 

“ Women have no business with the text of the Veda ; this 
is fully settled ; theivfore having no knowledge of expiatory 
texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood itself. This 
is a fixed law.” 

It is, however, stated that good women become Kke 
godde3.sos, and shall he joined with their husbands in 
heaven ; and that a man is only perfect when he consists 
of three por.'Joiis united, — his wife, himself, and his son. 
Manu also attributes to ancient Brahmans a maxim almost 
verbally the same as that of the Bible, namely, *' The hus- 
band is even one person with his wife.” . Nothing is said 
by Manu concerning the cremation of widows, but, on the 
Other hand, minute directions are given for the heha\ior 
of widows during their life. Directions are also given 
concerning the marriage of daughters and sons and their 
inheritance of property. The rest of the booi is devoted 
to a further description of crimes and punishments. 

The Tenth Book relates to the mixed classes and times 
of distress. 

The Eleventh Book relates to penance and expiation, 
la this book is mentioned the remarkable rite whi(di con- 
sists in drinking the fermented juice of the moon-plant 
(or odd asclepias) with religious ceremonies. This Hindu 
sacrament began in the Ye^c age, and the Sanhita of the 
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SamA-Veda consists of hymns to he snng at the mooh- 
^lant sacrifice.* This ceremony is still practised occa* 
sionally in India, and Dr. Hang has tasted this saci^ 
heveragp, which he describes as astringent, bitter, intoxi-* 
..eating, and very disagreeable.-f' It is stated by Mann 
that no one has a right to drink this sacred juice who 
does not properly provide for his own household. He 
encourages sacrifices by declaring that they are highly 
meritorious and will expiate sin. Involuntary aina re- 
quire a much lighter penance than those committed with 
Jmowlcdge. Crimes committed by Brahmans require a 
less severe penance than those perfbnned by others ; while 
those committed against Brahmans involve a much deeper 
guilt and require severer penance. The law declares : — 

>'‘?rom his high birth alone a Brahman is an object of 
veneration, even to deities, and his declarations are decisive 
evidence.” 

“A Brahman, who has performed an expiation with his 
whole mind fixed on God, purifies his soul.” 

Drinking intoxicating liquor (except in the Soma sacri- 
fice) is strictly prohibited, and it is even declared that a 
Brahman who tastes intoxicating liquor sinks to the low 
caste of a Sudrs. If a Bi-ahman who has tasted the Soma 
juice even smells the breath of a man who hos been 
drinking spirits, he must do penance by repeating the 
Gayatri, suppressing his breath, and eating clarified butter. 
Next to Brahmans, cows were the objects of reverence, 
probably because, in the earliest times, the Aryan race, as 
aoinads, depended on this animal for food. He who kills 
a cow must perform very severe penances, among which 
are these : — 

."All day he must wait on a herd of cows and stand quaff- 
ing the dust raised by their hoofs j at night, having servildy 
'attended them, he must sit near and guard them.” 

" Free from passion, he must stami while they stand, follow 
Vhen they move^ and lie down near them when they lie 

down.” 

. * See tmnalation of the SanMta of the Sama-Yedit. hy the Rev. JF. 
EKawiieon. liondon, ISIS. 

t IfaxHfiUer, ’'Chips,” VoL I. p. 107. 
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" ^ thtw waiting on a held for th^ months, he who hNS- 
killed d cow atones for his guilt.” 

For such offences as cutting down fruit’^trees or g^rasses. 
Or killing insects, or injuring sentient creatures, the ps^- 
ance is to repeat so many texts of the Yeda, to ea't clannr 
fied butter, or to stop the breath. A low-bom man whb 
treats a Brahman disrespectfully, or who even overcomesL 
him in aigument, must fast all day and fall prostrate before 
him. He who strikes a Brahman shall remain in. h^ a 
thousand years. Great, however, is the power of sincere 
devotion. By repentance, open confession, reading the 
Scripture, almsgiving, and reformation, one is released from 
guilt. Devotion, it is said, is equal to the performance of 
ml duties ; and ev^ the souls of worms and insects and 
vegetables attain heaven by the power of devotion. But 
especially great is the sanctifying influence of the Vedas. 
He who can repeat the whole of the Eig-Veda would be 
free from gnilt, even if he had killed the inhabitants of 
the three worlds. 

The last book of Man a is on transmigration and dnal 
beatitude. The principle is here laid down that every 
human action, word, and thought bears its appropriate 
fruit, good or evil. Out of the heart proceed three sins 
of thought, four sins of the tongue, and three of the body, 
namely, covetous, disobedient, and atheistic tliooghts ; scur- 
rilous, false, frivolous, and unkind words ; and actions of 
theft, bodily injuiy, and licentiousness. He who controls 
his thoughts, woids, and actions is called a triple com- 
mander. There are three qualities of the soul, giving it ^ 
tendency to goodness, to passion, and to darkness. The first 
leads to knowledge, the second to desire, the third to sen- 
suality. To the first belong study of Scripture, devotion, 
purity , self-command, and obedience. From the second pro- 
ceed hypocritical actions, anxiety, disobedience, and self-j^* 
dulgence. The third produces avarice, atheism, indolence^ 
ui|d every act which a man is ashamed of doing. The ob- 
ject of the' first q^uality is virtue ; of the second, worl^y 
suqcess ; of the third, pleasure. The souls in which the 
first quality is supreme rise after death to the conditkm 
of deities ; those in whom the second rules pass into ^ 
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|)o^es of other men ; while those under the dtuoinion of 
the third become beasts and vegetables. Menu proceeds 
to expound, in great detail, thia law of transmigration. 
Fpr great sins one is condemned to pass a great many 
tiiifiea into the bodies of dogs, insects, spiders, snahea> or 
grasses. The change has relation to the crime : thus, 
he who steals grain shall be bom a rdt ; he who steals 
meat, a vulture ; those who indulge in forbidden pleasures 
of the senses shall have their senses made acute to endure 
inmnse pain. 

' The highest of all virtues is disinterested goodness, 
performed from the love of God, and based on the knowl- 
edge of the Veda. A religious action, perfornol^ froni 
hope of reward in this world or the next, will give 
one a place in the lowest heaven. But he who performs 
good actions without hope of reward, “perceiving the 
supreme soul in all beings, and all beings in the su- 
preme soul, fixing his mind on God, approaches the 
divine nature.” 

« Let every Brahman, with fixed attention, consider all na- 
ture as existing in the Divine Spirit ; all worlds as seated in 

; he alone as the whole assemblage of gods ; and he the 
author of all human actions.” , 

Let him consider the supreme omnipresent Intclli^noe 
as the sovereign lord of the universe, by whom alone it ex- 
ists, an incomprehensible spirit ; pervading all beings in five 
elemental forma, and causing them to pass through birth, 
growth, and decay, .and so to revolve like the wheels of a 
cor." 

Thus the man who perceives in bis own soul the supreme 
soul present in all creatures, acquires equanimity toward them 
all, and shall be alnrdved at last in the highest essence, even 

that of the Almighty himself” 

* 

■ We have given these copious extracts from the Brah- 
umnic law, l^cause this code is so ancient and authentic, 
aad contains the bright consummate flower of the system,. 
Wore decay began to come. 
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§ 6. The Thfee Hindoo Syatmo of PhUoao/plvy, —Sd/nklv!^^ 
Vedcmta, and Nyaoa. 

Duncker Bays * that the Indian systems of philosophy 
weie produced in the sixth or seventh century before 
Christ. As the system of Buddha implies ttie existence 
of the Sankhya philosophy, the latter must have preceded 
Buddhism.*!* Moreover, l^pila and his two principles are 
distinctly mentioned in the Laws of Manu^ and in the 
later Upanishads.§ This brings it to the Brahmana period 
of Max Mtiller, b. c. 600 to b. c. 800, and probably still 
earlier. •Dr. Weber at one time was of the opinion that 
Kapila and Buddha were the same peueon, but afterward 
retracted this opinion. || Colebrooke says that Kapila is 
mentioned in the Veda itself, but intimates that this is 
probably another sage of the same name.f The sage was 
even considered to be an incarnation of Vischnu, or of 
Agni. ^e Vedanta philosophy is also said by lassen to 
be mentioned in the Laws of Manu.** Tliis system is 
fotmded on the Upanishads, and would seem to be later 
than that of i^apila, since it criticises his system, and 
d&votes much space to its confutation.-f-f* But iKincker 
regards it as ithe oldest, and already beginning in the 
Upaniehads of the Vedas. JJ As the oldest works now ex- 
timt in both systems are later than their origin, this ques- 
tion of date can only be determined from Uieir contents. 
That which logically precedes the other must be chrono- 
logically the oldest. 

The Sankhya system of Kapila is contained in many 
works, but notably in the Karika, or Sankliya-Karika, by 
lawara Kri.shua. This cur.sists in eighty -two Tnomoriftl 

* Oe«chichte der Arier, Bach V. § 8. 

. t LaMun, I. 830. 

% Laws of Mahu (XII. 50) speaks of the two principles of natiUA in 
|he ]^ilo 80 |ihy of Kapila/' 

> § DunckcTi as above. 

^ ^Muller, Ancient Sanskrit litaratare, p. 102. 

T Colebrooke, Misoellaneoua Essaysi I. 3i9. 
laasen,-!. 834. 

•H Colebrooke. I. 350, 852. 

tt Dunckeri I. 204 (third editioni 1867). 
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’mses, with a commentary • The Vedanta is contained in 
the Sutras, the Upanishads, and especially the Brahma* 
Sntea attributed to Vyasa.f The Nyaya is to be found in 
the Sutras of Gotama and Canada^ 

These three systems of Hindoo philosophy, the Sankhya, 
the Hyaya, and the Vedanta, reach far back into a 
misty twilight, which leaves it doubtful when they began 
or who were their real authors. In some points they 
agree, in others thej are widely opposed. They all agree 
in having for their object deliverance from the evils of 
time, change, sorrow, into an eternal rest and peace. 
Their aim is, therefore, not merely speculative, but prac- 
tical. All agree in considering existence to be^an evil, 
understanding by existence a life in time and space. All 
are idealists, to whom the world of sense and time is a 
delusion and snare, and who regard the Idea as the only 
substance. All agree in accepting the fact of transmi- 
gration, the cessation of which brings final deliverance. 
All consider that the means of this deliverance is to he 
found in knowledge, in a perfect knowledge of reality 
as opposed to appearance. And all are held by Brah- 
mans, who consider themselves orthodox, who honor the 
Vedas above all other books, pay complete respect to the 
Hinduism of the day, perform the daily ceremonies, and 
observe the usual caste tules.§ The systems of philos- 
©jdiy supplement the religious worship, but are not in- 
tended to destroy it. The. Vedantists hold that while in 
toth there is but one God, the various forms of worship 
in the Vedas, of ludra, Agni, the Maruts, ere., were all in- 
tended for those who could not rise to this sublime mono- 
theism. ^ Those who believe in the »Sankhya maiumin that 
though it wholly omits God, and is called " the system 
without a Gcd,” it merely omits, but does not deny, the 
Divine existence, jj 

* The fHnkhya-Kirikd, translated by CWebrook*". Oxf ird, 1887. 

+ Essay on the Vedanta, by Chuuder Duct. Calcutta. 1854. 

X Colebiooke, I. 262. 

I The Religions Aspects of Hindu T^ilosophy : A Prise .Essay, by 
Jewph Mullens, n. 48. London, ISdii. ;8ee also Dialogues on ihe Huida 
raUosophy, by Rev. K. M. Baoenea. London, 1861. 

K Haih^ 11 44. 
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Each of these philosophies has a speculative and a pittfh 
tical side. The speculative pToblem is. How did the 
universe come? The piactic^ jnoblem is. How shall 
man be delivered from evil ? 

In answering the first question, the Yedanta, or ldi> 
mansa doctrine, proceeds from a single eternal and uncre-* 
ated Principle ; declaring that there is only one being 
. in the universe, God or Brahm, and that all else is Maya, 
or illusion. The Sankhya accepts two eternal and im- 
created substances, Soul and Nature. The Nyaya assumes 
THBEE eternal and uncreated substances, — Atoms, Souls, 
and God. 

The solution of the second problem is the same in all 
three systems. It is by knowledge that the soul is eman- 
cipated from body or matter or nature. Worship is in- 
adequate, though not to be despised. Action is injurious 
rather than beneficial, for it implies desire. Only knowl- 
edge can lead to entire rest and peace. 

According to all three systems, the transmigration of 
the soul through different bodies is an evil resulting from 
desire. As long as the soul wishc-s anything, it will con- 
tinue to migrate and to suffer. Wlien it gathers itself up 
into calm insight, it ceases to wander and finds repose. 

TliC Vedixnfa or MinMnsa is supposed to be referred to 
in Manu.* Mimansa means “ searching.” In its logical 
forms it adopts the method so common among the scho- 
lastics, in first stating the qrrestion, then giving the 
objection, after tliat the reply to the objection, anil 
lastly the conclusion. Tiie first'part of the Mimansa re- 
lates to worship and the ceremonies and ritual (ff tha 
Veda. The second part teaches the doctiine of Rr aKnva. 
Brahma is the one, eternal, al>solute, unchangeable Being. 
He unfolds into the imi verse as Creator and Created. He 
becomes first ether, then air, then fire, then water, then 
Darth. From these five elements all bodily existence pro- 
^Ceeds. Souls are sparks from the central fire of Brsbma, 
sepmted for a time, to be absorbed again at last 

Brahma, in his highest form as Para-Bndim, stands 
for the Abscdute Being. The following extract froso 

* Doncker, I. 205. He refen to Ifam, II. 16^ 
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libe Sdma^Yedft (after Haug’s ‘translation) expressos tliis : 
*'Xlie g^^iation of Brahma was before all ages, vmfolding 
himself evermore in a beautiful glory ; everything which 
is highest andl evei^i^hing which is deepest belongs to Mm. 
Being and hTot-Being are unveiled through Brahma.” 

Ilie following passage is from a Upanishad, translated 
by Windischmann : — 

" How can any one teach concerning Brahma ? he is 
neither the known nor the unknown. That which cannot 
be Acpreased by words, but through which all expression 
comes, this I know to be Brahma. That which cannot be 
bought by the mind, but by which all thinking comes,' 
this I know is Brahma. That which cannot be seen by 
the eye, but b> which the eye sees, is Brahma. If tbon 
thinkest that thou canst know it, then in truth thou 
knowest it very little. To whom it is unknown, he 
knows it ; but to whom it is known, he knows it not.” 

This also is from Windischmann, from the Eathidca 
Upanishad : “ One cannot attain to it through the word,* 
through the mind, or through the eye. It is only reached 
by him who says. 'It is ! It Is !’ He perceives it in its. 
essence. Its essence appears when one perceives it as 
it is.” 

The old G-erman expression Istigheit, according to Bun- 
sen. corresponds to this. This also is the name of Je- 
hovah as given to Moses from the burning bush : " And 
God said unto Moses, I am the I am. Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto 
you.” TJie idea is that God alone really exists. *xnd that 
the root of all being is in him. Thin is expressed in 
another Upanishad ; ” He who exists is the root of ^ 
croatures ; he w^HO exists i.s their foundation, and in him 
^ey rest.” 

In the Tedanta philosophy this speculative pantheism 
is carried further. Thus speaks Sankani, the chief teacher 
df the Vedanta philosophy (" Oolebrooke’s Essays"): "I 
am the great Brahma, eternal, pure, free, one, constant, 
hetf^y, existing without end. He who ceases to TOn^teinT 
other things, who retires into solitude, annihilati^ 
btsi subjects his passions, he understawls that. 
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Spirit is the One and the Eternal The wise man anni> 
hilafftH nil sensible things in s^dritaal things, and contem- 
plates that one Spirit who resembles pvtre space. Braluna 
is without size, quality, character, or division.” 

According to this philosophy (says Bunsen) the wprld 
is the Not-Being. It is, says Sankara, " appearance with- 
out !^ing ; it is like the deception of a dream.” ” The 
soul itself,” he adds, " has no actual being.” 

There is an essay on Vedantism in a book published in 
Calcutta, 1854, by a young Hindoo, Shoshee Chuhder 
Putt, which describes the creation as proceeding from 
'Maya, in this way : “ Dissatisfied with his own solitude, 
Brahma feels a desire to create worlds, and then the* 
volition ceases so far as he is concerned, and he sinks 
again into his apathetic happiness, while the desire, thus 
willed into existence, assumes an active character. It 
becomes Maya, and by this was the universe created, 
without exertion on the part of Brahma- This passing 
•wish of Brahma carried, however, no reality with it. 
And the creation proceeding from it is only an illusion. 
There is only one absolute Unity really existing, and 
existing without pluralily. But he is like one asleep, 
^ishua, in the Gita, says - ‘These works (the universe) 
confine not me, fur I am like one who sitteth aloof unin- 
terested in them all.’ The universe is therefore all 
illusion, holding a position between something and noth- 
ing. It is real ns an illusion, but unreal as being. It is 
not true, because it has no essence; but not fedse, be- 
cause its existence, even as illusion, is from God. The 
Vedanta declares : ‘ From the highest state of Brahma to 
the lowest condition of a straw, aU things arc delusion.*” 
Chunder Dutt, however, contradicts Bunsen’s assertion 
that the soul also is an illusion according to the Vedanta. 
“ The soul,” he says, “ is not subject to birth or death, but 
its substance, from Bralima himself.” The truth 
(Bwms to be that the Vedanta regards the individuation 
' of the soul as from Maya and illusive, but the substance 
of the soul is from Brahma, and destined to he absorbed ' 
into him. As the body of man is to be resolved into its 
material elements, so the soul of man is to |)e resolved 
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into Brahma This substance of the soul is neither bom 
nor dies, nor is it a thing of which it can be said, *^It 
was, is, or shall be-” In the Gita, Krishna tells Aquu 
tint he and the other princes of the world " never were 
not.” • ' 

The Yedantist philosopher, however, though he con- 
siders all souls as emanations from God, does not believe 
that all of them will return into God at death. Those only 
who have obtained a knowledge of God are rewarded by 
absorption, but the rest continue to migrate from body to 
body so long as they remain unqualified for the same. 
“The knovrer of God becomes God.” This union with 
the Deity is the total loss of personal identity, and is thd 
attainment of the highest bliss, in which are no grades 
and from which is no return This absorption comes not 
from good works or penances, for these confine the soul 
and do not liberate it. “ The confinement of fetters is the 
same whether the chain be of gold or iron.” “ The knowl- 
edge which realizes that evei^hing is Brahm alone lib- 
erates the souL It annuls the effect both of our virtues 
and vices. We traverse thereby both merit and demerit, 
the heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are split, and' all our 
works perish. Only by perfect abstraction, not merely 
from the senses, but also from the thinking intellect and 
by remaining in the knowing intellect, does the devotee 
become identified with Brahm. He then remains as pure 
glass when the shadow has left it. He lIvo.s destitute of 
passions and affections. He lives sinless; for as water 
wets not the leaf of the lotus, so sin touches not him who 
knows God." He stands in no further need of virtue, 
for “ of what use can he a winnowing fan when ihe sweet 
southern wind is blowing.” His meditations are of this 
jrnrt : “ 1 am Brahm, I am life. I am everlasting, perfect, 
telf-existent, undivided, joyful.” 

Jf therefore, according to this system, knowledge alone 
unites the soul to God, the question comes. Of what use 
are acts of virtud, penances, sacrifices, worship? IhB' 
au^er is, that they effect a happy transmigration, from 

' * 'The Bhofpvat-GttE, an epiaode tn the Maha-Bharata, in an aath<a4ty 

Yedaatuta. 

* 
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tbe. lower forms of Jxxtily life to higher ones. 'They do 
ndt accomplish the great end, which is absorption and 
escape from Maya, but they prepare the way for it by 
causing one to be bom in a higher condition. 

The second system of philosophy, the Sankhya gf 
. Kapila, is founded not on one principle, like the Vedanta^ 
but on two. Accord!^ to the seventy aphorisms. Nature 
is one of these principles. It is uncreated and eternal. 
It is one, active, creating, non-intelligent. The other of 
the two principles, also uncreated and eternal, is Soul, of 
rather Souls. Souls are many, passive, not creative, in> 
teUigeut, and in all things the opposite to Nature. But 
irom the union of the two all the visible universe pro- . 
ceeds, according to the law of cause and effect. 

God not being recognized in this system/ it is oftmi 
called atheism. Its aigument, to show that no one 
perfect being could create the universe, is this. Desire 
implies want, or imperfection. Accordingly, if God desired 
to create, he would be unable to do so ; if he was able, he 
would not desire to do it. In neither case, therefore, could 
God have created the universe. The gods are spoken of 
by the usual names, Brahma, Indra, etc., hoit are all finite 
beings, belonging to the order of human souls, thou^ 
0im^or 

. Every soul is clothed in two bodies, — the interior origi- 
nal body, the individualizing force, which is eternal aa 
itself and accompanies it through all its migrations ; and 
the material, secondary body, made of the five elemmits, 
ether, air, fire, water, and earth. The original body is 
subtile and spiritual. It is the office of Nature to liberate 
the Soul. Nature is not what we perceive by the senses, 

. bnt an invisible plastic principle behind, which must be 
j^own by the intellect As the Soul ascends by good- 
ness, it is freed by knowledge. The final result of this 
emancipation is the certainty of non-existence, — “ neitbet 
ihn. nor is aught mine, nor do I exist,” — which seea^ 

' ^ be tire same result ns that of He^l, Being = Not- 
Being. Two or three of the aphorisms of the I^rika are 
, <aafoUow8: — 

** LIX. As a dancer, having exhibited horself to the speeka* 
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. ttov d«9i8ts the danoe, bo does .Natufe deeie^ having 
Bwaifeeted herself to the Soul.” 

. ‘‘ litX. OenerouB Nature, endued with qualities, iioes hjr 
manifold means accomplish, without benefit (to herself), the 
wish ci ungratefid Soul, devoid of qualities.” 

*“ LXI. Nothing, in my opiuion, is more gentle than 
Nature j once aware of having been seen, she does not again 
expose herself to the gaze of SouL” 

**IjXVJ. Soul desists, because it has seen Nature. Nature 
desists, because she has been seen. In their (mere) union 
there is no motive for creation.” 

Acco:^ingly, the result of knowledge is to put an end 
^to creation, and to leave the Sonl emancipated irom desire, 
from change, trom the material body, in a state which is 
Being, but not Existence (esse, not existerc) Seyn, not 
Da-seyn). 

Tliis Sankhya philosophy becomes of great importance, 
when we consider that it was the undoubted source of 
Buddhism. This doctrine which we have been describing 
was the basis of Buddhism.* 

M. Cousin has called it the sensualism of Tndia,t but 
ee^inly without propriety. It is as purely ideal a doc- 
trine as that of the Vedas. Its two eternal principles are 
both ideal. The plastic force which is one of them, 
Kapila distinctly declares cannot be perceived by the 
senses. J Soul, the other eternal and uncreated principle, 
who “is witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, "and pas- 
sive,” § is not only spiritual itself, but is clothed with a 
^‘ritual body, within the material body. In tact, the 
Karika declares the material universe to be the i-esult of 
the contact of the Soul with Natui-e, and consists in chains 
with which Nature binds herself, for the purpose (uncon- 

* Bm'nonf, Tntrodncliun & I'HistoiTC da Biiddhisme Inrtipn, 1. 611, 

, He MVd thui Sakya-Muni began his career with the idcaa of the 
S^khya philosophy, no/nely, absence of God , Tnnltqdicitv nmi eternity of 
haman souls ; an eternal plastic nature ; tTansnnj<ration , luid Nirvana, 
or 4eliverance by knowledge. 

+ Omus de I'Histoire de li^ilosophie, I. 200 (Paris, lh2SI) : quoted Inr 
Hwdwik, T. 211, * ' 

4 iCiuika, 8. “ It is owing ta the subtilty of Nature .... that it 

■la ac ^^^w hended by the aeuses.” 
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sciotts) of delivering the SouL When by a process oC 
knowledge the Soiu looks through these, and perceives 
the ultimate principle beyond, the material universe, 
ceases, and both Soul and Natore are emancipated.* 

One of the definitions of the Karika will call to ur^d 
the fourfold division of the universe by the great thihKer ' 
of the ninth century, Erigena. In his work, irrpl 
lupuritm, he asserts that there is, (1.) A Nature which 
creates and is not created. (2.) A Nature which is 
created and creates. (3.) A Natui'e which is created and 
does not create. (4.) A Nature which neither creates 
nor is created. So Kapda (Karika, 3) says, “ Nature, the 
root of all things, is productive but not a production. 
Seven principles are productions and productive. Six- 
teen ore productions but not productive. Soiil is neither 
a production nor productive.” 

Mr. Muir (Sanskrit Texts, Part III. p. 96) quotes the 
following passages in proof of the antiquity of Kapila, and 
the respect paid to his doctrine in very early times : — 

Svet. Upanialiad. “ The God who superintends every mode 
of production and all forms, who formerly nourished with 
various knowledge his son Kapila the rishi, and beheld him at 
his birth.” 

Bhayavtif Purana (I. 3, 10) makes Kapila an incarnation 
of Vischnu. In his finih incarnation, in the form of KapUa, 
he declared to Asuri the Sankhya which defines the collection ' 
of principles. 

"Bhagavat Pitrarm (IX. 8, 12) relates that Kapila, being 
attacked by the sons of King Sangnro, destroyed them with 
fire which issued from his body. But the author of the Puran^ 
denies that this was dono in anger. * How could the sage, ly 
whom the strong ship of the Sankhya was launched, on which 
the man seeking emancipation crosses the ocean of ezistenCOt 
entertain the distinction of friend and foe’1” 

The Sdnkhya system is also frequently mentioned in the 
Mahabarata. 

The Nyaya system differs from that of Kapila,. by 
assuming a third eternal and indestructible principle as 
the bivsls of matter, namely, Atoms. It also aaBiimaa the 


* Karika, 58, 92, 63, 03, 
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existence of a Supreme Soul, Bieliina, who is almighty 
and allwise. It agrees with Kapila in making all soub 
eternal, and distinct from body. Its evil to be overcome 
is the same, namely, transmigration; and its method 
or'release is the same, namely Bvddhji, or knowledge. It 
is a more dialectic system than the others, and is rather 
of the nature of a lo^c than a philosophy. 

Mr. Banerjea, in his Dialogues on the Hindu philosophy, 
considers the Buddhists’ system as closely resembling 
the NyayU system. He regards the BudcUiist Hirvana 
as equivalent to the emancipation of the Nyaya system. 
Apavarga, or emancipation, is declared in this philoso- 
phy to be final deliverance from pain, birth, activity, 
mult, and false notions. Even so the Pah doctrinal boo^ 
speak of Nirvana as an exemption from old age, dis- 
ease, and death In it desire, anger, and ignorance are 
consumed by the fire of knowle^c. Here all selfish 
distinctions of mine. and thine, all evil thoughts, all slan- 
der and jealousy, are cut down by the weapon of knowl- 
edge. Here we have an experience of immortality which 
k cessation of all trouble and perfect felicity.* 

§ 7. (hngia of the Hindoo Triad. 

There had gradually grown up among the people a woiv 
ship foimded on that of the ancient Vedas. In the West 
of India, the god Ruura, mentioned in the Vedic liymns, 
had been transformed into Siva. In the Big-Veda 
fiudra is sometimes the name for Agni.'l' He is described 
as father of the winds. He is the same os Maha-deva. He 
is fierce and l>eneficent at once. He presides over medi- 
cinal plants. According to Weber (Indische Stud., TI. 19) 
he is the Storm-God. The same view is taken by Profes- 
8<ir Whitney.J But his worship gradually extended, until, 
under the name of Siva, the Destroyer, ho became one of 

' • Quoted from tlie Lalita Yistan in Dialogues on the Hindu Philoa- 
e^jr. By Rev. R. M. Baneijea. London : Williauis and Noidgate. 

'+ iCtdr, Su'iB'srit Texts, Part IV. p. 253. 

$ Journal Am. Orient. Sov., 111. 318. 
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th6 prlncip&l deities India. Meantime, in the valley 
of the Gan^'es, a similar devotion had grown up for the 
Vedio god Vischnu, who in hhe manner had been pro- 
moted to the chief rank in the Hindoo Pantheon. He had 
been elevated to the character of a Friend and Protector, 
gifted with mild attributes,- and worshipped as the life of 
Nature. By accepting the popular worship, the Brah- 
mans were able to oppose Buddhism with success. 

We have no doubt that the Hindoo Triad came from thd 
effort of the Brahmans to unite all India in one worship, 
and it may for a time have succeeded. Images of the 
Trimurtti, or three-faced God, are frequent in India, and 
this is still the object of Brahmanical worship. But be- 
side this practical motive, the tendency of thought is 
always toward a triad of law, force, or elemental substance, 
as the best explanation of the universe. Hence there have 
Ijeen Triads in 'so many religions : in Eg 3 q)t, of Osiris the 
Creator, TypJwn the Destroyer, and fforus the Preserver ; 
in Persia, of Ormazd the Creator, Ahriman the Destroyer, 
and Miihra the Bestcrer ; in Buddhism, of Biiddha the 
Divine Man, Bh-arnima the Word, and Sangha the Com- 
munion of Saints. Simple monotheism does not long 
satisfy the speculative intellect, because, though it account 
for the harmonies of creation, it leaves its discords unex- 
plained. But a dualism of opposing forces is found still 
more unsatisfactory, for the world does not appear to, he 
such a scene ot vHter warfare and discord as this. So the 
mind comes to accept a Triad, in which the unities of lifb 
and growth proceed from one element, the antagonisme 
from a second, and the higher harmonies of reconciled o|>^ 
positions from a thrrd. The Brahmanical Triad arose in 
the same way.* 

Thus grew up, from amid the spiritual pantheism into 
which aU Hindoo religion seemed to have settled, another 
^stom, that of the Trimurtti, or Divine Triad ; the Indian 
Trinity of Brahma, Viseknu, and Biva-. This Triad 

* Even iq gnummatioal forms (>f tho Sanskrit verb, this threeflold 
t^denrr of thought is In^dicated. It has an active, passive, and middle 
Voice (like that of the cognate Greek), and the leftex action (if its middle 
oon-esponds to the Kestorer or Pivaer/er. 
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imeses tlve uni^ of Creation, Destruction, and Beatcna* 
wuL A foundation for this already existed in a YediO 
-Saying, that the highest being exists in thr^ states, that 
of creation, continuance, and destruction. 

Neither of these three supreme deities of Brahmanism 
held any high ranlcin the Vedas. Siva (<^iva) does not ap- 
pear therein at all, nor, according to lessen, is Brahma 
mentmned in the Vedic hymns, but first in a Upanishad. 
Vishnu is spoken of in the Itig-Veda, but always as one 
of the names for the sun. He is the Sun-God. His three 
steps ace sunrise, noon, and sunset. Ho is mentioned as 
one the sons of Aditi ; he is called the " wide-atep- 
ping,” " measurer of tho world,” “ the strong,” “ the de- 
liverer,” "renewer of life,” "who sets in motion the 
revolutions of tune,” “ a protector,” " preserving the high- 
est heaven.” Evidently he begins his career in this my- 
thology as the sun. 

Bbahma, at first a word meaning prayer and devotion, 
becomes in the laws of Manu the primal God, first-bom 
of the crfeation, from the self-existent being, in the form 
of a golden egg. He became the creator of all things by 
the power of prayer. In the struggle for ascendency 
which took place between the priests and the warriors, 
Brahma naturally became the deity of the former. But, 
meantime, as we have seen, the worship of Vischnu had 
been extending itself in one region and that of Siva in 
another. Then took place those mysterious wars between 
the kings of ihe Solar and Lunar races, of which tho great 
epics contain aU that we know. And at the close of 
tnese wars a compromise was apparently accepted, by 
which Brahma, Viaclmu, and Siva were united in one su- 
preme God, as creator, pre.sprver, and destroyer, all in one. 
f It is almo&t certain that this Hindoo Triad, was the 
result of an ingonious and succe'Ssiul attempt, oa the part 
of the Brahmans, to unite aU classes of worshippers in 
India against the Buddliists. In this sense the Brahmans 
edited anew ihe Mahabhaie.ta, insertiag in that epic 
paraages extolling Vischnu in t.he form of Krislma. The 
accounts of India wbiph followed the iav-asion of, 
Alexandor speak of the worship of Hercules as p^valent 
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in the East, and I 7 Hercules they apparently mean th^ 
Krishna.^ The struggle between the Brahmans aii4 
Buddhists lasted during nine centuries (from A. n. 5Qp 
to A. D. 1400), ending with the total expulsion of Buddh^ 
ism, and the triumphemt establishment of the Triad, as 
the worship of India."!" 

Before this Triad or Trimurtti (of Brahma, Viscbnu, 
and Siva) there seems to have been another, consist- 
ing of Agui, Indra, and Surya.t This may have given the 
hint of the second Triad, which distributed among the 
three gods the attributes of Creation, Destruction, and 
Benovation. Of these Brahma, the Creator, ceased soon to 
be popular, and the worship of Siva and Yischnu as 
Krishna remain as the popular religion of India. 

One part, and a very curious one, of the worship of 
Vischnu is the doctrine of the Avatars, or incarnations 
of that deity. There are ten of these Avatars, nine 
have passed and one is to come. The object of Vischnu 
is, each time, to save the gods from destruction impending 
over them in consecj^uence of the immense power acquired 
by some king, giant, or demon, by superior acts of auster- 
ity and piety. For here, os elsewhere, extreme spiritualism 
is often divorced from morality ; and so these extremely 
pious, s]>iritual, and self-denying giants are the most cruel 
and tyrannical monsters, w'ho must be destroyed at all 
hazardvS. Vischnu, by force or fraud, overcomes them all. 

His first Avatar is of the Fish, as related in the Maha- 
bharata. The object was to recover the Vedas, wliich had 
been stolen by a demon from Brahma when asleep. In 
consequence of this loss the human race became corrupt, 
and were destroyed by a deluge, except a pious prince and 
seven holy men who were saved in a sliip. Vischnu, as a 
large fish, drew the ship safely over the water, killed the 
demon, and recovered the' Vedas. The second Avatar 
4n a Turtle, to make the drink of immortality. The third 
,'^as in a Boar, the fourth in a Man-Iiou, the fifth in the. 
'Dwarf who deceived Bali, who had become so powerfril 

* See Colebrooke, Latsen, Ac. 

+ Laaeen. I. 888 ; H. 414. 

" t See Muir, SuMkrii Text^ Fart IV. p. 134. 
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fiy austerities as t(^ conquer the gods and take ppssession 
of Heaven. In the eighth Avatar he appears as Krishna 
and in the ninth as Buddha. 

This system of Avatars is so peculiar and so deeply 
rooted in the system, that it would seem to indicate some 
Iqw of Hindoo thought. Perhaps some explanation may be 
reached thus : — 

We observe that, — 

Vischnu does not mediate between Brahma and Siva, 
but between the deities and the lower races of men or 
demons. 

The danger arises from a certain fate or necessity which 
is superior both to gods and men. There are laws which 
enable a man to get away from tlie power of Brahma and 
Siva. 

But what is this necessity but nature, or the nature 
of things, the laws of the outward world of active exist- 
ences ? It is not tin essence becomes existence, till spirit . 
passes into action, that it becomes subject to Jaw. 

The danger then is from the •world of nature. The 
gods are pure spirit, and spirit is everything. But, now 
and then, nature seems to he somethxng, it will not be ig- 
nored or lost in God. Personality, activity, or human 
nature rebel against the pantheistic idealism, the abstract 
spiritualism of this system. 

To conquer body, Vischnu or spirit enters into body, 
again and again. Spirit must appear as body to destroy 
Nature. For thus is shown that spirit cannot be excluded 
from anything, — that it can descend into the lowest 
forms of life, and work in law as well as above law. 

But all the efforts of Brahmanism ceuld not arrest the 
natural development of the .system. It pa'-:.scii on into 
. polytheism and idolatry. The worship of India for many 
centuries has been divided into a multitude of sects. 
While the majority of the Brahmans still profess to recog- 
nise the equal divinity of Brahma, Vischnu, and Siva, the 
mass of the people worship Krishna, Bama, the Lingam, 
and many other gods and idols. There am Hindoo athe- 
•Ssts-who revile the Vedas ; there are the Kabirs, who axe 
a soft of Hindoo Quakers, and oppose ail wionship ; the 
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BammvjM, an ancient sect of Yischni) wotshippen ; the 
Samavats, living in monasteries ; the Panihis, who oppose 
all austerities ; the Maharajotz, whose religion 
with great licentiousness. Most of these are worshii^rs 
of Vischnu or of Siva, for Brahma-woiship has wholly 
disappeared. 

§ 8. The Epics, the Pwranas, amd modem Hindoo Wonhdp. 

The Hindoos have two great epics, the Eamayana and 
the Mahabharata, each of immense length, and very 
popular with the people. Mr. Talboys Wheeler has re- 
cently^ inco^orated both epics (of course much abridged) 
into his History of India, and we must refer cur readers 
to his work for a knowledge of these remarkable poems. 
The whole life of ancient India appears in them, and cer- 
tainly they are not unworthy products of the genit^ of 
that great nation. 

According to Lassen, ♦ the period to which the great 
.Indian opics refer follows directly on the Vedic age. 
Yet they contain passages inserted at a much later epoch, 
probably, indeed, as long after as the war winch ended in 
the expulsion of the Buddhists from Iudia.t Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler con.siders the war of Kama and the Monkeys 
against IJavana to refer to this conflict, and so makes the 
Bamayana later than the IVIahabharata. The majority 
of writers, however, differ from him on this point. The 
writers of the Mahabharata were evidently Brahmans, 
educated under the laws of Mami.{ But it is very diffi- : 
cult to fix the date of either poem with any approach to 
accuracy. Lassen has proved that the greater part of the 
Mahabharata wm written before the political establish- 
nfent of Buddhisin.§ These epics were originally trans- 
nlitted by oral tradition. They must have been brougljt 
th their present forms by Brahmans, for their doctrine is 
of this i«iesthood. Now if such poems had been, • 

* Lasaen, Ind. Alterthum, I. 357. 
t Hax Muller, Sanskrit liit., 37. 
i Ibfds, i>. 46. 

I Ind. Alterthum, I. 483-499. Hiilleri Sanskrit Lit., 62| 
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composed after tho time of 'Asoka, when Buddhism be- 
came a state religion in India, it must have been often 
rrferred to. Ko such references appear iu these epics, 
except in some solitary passages, which are evidently 
modem additions.* Hence the epics must have been 
composed before- the time of Buddhism. This argument 
Of lAssen’s is thought by Max Muller to be conclusive, 
and if so it disproves Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s view of the 
pumose of the Bamuyana. 

Few Hindoos now read the Vedas. The Puranas and 
the two great epics constitute their sacred books. The 
Bamayana contains about fifty thousand lines, and is held 
in great veneration by the Hindoos. It describes the 
youth of Bama, who is an incarnation of Vischnu, his 
banishment and residence in Central India, and his war 
with the giants and demons of the South, to recover his 
wife, Sita. It probably is founded on some real war 
between the early Aryan invaders of Hindostan and the 
indigenous inhabitants. « 

The Mahabharata, which is probably of later date, 
rx^ntains about two hundred and twenty thousand Unes, 
and is divided into eighteen books, each of which would 
make a large volume. It is supposed to have been col- 
lected by Vyasa, who also collected the Vedas and 
Puranas. These legends are very old, and seem to refer 
to the eaily histoiy of India. There appear to have been 
two Aiyan dynasties in ancient India, — the Solar and 
Lunar. Bama belonged to the first and Bharata to the 
second. Pandu, a descendant of the last, has five brave 
sons, who are the heroes of this book. One of them, 
Ajtjuna, is especially distinguished. One of the episodes 
is the famous Bhagavat-gita. Another is called the Brah- 
nmu’s Lament. Another describes the deluge, showing 
tlie tradition of a flood existing in India many centuries 
before Clwist. Another gives the story of Savitri and 
Sotyavan. These episodes occupy three fom’tlis of the 
poetm, and from them are derived most of the legends of 

* Jis of the Atheist in the Bjiroftyetiaii Javali, who adrfaen Hanaa to 
0a(kbeyr his dead father & comman^r on the ground that the dead axu 
M(Ung» 
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tb9 PuianaB. A sapplemefit, Vliicli is itself a lon^ 
po^ the Iluul and Odyssey combined (^htelt 

together contain about thirfy thousand lines), i» the 
gouree of the modem worship of Krishna. The whole 
poem represents the multilateral character of Hinduism. 
It indicates a higher degree of civilization than that of 
the Homeric poems, and describes a vast variety of fhdtl 
and flowers existing under culture. The characters are 
nobler and piirer than those of Homer. The pictures 
of domestic and social life are very touching'; children 
are dutiful to their parents, parents careful of their 
children ; wives are loyal and obedient, yet independent 
in their opinions; and peace reigns in the domeistic 
circle. 

The different works known os the Puranas ore derived 
from the same religious system as the two epics. They 
repeat the cosmogony of the poems, and they relate more 
fully their mythological legends. Siva and Vischnu are 
almost tlic sole objects of worship in the Puranas. There 
is a sectarian element in their devotion to these deities 
which shows their partiality, and prevents them from 
being autiiorities for Hindoo belief as a whole.* 

The Puranas, in their original form, belong to a period, 
says Mr. Wilson, a century before the Christian era. 
They grew out of the conflict between Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. The latter system had offered no perstmal 
gods to the people and given them no outward worship, 
and the masses had been uninterested in the abstract 
view of Deity held by the Brahmans."!' 

According to Mr. Wilson,^ there are eighteen Puranas 
which are now read by the common people. They am 
read a gieat deal by women. Some are very ancient, of at 
least contain fragments of more ancient Puntnas. The 
very ^rd signifies “antiquity.” Most of them are de- 
votesd to the worship of Vischnu. According to the 
Bhagavat Pnrana,§ the only reasonable object life is 

* FkAma to the Viechmi Pnmsa, translated hy norare Hayman Wll* 
■on. London, 1864. 
t Dwncker, Gesohiohte, &c., II. 818. 

$ to hu Eagliah translation of the Yiachnu Fonna, 

I Tnnalateil by K nnnioof into Fiench. 
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on Yisdinu. * Brahma, who is cal^ in ons 
plaoa *^tha oanse of causes," proclaims Vischnu to bet 
the.unly pure absolute essence, of which the universe iiSr 
the manifestation. In the Vischnu Purana, Brahma, at 
the head of the gods, adores Vischnu as the Supreme 
Being whom he himself cannot understand. 

' The power of ascetic penances is highly extolled in the 
Puranas, as also in the epics. In the Bhagavat .it is said 
that Brahma, by a penitence of sixteen thousand years, 
created the universe. It is even tcdd in the Bamayana, 
that a sage of a lower caste became a Brahman by dint 
of austerities, in spite of the gods who considered such 
a confusion of castes a breach of Hindoo etiquette.*^ To 
prevent him from continuing his devotions, they sent 
beautiful nymph to tempt him, and their daughter was 
the famous Sakuntala. But in the end, the obstinate old 
ascetic conquered the gods, and when they still refused to 
Brahtnanize him, he began to create new heavens and new 
gods, and had already made a few stars, when the deities' 
thought it prudent to yield, and allowed him to become a 
Brahman. It -is also mentioned that the Ganges, the 
sacred river, in the course of her wauderings, overflowed 
the sacrificial ground of another powerful ascetic, who 
incontinently diunk up, in his auger, all its waters, but 
was finally induced by the persuasions of the gods to set 
the river free again by dischaigiug it from his ears. Such 
weae the freaks of sages in the times of the Purartas. 

Kever wa.s there a more complete example of piety 
divorced from morality than in these theories. The most 
wicked demons acquire power over gods and ineii, by de- 
vout asceticism. This principle is already fully developed 
in the epic poems. The plot of the Bamayana turns 
ajpund this idea. A Bigah, Bavana, had become so pow- 
hrl^il by sacrifice and devotion, that he oppressed the gods ; 
doittpelled Tama (or Heath) to retire from his dominions ; 
comptflled the sun to shine there all the year, and the 
moon to he always full above his BaJ. Agni (Fire) 
m^st not bum in his presence; the Maruts (Winds) 

• ■'* Bknuvua, ka., by lIoaiM' Willums, Baden frofoow of Boii^ 
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must blow only bs be wishes.* He'caimot be htizt 
godsotdemona So Viscbntt becomes incarnate as 
and &e gods become incarnate as Monkeys, in order to 
destroy him. Such vast power was supposed to be at- 
tained by piety without morality. 

The Furanas are derived from the same system as' ^e 
epic poems, and carry out further the same ideas. Siva 
and Vischnu are almost the only gods who are worshipped, 
and they are worshipped with a sectarian zeal unknown to 
tl\e epics. Most of the Furanas contain these five topics, 
— Creation, Destruction and Eenovatiou, the Genealogy of 
the gods, Eeigns of the Manus, and History of the Solar 
and Lunar races. Their philosophy of creation is derived 
^m the Sdnkhya philosophy. Fantheism is one of their 
invariable characteristics, as they always identify God 
and Nature ; and herein they differ from the system of 
Kapila. The form of the Furanas is always that of a 
dialogue. The Furanas arc eighteen in number, and 
the concents of the whole are stated to be one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand lines.* 

The religion of the Hindoos at the present time is very 
different from that of the Vedas or Menu. Idolatry is 
universal, and every month has its special worship, — 
April, October, and January being most sacred. April 
begins the Hindoo year. During this sacred month bands 
of singers go from house to house, early in the morning, 
singing hymns to the gods. On the Ist of April Hin- 
doos of all castes dedicate pitchers to the shades of their 
ancestors. The girls bring flowers with which to worship 
little ponds of water dedicated to Siva. Women adore 
the river Gauges, bathing in it and offering it flowers. 
They also walk in procession round the banyan or sacred 
tree. Then they worship the cow, pouring water on her 
feet and putting oil on her forehead. Sometimes they 
take a vow to feed some particular Brahman luxuriously 
during the whole month. They bathe their Idols .wiUi 
religious care every day and offer them food. This lasts 
during April and then stops. 

In May the women of India worship a goddess friendly 

* Ftefoce to the translatioa of the Yisohua Parane, fy H. Hi. Wflaoni.' 
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to litiile 1>abies, named Shus-ty. They bring the ii^ants 
to be blessed by some venerable woman before the imajge 
of the goddess, whose messenger is a cat. Social parties 
are also given on these occasions, although the lower 
Oastes are kept distinct at four separate tables. The 
women also, not being allowed to meet with the men at 
such times, have a separate entertainment by themselves. 

The month of June is devoted to the bath of Jugger- 
naut, who was one of the incarnations of Vischnu. The 
name, Jugger-naut, means Lord of the Universe. His 
worship is comparatively recent. His idols are extremely 
ugly. But the most remarkable thing perhaps about 
t his worship is that it destroys, for the time, the distinc- 
tion of castes. While within the walls wliich surround 
the temple Hindoos of every caste eat together from the 
same dish. But as soon as they leave the temple this 
equality disappears. The ceremony of the bath originated’ 
in this legend. The idol Jugger-naut, desiring to bathe 
in the Ganges, came in the form of a boy to the river, and 
then gave one of his golden ornaments to a confectioner 
for something to eat. Next day the ornament was miss- 
ing, and the priests could find it nowhere. But that night 
in a dream the god revealed to a priest that he had given 
it to a certain confectioner to pay for his lunch ; and it 
being found so, a festival was established on the spot, at 
which the idol is annually bathed. 

The other festival of this mort^h is the svorship of the 
Ganges, the sacred river of India. Here the people 
come to bathe and to offer sacrifices, which consist of 
flowers, incense, and clothes. The most saci’ed spot is 
where the river enters the sea. Before plunging into the 
water each one 'jonfessws bis sins to the goddess. On the 
’ 'surface of this river castes are also abolished, the holi- 
uess of tlie river making the low-caste man also holy. 

In the month of July is celebrated the Vomous cei'O- 
mony of the ear of Jugger-naut, instituted to^ eommemo- 
rate the departure of Krishna from hie native iand. These 
jflpjs are in the form of a pymmid, built several atones ’ 
bi ghj and some are even fifty feet in height. They are 
found in cveiy pai-t of India, the offerings of weal^y,peo- 
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pli0, and some contaia costly statnea. They.aie diw& 
hundreds of men^ it bamg t^ir faith that each one 
who ^pulls the rope will certainlj go to the heaven 
Krishna when he dies. Multitudes, therefore, crowd 
around the rope in order to pull, and in the exeit^ont 
they sometimes fall under the wheels and are crushed. 
But this is accidental, for Krishna does not desire the 
suffering of his worshippers. He is a mild divinity, and 
not like the fierce Siva, who loves self-torture. ^ 

.In the month of August is celebrated the nativity of 
Krishna, the story of whose birth resembles that in the 
Gospel in this, that the tyrant whom he came to de- 
stroy sought to kill him, but a heavenly voice told the 
father to fly with the child across the Jumna, and the 
tpant, like Herod, killed the infants in the village. In 
tms month also is a feast upon which no fire must be 
kindled or food cooked, and on which the cactus-tree and 
serpents are worshipped. 

In September is the great festival of the worship of 
Hooiga, wife of Siva. It commences on the seventh day 
of the lull moon and lasts three days. It commemorates 
a visit made by the goddess to her parents. The idol has 
three eyes and ten hands. The ceremony, which is costly, 
can only be celebrated by the rich people, who also give 
presents on this occasion to the poor. The image is 

S laced in the middle of the hall of the rich man’s houses 
>ne Bmhman sits liefore the image with flowers, holy 
vmter, incense. Trays laden with rice, fruit, and other 
kinds of food are placed near the image, and given to 
the Brahmans. Goats and sheep are then sacrificed to 
the idol on an altar in the yard of the house. When the 
, head of the victim falls the people shout, "Victory to 
thee, *0 mother ! ” Then the bells ring, the trumpets 
sound, and the people shout for joy. The lan\ps are 
waved before the idol, and a Brabmau reads aloud from 
the Scripture. Then comes a dinner on each of the ^ree 
to which the poor' and the low-caste people are Abo 
. invited and are served by the Brahmans. The people 
vbit from house to house, and in the evening theye^ b 
music, dancing, and public shows. So that the won^P 



4^ the Ki;adeoa is hy no means sJl of it asoetieir hut muoli 
isvsooial and joyful, especially in BengaL 
. lyi October, November, and DecenH)er there are fewer 
oetemonies. January is a month devoted to religious 
bathing. Also, in January, the religious Hindoos invite 
to read and expound the sacred books in their 
houses, which are omu to all hearers. In Fel^aory the^e 
are festivals to Krishna. 

The month of March is devoted to ascetic exercises, 
especially to the famous one of swinging suspended by 
hooks. It is a festival in honor of Siva. A procession 
goes through the streets and enlists followers by putting 
a thread rbuud their necks. Every man thus enlisted 
must join the party and go about with it till the end of 
the ceremony under pain of losing caste. On the day 
before the swinging, men thrust iron or bamboo sticlm 
through their arms or tongues. On the next day they 
march in procession to the swinging tree, where the men 
are suspended by hooks and whirled round the tree four 
or five times. 

It is considered a pious act in India to build temples, 
dig tanks, or plant trees by the roadside. Bich people 
have idols in their houses for daily worship, and ]^y a 
priest who comes every morning to wake up the idols, 
wash and dress them, and offer them their food. In the* 
evening he comes again, gives them their supper and puts 
them to bed. 

Mr. Gangooly, in his book, from which most of the 
above facts are drawn, denies emphatically the statement 
so commonly made that Hindoo mothers throw their in- 
fants into the Ganges. He justly saja that the matemM 
instinct is as .strong with them as with others; and in 
"CMldition to that, their religion teaches them to offer 
orifices for the life and health of their chUdreri. 

§ 9 . .Relation qf RrahonaTviem to Christiani^. 

Having thus attempted, in the space we *^811 here aae, 

. to give an account of Bietonanism, we dose by showic^ 

. toi. special rdaticn as a system of thought to ChnstiaMty. 
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Bzahmaiiiflm teaches the tiuth of the reality of s^^t,' 
Mid that spirit is infinite, absolute, perfect, one ; that ^ 
is the substance underlying all existence. Brabmanisiii'- 
■glovB through and throu^ with this spirituality. ..Its 
Uterature; no less than its theology, teaches it It is in. 
the dramas of Calidasa, as well as in the sublime strains 
of the Bhagavat-gita. Something divine is present in all 
nature and all life, — 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air." 

Now, with this Christianity is in fullest agreement 
We have such passages in the Scripture as these : " God 
is a Spirit ” ; " God is love ; whoso dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him ” ; “ In him we live, and 
move, and have our being”; "He is above all, and 
through all, and in us all.” But beside these texts, which 
strike the key-note of the music which was to come after, 
there are divine strains of spiritualism, of God all in all, 
which come through a long chain of teachers of the 
Church, sounding on in the Confessions of Augustine, 
the prayers of Thomas Aquinas, Anselm, Bonaventura, St 
Bernard, through the Latin hymns of the Middle Ages, 
and develop themselvc.s at last in what is called romantic 
■ art and romantic song. • A Gothic cathedral like Antwerp 
or Stresbuig, — what is it but a strivLag upward of the soul 
to lose itself in God ? A symphony of Beethoven, — 
what is it but the same unbounded longing and striving 
toward the Infinite and Eternal ? The poetry of WoMs- 
worth, of Goethe, Schiller, Dante, Byron, Victor Hugo, 
Manzoni, all partake of the same element. It is opposed 
to classic art and classic poetiy in this, that instead of 
limits, it seeks the unlimited ; that is, it bebeves in spirit, 
which alone is the unlimited ; the mfinite, that which 
not that which appears ; the essmce of things,, not th ei r 
«adstence or outwardness. 

Thus Christianity meets and accepts the truth of Bzah’- 
monism. But how does it fulfil Bralimanism ? The* 
deficiencies of Brahmanism are these, — that holding to 
(texnity, it omits time, and so loses history. It therefore 
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is iiiea|»aMe of progress, for progress takes plaeCf fn time. 
Bdtieving in spirit, or infinite unlimited substance, it 
loses person, or definite substance, whether infinite or 
finite.- The Christian Gk)d is the infinite, definite sub- 
stance, self-limited ur defined by his esserftial nature. He 
is good and not bad, righteous and not the opposite, per- 
fect love, not perfect self-love. Christianity, therefore, 
gives us God as a oerson, and man also as a person, and 
s(i makes it possible to consider the universe as order, 
kosmos method, beauty, and providence. For, unless 
we can conceive the In^te Substance as definite, and 
not undefined ; that is, as a person with positive charac- 
ters ; there is no difference between good and had, right 
and wrong, to-day and to-morrow, this and that, but all is 
one immense chaos of indefinite spirit. The moment that 
creation begins, that the spirit of the Lord moves on the 
face of the waters, and says, " Let there be light,” and so 
divides light from darkness, God becomes a person, and 
man can also be a person. Things then become “ separate 
and divisible ” which before were “ huddled and lumped.” 

Christianity, therefore, fulfils Brahmauism by adding 
to eternity time, to the infinite the finite, to God as spirit 
God as nature and providence. God in himself is the 
unlimited, unknown, dwelling in the light -which no man 
can approach unto ; hidden, not by darkness, hut by- 
light. But God, as turned toward us in nature and 
providence, is the infinite definite substance, that is, 
having certain defined characters, though these have no 
bounds as regards extent. This last view of God Chris- 
tianity shares with other religions, which differ from 
Brahmanism m the opj.>osite direction. For example, the 
religion of Greece and of tlie Greek philosophers ne-ver 
loses the definite God, however high it may soar. While 
Brahmanism, seeing eternity and infinity, loses time mid 
the :^ite, the Greek religion, dwelling in time, often 
loses the eternal and the spiritual. Ohristiamty is 
mediator, able to mediate, not by standing be^ ween both, 
bat by standing beside bof^. It can lead the Hindoos to 
an Infinite Friend, a perfect Father, a Divjne Biovidence, 
so make the possibility for them of a new progresSj 
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and give to that ancient and .highly dndowed race anotho^ 
chance in histoiy. What they want is evidently mortl 
power, for they have all intellectual abiliiy. The 
nate quality which has made them slaves of tymnts dorf 
ing two thousand years will be taken out of them, and a 
virile strength substituted, when tliey come to see Gkxl as 
law and love, — perfect law and perfect love, — n-ud to 
see that communion with him comes, not from absorption, 
contemplation, and inaction, but from active obedirace, 
mor^ growth, and pemonad development. For Chris* 
tianity certainly teaches that we unite ourselves with 
God, not by sinking into and losing our personalify, in 
him, but by developing it, so that we may be able to serve 
and love him 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BTTDDHJSM, OR THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE EAST. 


§ 1, Buddhism, in its Forms, resembles Romanism ; in its STdrit, Prot* 
estantism. § 2. Extent of Buddhism. Its Scriptures. § S. SBk3ra> 
munL the Founder of Buddhism. § 4. Leading Doctrines of Buddhism. 
Sfi- The Spirit of Buddhism Rational und Humane. § 6. Buddhism 
as a Religion. § 7 . Karma and Nirvana. § 8. Good and Kvi] of 
Buddhism. § 9. Relation of Buddhism to Christianity. 

§ 1, Bvdahism^ in its Forms, resembles Bomanism ; in its 
Spirit, Protestantism. 

O N first becoming acquamted with the mighty and 
ancient religion of Buddha, one may he tempted to 
deny the correctness of this title, “ The Protestantism of 
the East.” One might say, "Why not rather the Bo~ 
nmnism of the East ? ” For so numerous are the resem- 
blances between the customs of this system and those 
of the Romish Church, that the first Catholic missionanes 
who encountered the priests of Buddha were confounded, 
and thought that Satan had been moching their sacred 
rites. Father Buiy, a Portuguese missionary,* when he 
beheld the Chinese bonzes tonsured, using rosaries, pray- 
ing in an unkno^m tongue, and kneeling before images, 
exclaimed in astonishment : " There is not a piece of 
ilress, not a sacerdotal function, not a ceremony of the 
court of Rome, which the Devil has not copied in ^his 
country.” Mr. Davis (Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, II. 491) speaks of “ the celibacy of the Buddhist 
clergy, and the monastic life of the societies of both 
sexes ; to wliich might he added their strings of beads, 
thmr manner of chanting prayers, their incense, and their 
Ci^«s.” Mr. Medhursi (" China,” London,. 1857) men- 

* ItwoB. "The Grose and tSe Dragon” (London, lb64), quoted by 
Bsidwidc. 
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tions the image of a viigin, called the " queen of heaven ” 
having an infant in her arms, and holding a cross. Con- 
fession of sins is regularly practised. Father Hue, in his 
, *' Becollections of a Journey in Tartaiy, Thibet, and Chihai**, 
(Hazlitt’s translation), says : " The cross, the mitre/ the 
dalmatica, the cope, whiclf the grand lamas wear on 
their journeys, or when they are performing some cere^ 
mony out of the temple, — the service with double choirs, 
the psalmody, the exorcisms, the censer suspended from 
five chains, and which you can open or close at pleasui-e, 
— the benedictions given by the lamas by extending the 
right liand over the heads of the faithful, — the chaplet, 
ecclesiastical celibacy, religious retirement, the worship 
of the saints, the fasts, the pnjcessious, the litanies, the 
holy water, — all these are analogies between the Buddh- 
ists and ourselves.” And in Thibet there is also a 
Dalai Lama, who is a sort of Buddhist pope. Such nu- 
merous and striking analogies arc difficult to explain. 
After the simple theory “ que le dinble y «5tait pour beau- 
coup” was abandoned, the next opinion held by the Jesuit 
missionaries was that the Buddhists had copied these 
customs from "Nestoriau missionaries, who are known to 
have penetrated early even as far as China • But a serious 
objection to this theory is that Buddhism is at least five 
hundred years older than Christianity, and that many 
of these striking resemblances belong to its earliest pe- 
riod. Thus Wilson (Hindu Drama) has translated plays 
written before the Christian era, in which Buddhist 
monks appear as mendicants. The worship of relics is 

S [uite M ancien'r,. Fergusson f describes topes, or shrines 
br- relics, of very gteat antiquity, existing in India, Cey- 
lon, Birmah, and Java. Many of them belong to the 
age of Asoka, the great Buddhist emperor, w'ho ruled all 
India b. c. 250, and in whose reign Buddhism became 
the religion of the state, and held ite third GDcumenical 
(Jouncil. 

The ancient Buddhist architecture is very singular, and 
often very bbautifiiL It consists of topes, rock-cut tem- 

* Sm Note tq Chan. II. oa the Neetorian iuRcriptioa ia China, 
t Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, p. 67. 
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pies, and monasteries. Some of the tppes are moholithic 
columns, more than forty feet high, with ornamented oapi- 
taib,^ Some Eura immense domes of brick and stone, con- 
tuning sacred relics. The tooth of Buddha was once 
preserved in a magnificent shrine in India, but was con-* 
veyed to Ceylon a. d. 311, where it still lemains an ob- 
ject of universal reverence. It is a piece of ivory or 
‘l^ne two inches long, and is kept in six cases, the largest 
of which, of solid silver, is five feet high. The other 
cases are inlaid with rubies and precious stones.* Be- 
sides this, Ceylon possesses the “ left colhu-bone relic,” 
contained in a beU-shaped tope, fifty feet high, and the 
^otax bone, which was placed in a tope built a Hin- 
doo Baja, B. c. 250, beside which two others were subse- 
quently erected, the last being eighty cubits high. The 
Sanchi tope, the finest in India,+ is a solid dome of stone, 
one hundred and six feet in diameter and forty- two feet 
high, with a basement and terrace, having a colonnade, 
now fallen, of sixty pillars, with richly carved stone rail- 
ing and gateway. 

The rock-cut temples of the Buddhists are very ancient, 
imd are numerous in India. Mr. Feigusson, who has made 
a special personal study of these monuments, believes 
that more than nine hundred still remain, most of them 
within the Bombay presidency. Of these, many date 
back two centuries before our era. In fom they singu- 
larly resemble the earb’est Boman Catholic churches. 
Excavated out of the solid rock, they have a nave and 
aide aisles, terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round 
which the aisle is carried. One at Karli. built in this 
manner, is one hundred and twenty-six feet long and 
forty-five wide, with fifteen richly carved columns on 
,jeaoh aide, sepaiating the nave from the aisle.s. The fa- 
cade of this temple is also richly ornamented, and has a 
^at open window for lighting the interior, beneath an 
elegant gallery or rood-loft. 

The Buddhist rock-cut monaisteries in India are also 
SUmenrouB, though long amce deserted. Between seven 

• Hanfjr, Saatem MonacMnn, p 224. FergusBon, p P. 

4' Fai^ascn, p. 10. Cumiingliam, Bbilsa Topea of India. 
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end ei^t hundred are known to exist, most of ihltt 
having been excavated between b. c. 200 and A. d. 
Bnddmst monks, then as now, took the same three \^s 
of celibacy, poverty, and obedience, which are taken' 
by the members of all the Catholic orders. In addic- 
tion to this, all the Buddhist priests are mendicants. 
They shave their heads, wear a friar’s robe tied round the. 
waist with a rope, and beg from house to house, canying 
their wooden bowl in which to receive boiled rice. The (dd 
monasteries of India contain chapels and cells for the 
monks. ^ The largest, however, had accommodation for 
only thirty or forty ; while at the present time a single 
monastery in Thibet, visited by MM. Hue and Gabet (flie 
lamasery of Kounboum), is occupied by four thousand 
lamas. The structure of these monasteries shows clearly 
that the monkish system of the Buddhists is far too an- 
cient to have been copied fiom the Christians. 

Is, then, the reverse true ? Did the Catholic Christians 
derive their monastic institution!), their bells, their rosary, 
their tonsure, their incense, their mitre and cope, their 
worship of relics, their custom of confession, etc., from the 
Buddhists ? Such is the opinion of Mr. Prinsep (Thibet^ 
Tartaiy, and Mongolia,, 18o2) and of Lassen (Indisehe 
Alterthumskunde). But, in reply to this view, Mr. Hard* 
wicke objects that we do not find in history any trace of 
such an influence. Possibly, therefore, the resemblances 
may be the result of common human tendencies working 
out, independently, the same results. If, however, it is 
necessary to assume tliat either religion copied from the 
other, tbe Buddhists may claim originality, on the ground 
of antiquity. 

But, how'ever this may be, the question returns, Why 
Buddhism the Protestantism of the East, when all its 
Mtemal features so much resemble those of the Boman. 
Ga^olic Church ? 

' We answer: Because deeper end more essential rela* 
tions oohnect Brahmanism with the Romish Church, and 
the Buddhist system with Protestantism. The human 
xmiid in Asia went through the same course of experi- 
ence, afterward repeated in Europe. It protested, in tho 





jMerea^.of humatiity, against the oppressiim of a fdestly 
easte. B^rahnanism, like the Chuireh of Borne, established 
a aysiem of sacramental salvation in the hands of a sacred 
order. Baddhism, like Protestantism, revolted, and estab- 
Bshed a doctrine of individual salvation based on personal 
character. Brahmanism, like«tUe Church of Borne, teaches 
am exclusive spiritualism, glorifying penances and martyr- 
dom, and considers the body the enemy of the souL But 
^ddhism and Protestantism accept nature and its la\«s, 
and make a religion of humanity as well as of devotion. 
To such broad statements numerous exceptions may 
doubtless be always found, but these are the large lines of 
distinction. 

The Boman Catholic Church and Brahmanism place 
the essence of religion in sacrifices. Each is eminently 
a ^crificial .system. The daily sacrifice of the mass is the 
central feature of the Bomish Church. So BTahmani.sm is 
a system of sacrifices. But Protestantism and Buddhism 
save the soul by teaching. In the Church of Borne the 
sermon is suboi^nate to the maas ; in Protestantism and 
in Buddhism sermons are the main instruments by which 
souls are saved Brahmanism is a system of infiexilfie 
castes ; the priestly caste is made distinct and supreme ; 
aadiu Bomanism the priesthood almost constitutes the 
church. In Buddhism and Protestantism the laity re- 
gain their rights. Therefore, notwitlistanding the external 
resemblance of Buddhist rites and ceremonies to those of 
the Boman Catholic Church, the internal resemblance is 
to Protestantism. Buddhism in Asia, like Protestantism 
m Europe, is a revolt of nature against spirit, of humanity 
against caste, of individual freedom against the despotism 
of an order, of salvation by faith against salvation by 
' llaeramenta And as lUl revolts are apt to go too far, so 
".it. has been with Buddhism. In asserting the. tights of 
xtatore against the tyranny of spirit, Buddhi.sm has lost 
Qod. There is in Buddhism neither cimtioa hot Creator. 
Ito teacte'say : " The rising of the world is a natuml case.’* 
** fie and perishing arc by nature itseli.” “ It is 

lutuiftl that the world shotdd rise and perish. ’* Whde. 

* Uplum, Ssered uid Hiatoiicol Books of Ceylon. 
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in Biahmanism absolute spirit is the only reality, and 
this world is an illusion, the Buddhists know only this 
world, and the eternal world is so entirely unknown as to 
be equivalent to nullity. But yet, as no revolt, however 
radical, gives up all its anteoedenls, so Buddhism- has ihe 
same aim as Brahmanism, namely, to escape from the 
vicissitudes of time into the absolute rest of eternity. 
They agree as to the object of existence ; they differ as to 
the method of reaching it. Tlie Brahman and the Boman 
Catholic think that eternal rest is to he obtained by intel* 
lectual submission, by passive reception of what is taught 
us and done for us by others : the Buddhist and Protest- 
ant believe it must be accomplished by an intelligent and 
free obedience to Divine, laws. Mr. Hodgson, who has 
long studied the features of this religion in Nepaul, says: 
“ The one infallible diagnostic of Buddhi.sm is a belief in 
the infinite ca{>acity of the human intellect.” The name 
of Buddha means the lulelllgeut One, or the one who is 
wide awake. And herein also is another resemblance to 
Protestantism, which emphasizes so strongly the value of 
free thought and the seeking after truth. In Judaism we 
find two spiritual powers, — the prophet and the priest. 
The priest is the organ of the pardoning and saving love 
of Oort ; the prophet, of his inspiring truth. In .the 
Eurojwan Ivcformation. the prophet revolting against Hie 
priest founded Protestantism ; in the Asiatic Beformation 
he founded Buddhism. Finally, Brahmanism and tlie 
Boman Catholic Church are more religious ; Buddhism 
and Prote.stant Christianity, more moral. Such, sketched 
in broad outline, is the justification for the title of this 
chapter ; hut we shall he more convinced of its accuracy 
after looking more closely into tlie resemblances above 
indicated between the religious ceremonies of the East 
and West. 

These resemblances are chiefly between the Buddhifts 
And the monastic orders of the Church of Borne. . Now it 
Is a fact, but one which has never been sufficiently noticed, 
1that the whole monastic system of Borne is based on a. 
principle foreign to the essential ideas of that church. 
13ie fundamental doctrine of Borne is that of sidvatioo hy 
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sactaments. This alone justifi^ its mA Tim, tTiAf. •* out of 
oommunion with the Church there is no salvation.” The 
sacrament of Baptism regenerates the soul; the sacra- 
ment of Penance purihes it from mortal sin; the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist renews its life ; and that of Holy- 
Orders qualifies the priest for administering these and the 
other sacraments. But if the soul is saved by sacraments, 
duly administered and received, why go into a religious 
orfer to save the soul ? Why seek by special acts of 
piety, self-denial, and separation from the world that 
which comes sufficiently through the usual sacraments 
of the chui-ch ? The inure we examine this subject, the 
more we shall see that the whole monastic system of the 
Church of KontC is an included Protestantism, or a Protest- 
antism within the church. 

Many of the reformers before the Beformation were 
monks. Savonarola, St. Bernard, Luther himself, were 
monks. From the monasteries came many of the leaders 
of the Eeformation. The Protestant element in the 
Bomish Church was shut up in monasteries during many 
centuries, and remained there as a foreign substance, an 
alien element included in the vast bo^. WTien a bullet, 
or other foreign substance, is lodged in the fiesh, the vital 
powers go to work and build up a little wall around it, and 
shut it in. So when Catholics came who wore not satis- 
fied with a merely sacramental salvation, and longed for a 
higher life, the sagacity of the Church put them together 
in convents, and kept them by themseives, where they 
could do no haim. One of the curious homclogons of 
history is this repetition in Europe of the course oi events 
in Asia, Buddhism was, for many centuries, tolerated in 
India in the same way. It took the fonn of a monasti- 
.» ^isiii included in Brahmanism, and remained a part of 
. tlie Hindoo religion. And so, when the crisis came and 
the conflict began, this Hindoo Proteat^’.utism. aiaiutained 
itself for a long time in India, as Lutheranism continued 
for a century’- in Italy, Spain, and Austria. But it was 
at last driven out of its birthplace, as Protestantism was 
(iHven from Italy and Spain ; and now only the ruins erf 
Bs topes, iia temples, and its monasteries remain to show 
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hoTT ^tensive was its former influence in the midst ef 
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§ 2. Extend of EwddMm,. lU Scriptwreo. 

Yet; though expelled from India, and unable to main^ 
tain its control over any Aryan race, it has exhibited a 
powerful nropagandist element, and so hM converted 
to its creed the majority of the Mongol nations,. It em- 
braces nearly or quite (for statistics here are only guess- 
work)* three hundred millions of human Icings. It is 
the popular religion of China ; the state reli^on ot Thibet 
and of the Birman Empire; it is the religion of Japan, 
Siam, Anam, Assam, Nepaul, Ceylon, in short, of nearly 
the whole of Eastern Asia. 

Concerning this vast religion we have had, until re- 
cently, very few means of information. But, during the 
last quarter of a century, so many sources have been 
opened, that at present we can easily study it in its 


* Here are a few of the guesses : — 

Cunningham, BhiUa Topes, 

Christians 

Btif^dhist 


270 milliona. 
222 “ 


Hassel, Penny CyclopcBdin, 

Christians 

Jea-s - ■ 

Mohammedans 

Brahmans 

Buddliists 

Johnston, Physical Atlas, 

Christiana . 

Jews 

Brahmans - 

Mohammedans 

Buddhists ....... 


120 millioniL 
4 “ 

252 

111 

316 “ 


301 millione. 

5 •• 

133 “ 

110 •• 

246 “ 


Perkins, Johnson's American Atlas, 

Chrutians • • . ■ 

Mohammedans ••.•••< 

Jews . . . * . p • . 

Buddhists 

Now American CydopasAia. 

Buddhists 290milUank 

And Professor Newntanii estimates the number of Buddhists at 8M 
n^^ns. 


369 miUions. 
160 “ 

6 ** 

820 » , 
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orig^iul featuids and its subsequent development Tlie 
sftcied books of this religion have been preserved ‘inde- 
Mn^utly, in Ceylon, Nepaul, China, and Thibet Mr. <}. 
Tumour, Mr. Geoigdy, and Mr. R Spence Hardy are our 
chief authorities in regard to the Pitikas, or the Scriptures 
in ^e Pali language, preserved in Ceylon. Mr. Hodgson 
has collected and studied the Sanskrit Scriptures, found 
in NepauL In 1825 he transmitted to the Asiatic Society 
in Bengal sixty works in Sanskrit, and two hundred and 
fifty in the language of Thibet. M. Csoma, an Hungarian 
physician, discovered in the Buddhist monasteries of 
Thibet an immense collection of sacred books, which 
bad been translated from the Sanskrit works prev^iously 
studied b}' Mr. Hodgson. In 1829 M. Schmidt found the 
same works in the Mongolian. M. Stanislas Julien, an 
eminent student of the Chinese, has also translated works 
on Buddhism from that language, which ascend to the 
year 76 of our era.* More recently inscriptions cut upon 
rocks, columns, and other monuments in Northern India, 
have been transcribed and translated Mr. James Prinscp 
deciphered these inscriptions, and found them to be in the 
ancient language of the province of Magadha where Buddh- 
ism first appeared. They contain the decrees of a king, 
or raja, named Pyadasi, whom Mr. Tumour has shown to 
be the same as the famous Asoka, befon.* alluded to. 
This king appears to have come to the throne somewhere 
betwetm b. c. 319 and b. c. 260. Similar inscriptions 
have been disco'X'ered throughout India, proving to the 
satisfaction of such scholars as Burnouf, Prinsep, Tumour, 
Lassen, Weber, Max Miillcr, and Saint-Hilaire, that Buddh- 
ism had become almost the state religion of India, iu the 
fourth century before Chriat.'f’ 

* Lft Bouddha ct sa Religion. Par JT. Rarthdlemy Saitii-TTilaire, — 
Baiterfi MonacbifliH. By Spenoe Hardy. — Burnouf, lutioduction, eta. 
-rr- Koeppeu, Die Religion des Buddha. " 

+ The works from which this chafer has leen 7n(>stly drawn are 
. these : — Introduction k rflistoiris du buddhisme indicu. Par E. Bii> 
(Paris, 1844.) Le Bouddlia et sa Religion. Par .1. Baith^my 
. i^nt^Rilaire. ;Pari», 1860.) Jiastlijm Monachism. By R. Hardy. 

.Aovrdofi, 1850.) A Manual of Buddhism in its Mr/dein Derelopm^t. 
^ ^ B^nce Hardy. (Londoft, 1858.) Die Religion des Buddha. Vmi 
jEjul F. Koeppen. (B^lin, 1857.) Indische Alterthuiuskmde. Vm 
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§ 3. SaJ^a^vMini, ikt Fcmder of BttddMsfua. 

North of Central India and of the kingdom of Oude, 
near the borders of Nepaui, there reigned, at t^e end 
of the seventh century before Christ, a wise and good 
king, in his capital city, Kapilavastu * He was one of 
the Last of the great Solar race, celebrated in the ancimit 
epics of India. His wife, named Maya because of her 
great beauty, became the mother of a prince, who was 
named Sidd^rtha, and afterward known as the Buddha.'^ 
She died seven days after his birth, and the child was 
brought up by his maternal aunt. The young prince dis> 
tinguished himself by his personal and intellectual qual- 
ities, but still more by his early piecy. It appears from 
the laws of Manu that it was not unusual, in the earliest 
periods of Brahmanism, for those seeking a superior piety 
to turn hermits, and to live alone in the forest, engaged 
in acts of prayer, meditation, abstinence, and the study 
of the Vedas. This practice, however, seems to have been 
confined to the Bralonans. It was, therefore, a grief to 
the king, when his sou, in the flower of his youth and 

Christian Lassen, (nonn, 18o2.) Der Buddhismus, Scino Dogmon, Ges- 
cUchte, und Litenitur. Yon W. Wassiljew. (St. Petersburg, ISdO,) 
Ue'ber Buddha’s Todesjahr. Yon N. L. Westcrgmird. (Breslau, 1862.) 
Ooct iti der Gesohicliie. Tou C. C. J. Bunsen. (Leipzig, 1858.) The 
Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments of Central India. By A. Oiinniug- 
ham. (Ijondon, 1854.) Buddhism in Thibet. By Emil Schlamntwrit 
(Leipzig and itUTidon, 1803.) Tntvels in Eastern countries by Hue and 
Oabet, and others. Bcfoi dices to Buddhism in the writii^ of Max 
Milller, Maurice, Baiir, Hardwick, Fergusson, Pritchard, ‘WiTson, CpTe- 
brooke, etc. 

* At tlie end of the fourth centtiry of our era a Chinese Buddhist 
made a jiilgrimage to the birthplace of Buddha, and found the city in 
ruins. Another Chint^se Tiilgrim visiteJ.it a. d. 632, and was able to 
trace the n^maiiis of the ruined i^ialare, and saw a room which had been 
occupied by Buddha. These travels have been translated from the Chi* 
nese by M. Stanislas Julien. 

+ Biiddha is not a proper name, but an official title. Just as we ought 
not to say Jesus Christ, but always Je.sii8 the Cbnst, so we should say 
Sidddrtha the Buddha, or Saktja-muni the Buddha, or Caut&ma. 

I Buddha. The firat of these names, Sidd&rtha (contracted from 
' nddha) was the baptisinal name giv'-n by his father, and means ‘’The 
fulfilment of every "wish.” Sakya-inuni means “The hermit of the race 
of Sakyo," — SaVya being the ancestral name of his father's race. Hie 
name muta^uaia staM hv Koeppen to be “der priesterliche Beiname 
des Qeschlechts der SaRya, — ^atever that may mean. 
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highly accomplished ia eveiy kingly /acully of body and 
mind, began to turn his thoughts toward the life of an 
anchorite. In fact, the young Siddd^rtha seems to have 
gone through that deep experience out of which the great 

K hets of mankind have always been bom. The evils 
e world pressed on his heart and brain ; the very air 
seemed full of mortality; all things were passing away. 
Was anything permanent? anything stable? Nothing 
but truth ; only the absolute, eternal law of things. "Let 
mo see that,” said he, " and I can give lasting peace to 
manldnd. Then shall I become their deliverer.” So, in 
opposition to the strong entreaties of his father, wife, and 
friends, he left the palace one night, and exchanged the 
position of a prince for tliat of a mendicant. “I will 
never return to the palace,” said he, “ till I have atta.ined 
to the sight of the divine law, and so become Buddha.”* 
He first visited the Brahmans, and listened to their doc- 
trines, but found no satisfaction therein. The wisest 
among them could not teach him true peace, — that pro- 
found inward rest, which was already called Nirvana. He 
was twenty-nine years old. Although disapproving of the 
Brahmaniti austerities as an end, he practised them- dur- 
ing six years, in order to subdue the senses. He then 
became satisfied that the path to perfection did not lie 
that way He therefore re.«umed his former diet and a 
more .comfortable mode of life, and so’ lost many disciples 
who had lieen attracted by his amazing austerity. Alone 
in his hermitage, he came at last to that solid conviction, 
that KNOWLiSDOE nevoi to be shaken, of the laws of things, 
which had seemed to him the only foundation of a truly 
free life. The spot where, after a week of constant med- 
itation, he at last arrived at this beatific vision, became 
bne of the most sacred places in India. He was seated 
under a tree, his face to the east, not having moved for a 
day and night, when he attained the triple st ience, which 
was to rescue mankmd from its woes. Twel’^e hundred 
yaars after the death of the Buddha, a Chinese jiilgnm 
■WM shown what then passed for the sacreii trrse. It was 

* *Tlie Saimkrit rwjt, whence the English " bode” nnd “forebode,” 
aieaae “to knew.” 
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announded by high b^k walls, with an opening to tin 
east, (md near it stood mimy topes and monasteries. In 
the opinion of M. Saint-Hilaire, these ruins, and the lo> 
cality of the tree, may yet be rediscoverecL Ihe 8^ 
deserves to bo sought for, since there began a movement 
which has, on the whole, been a source of happiness and 
improvement to immense multitudes of human beings, 
during twenty-four centuries. 

Having attained this inward certainty of vision, he de- 
cided to teach the world his truth. He knew well what 
it would bring him, — what opposition, insult, n^lect, 
scorn. But he thought of three classes of men: those 
who were already on the way to the truth, and did not 
need him ; thase who were fixed in error, and whom he 
could not help ; and the poor doubters, luicertain of their 
way. It was to help these last, the doubters, that the 
Buddha went forth to preach. On his way to the holy 
city of India, Benares, a serious difficulty arrested him 
at the Ganges, namely, his having no money to pay the 
bjtatmau for his passage. At Benares he made his first 
converts, “turning the wheel of the law” for the first 
time. His discourses are contained in the sacred books 
of the Buddhists. He converted great numbers, his father 
among the rest, but met with fierce opposition from the 
Hindoo Scribes and Pharisees, the leading Brahmans. So 
bo lived and taught, and died at the age of eighty years. 

Naturally, as soon as the prophet was dead he became 
very precious in all eyes. His body was burned with 
much pomp, and great contention arose for the nneon- 
sumed fragments of bone. At last they were dmded 
into eight parts, and a tope was erected, by each of the 
eight fortunate possessors, over such relics as had fallen to 
him. The ancient books of the North and South agree as 
to the places whore the topes were built, and no Homan 
Catholic relics are so well authenticated. The Budtdba, 
who believed with Jesus that “the flesh profitetb nothing,” 
and that "the word is spirit and life,” would prolt«ldy 
have been the first to condemn this idolatry. But fedch- 
, worship lingers in the purest religions. 

The time of the death of Sakya-muni, like most Orient- 
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al dates, is uncertain. The Northern Buddhists, in Thi- 
bet, Nepanl, etc., vary greatly among themsdves. The 
Cheese Bi)ddhists are not more, certain. Lassen, there- 
fore, with most of the scholars, accepts as autiientic the 
period upon which ell the authorities of the South, espe- 
cially of Ceylon, agree, which is B. o. 643. Lately Wes- 
tergaard has written a monograph on the subject, in which, 
by a labored argument, he places the date about two hun- 
dred years later, Whether he will convince his brother 
savrnis remains to be seen. 

Immediately after the death of Sakya-muni a general 
council of his most eminent disciples was called, to tx the 
doctrine and discipline of the church. The legend rans that 
three of the disciples were selected to recite from memory 
what the sage had taught. The first was appointed to 
repeat his teaching upon discipline; “for discipline,” 
said they, “ is the soul of the law.” Whereupon UpaU, 
mounting the pulpit, repeated all of the precepts concern- 
ing morals and the ritual. Then Ananda was chosen to 

f ive his master’s discourses concerning faith or doctrine. 

"inaUy, Kasyapa announced the philosophy and meta- 
physics of the system. Tlie council sat during seven 
months, and the threefold division of the sacred Scrip- 
tures of Buddhism was the result of their work; for 
Sakya-muni wrote nothing himself. 'He taught by con- 
versation only. 

The second general council was called l.o correct certain 
abuses which had begun to creep in. It. was held about a 
hundred years after the teacher’s death. A groat frater- 
nity of monks proposed to relax the conventual discipline, 
by allowing greater liberty iu taking food, in drinking in- 
toxicating liquor, and taking gold and silver if ofierM in 
alms. The schismatic monks were degraded, to the 
number of ten thousand, but formed a new sect. The 
third council, held during the rcigu of the great Buddhist 
Bmperor Asoka, was called on account of .htretica, who, to 
the number of sixty thousand, were degraded and ex- 
pelled. After this, missianaries were despatched to preach 
rile word in different lands. The names and success of 
l^ese missicBiaTiea are recorded m the Mt^uxwansOf or 
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SRcxed Histoiy, toaHslaied by Mr, Geoige TumoaT ftom 
the Singhalese. But yrhat is remarkable is, that the relics 
of some of them liave been recently found in the Snimtii 
topes, and in other sacred buildings, contained in caskets, 
with their names inscribed on them. These inscribed 
names correspond with those given to the same mission- 
aries in the historical books of Ceylon. For 
according to the Mahawaruso, two missionaries, one 
Kassapo (or Kasyapa), and the other called Majjfainm (or 
Madhyama), went to preach in the region of the Him- 
alayan Mountains. They journeyed, preached, suffered, 
and toiled, side by side, so the ancient history informs us, 
a history composed in Ceylon in the fifth century of 
our era, with the aid of works still more ancient;* and 
now, when the second Sanchi tope was opened in 1861, 
bj^ Major Cunningham, the relics of these very mission- 
aries were discovered.f’ The tope was perfect in 1819, 
when visited by Captain Fell,— “not a stone fallem.” 
And though afterward injured, in 1822, by some amateur 
relic-hunters, its contents remained intact. It is a solid 
hemisphere, built of rough stones without mortar, thirty- 
nine feet in diameter , it has a basement six feet high, 
ejecting all around five feet, and so making a terrace. 

T ®d a stone lailing, with carved figures. 

In Ihe centre of this tope was foimd a small chamber, 
made of six atones, containing the relic-box of white 
sandstone, about ten inches square. Inside this were 
four caskets of steatite (a sacred stone qmong the Buddh- 
ists), each containing sraaU portions of burnt human 
bone. On the outside lid of one of these boxes was this 
inscription : “ Lelies of the emancipated Kasyapa Gotra 
miMionaiy to tlie whole Hemawanta." And on the inside 
of the hd w^ carved: “Lelies of the emancipated Mad- 
hyama. These relics, with those of eight other leadinfi 
men of the Buddliist Church, had rested in this moi^ 
ment since the age of Asoka. and cannot have been placed 
thOre later than b. c. 220. ^ 

The missionary spirit displayed by Buddhism distin-' 
guiahes it from all other religions which preceded Christian- 

* Baint Hilaire. t BMlsa Tc^. 
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ity. The religion of Gonfudus neret attempted to make 
converts outside of China. Brahmanism never went 
beyond India. The system of Zoroaster was a Persian 
religion ; that of Egypt was confined to the Valley of the 
Nile ; that of Greece to the Hellenic race. But Buddh- 
ism was inflamed with the desire of bringing all man- 
kind to a knowledge of its truths. Its ardent and success- 
ful missionaries coiiverttid multitudes in Nepaul, Thibet, 
Binnah, Ceylon, China, Siam, Japan; and in all these 
states its monasteries are to-day the chief sources of 
knowledge and centres of instruction to tlie people. It is 
idle to ekss such a religion as this with the superstitions 
which debase mankind. Its power lay in the strength of 
conviction which inspired its teachers; and that, "again, 
must have come from the sight of truth, not the belief 
in, error. 


§ 4. Leading Doctrines of Buddhism. 

What, then, are the doctrines of Buddhism ? What are 
the essential teachings of the Buddha and his disciples ? 
Is it a system, as we are so often told, which denies God 
and immortality ? Has atheism such a power over human 
hearts in the .East { Is the Asiatic mind thus in love 
with eternal death ? Let us try to discover. 

The hermit of Sakya, as we have seen, took his de- 
parture frtun two profound c.onvicLio3is, — the evil of 
perpetual change, and the possibility of something perma- 
nent. ^ He might liove used the language of tlic Book of 
Ecclesiastes, and cried, “ Vaiiit}'’ of vanities ! all is vanity!” 
The profound gloom of that wonderful book is based on 
the same course of thought as that of the Buddha, namely, 
ti\at everything goes round and round in a circle ; that 
nothing moves tirward ; that there is no now thing 
'Under the sun ; that the sun rises and sets, and rises 
again ; that the wind blows Jiorth and .so nth,, and east 
and west, and then returns according to its circuits. 
Where can rest be found / where peace ? where any 
certainty? Siddaxtha was young; but he saw age ap- 
j^oaching. fie was in health; but he knew that sick- 
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neas'and death were lying in wait for him. He could 
not escape from the sight of this peipetual round of . 
growth and decay, life and death, joy and woe. He cried 
out, from the depths of his soul, for something stable, 
permanent, real 

Again, he was assured that this emancix)ation from 
change and decay was to be found in knowledge. But 
by knowledge he did not intend the perception and recol- 
lection of outward facts, — not learning. Nor did he 
mean speculative knowledge, or the power of reasonii^. 

He meant intuitive knowledge, the sight of eternal truth, 
the perception of the unchanging laws of the universe. 
This was a knowledge which was not to he attained by 
any merely intellectual process, but by moral training, by 
p\irity of heart and life. Therefore he renounced the 
world, and went into the forest, and became an anchorite. 

But just at this point he separated himself from the 
Brahmans. They ^o were, and are, believers in the 
value of mortification, abnegation, penance. They had 
their hermits in his day. But they believed in the value 
of penance as accumulating jnerit. They practised self- 
denial for its own sake. The Buddha practised it as a 
means to a higher end, — emancipation, purification, intu- 
ition. And this end he believed that he had at last 
attained. At lost he saw the truth. He became ^ wide 
awake.” Illusions disappeared ; the reality was before 
him. He was the Buddha, — the Man whoT knew. 

Still he w'a.s a man, not a God. And here again is 
another point of departure from Brahmanism. In that 
system, the final result of devotion was to become ab- 
sorbed in God. The doctrine of the Brahmans is divine 
alrfioiption; tliat of the Buddhists, human development. 

’ In the Brahmanical system, God is everything aud man 
nothing. In the Buddhist, man is everything and God 
• nothing. Here is its atlieism, that it makes so much of 
man as to foiget God. It is perhaps "without God. in 
the world,” but it doe.s net deny him. It accepts the 
dociaine of the three worlds, — the eternal world (rf abso- 
lute being ; the celestial world of the gods, Brahma, India, 
Vischuu, Siva ; aud tbe finite world, consisting of indi- 
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yidual souls and the laws of nature. Only It sojrs, of the' 
world of absolute being, Nirvana, we know noth]^. That 
is our aim and end ; but it is the direct opposite to all we 
know. It is, therefm-e, to us as nothing. The celestial 
world, that of the gods, is even of less moment to us. 
What we know are the everlasting laws of nature, Jjy 
obedience to which we rise, disobeying which we fall, by 
perfect obedience to which we sh^ at last obtain Nir- 
vana; and rest forever. 

To the mind of the Buddha, therefore, the world con- 
sisted of two orders of existence, — souls and laws. He 
saw an infinite multitude of souls, — in insects, animals, 
men, — and saw that they were surrounded by inflexible 
laws, — the laws of nature. To know these and to obey 
them, — this was emancipation. 

The fundamental doctrine of Buddhism, taught by its 
founder and received by all Buddhists without exception, 
iii the North and in the South, in Birmah and Tliibet, in 
Ceylon and China, is the doctrine of the four sublime 
truths, namely: — 

1. All existence is evil, because all existence is subject 
to change and decay. 

' 2. The source of this evil is the desire for things which 
are to change and pass away. 

3. This desire, and the evil which follows it, are not 
inevitable; for if we choose we can arrive at Nirvana, 
when both shall wholly cease. 

4, There is a fixed and certain method to adopt, by 
pursning which we attain this end, without possibility of 
failure. 

These four truths are the basis of the s)’’3tcm. They 
are; 1st, the evil; 2d. its cause; 3d, its end; 4th, the 
vnay of •reaching the end. 

Then follow the eight steps of this way, namely : — 

1. Bight belief, or the correct faith. 

2. Bight judgment, or wige application of that faith to 
life 

' 3. Bight utterance, or prnlect truth In aU that we say 
uid do. . 

4. Bight motives, or proposing always a proper end 
aim. 
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6. occupation, or an outward life not involving 
sin. 

6. Bight obedience, or faithful observance of duty. 

7. Bight meiftoiy, or a proper recoUectioa of past 
conduct. 

6. Bight meditation, or keeping the mind fixed on 
permanent truth. 

After this system of doctrine follow certain moral com- 
mands and prohibitions, namely, five, which apply to dl 
men, and five other's which apply only to the novices or 
tlie monks. The five first commandments are : 1st, do 
not kill ; 2d, do not steal ; 3d, do not commit adulteir ; 
4th, do not lie ; 5 th, do not become intoxicated. The 
other five are : Ist, take no solid food after noon ; 2d, do 
not visit dances, singing, or theatrical representations ; 
3d, use no ornaments or perfiimery in dress ; 4th, use no 
luxurious beds ; 5th, accept neither gold nor silver. 

All these doctrines and pi-ecepts have been the subject 
of innumerable comrr.entaries and expositions. Every- 
thing has been commented, explained, and elucidate. 
Systems of csisuistry as voluminous as those of the 
Fathers of the Company of Jesus, systems of theology 
as full of minute nnaiysi? as the great Summa Totim 
Theuiof/tcc of St. Tliomos, are to be found in the libraries 
of the monasteries of Thibet and Ceylon. The monks 
have their Golden Legends, their Lives of Saints, full of 
miracles and marvels. On this simple basis of a few 
rules and convictions ha.s arisen a vast fabric of meta- 
•physics. Mucli of this literature is instructive and enteiv 
taining. Some of it is pi-ofouud. Baur, who had made a 
special study of the intricate speculations of the Gnostics, 
compares them with “ the vast abstractions of Buddlusm.” 

t § 5. TTie ^rit of Buddhism Rational and Hmuane. 

' Ultimately, two facts appear, as we contemplate this 
System, — first, its rationalism ; second, its humanity. 

It is a system of rationalism. It appeals throughout 
to human reason. It proposes to save man, not ftom 
a future but a present hell, and to save him by teach- 
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ing. Its great means of influence is tlie sermon. The 
Buddha preached innumerable sermons ; his missionaries 
Trent abroad preaching. Buddhism has made all its con- 
quests honorably, by a process of ratioflal appeal to the 
human mind. It was never propagated by force, even 
when it had the power of imperial rajas to support it. 
Certainly, it is a very encouraging fact in the history of 
man, that the two religions which have made more con- 
verts than any other. Buddhism and Christianity, have 
not depended for their success on the sword of the con- 
queror or the frauds of priestcraft, hut have gained their 
victories in the fair conflict of reason with reason. We 
grant that Buddhism has not been without its supersti- 
tions and its errors ; but it has not deceived, and it has not 
persecuted. In this respect it can teach Christians a les- 
son. Btiddhism has no prejudices against those who con- 
fess another faith. The Buddhists have founded no In- 
quisition ; they have combined the zeal which converted 
Idiigdoms with a toleration almost inexplicable to dur 
Western experience. Only one religious war has dark 
ened their peaceful history during twenty-three cen- 
turies, — that which took place in Tliibet, hut of which 
-we know little. A Siamese told Crawford that he be- 
lieved all the religions of the world to he branches of the 
true religion. A Buddhist in Ceylon sent his son to a 
Christian school, and told the astonished missionary, " I 
respect Christianity as much as Buddhism, for I legard it 
as a heJp to Buddhism.” MM. Hue and Gabet converted 
no Buddhist in Tartaiy and Thiliet, but they partially 
6oDvert(jd one, bringing him so far as to say that lie con- 
sidered himself at the same time a good Christian and a 
good Buddhist. 

Buddhism is also a religion of humanity. Because it 
lays such stress on reason, it respects all men, since all 
possess this same gift. In its origin it broke down all • 
castes. All men, of whatever rank, can enter its priest- 
hood. It has an unbounded charity for aU souls, and 
holds it a duty to make sacrifices for all. C^e legend 
tells us that) the Buddha gave his body for food to a. 
starved tigress, who could not nurse her young through 
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weakneAB. An incident singularity like that in the fourth ^ 
chapter of John is recorded of the hermit, who asked a 
uroman of low caste for water, and when she expressed 
surprise said, " Give me drink, and I will give you truth,” 
The unconditional command, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
which applies to all living creatures, has had great in- 
fluence ill softening the manners of the Mongols. This 
command is connected with the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls, which is one of the essential doctrines of 
this system as well as of Brahmanism. But Budd^m . 
has abolished human sacrifices, and indeed all bloody 
offerings, and its innocent altars are only crowned with 
flowers and leayes. It also inculcates a positive human- 
ity, consisting of good actions. All its priests are sup- 
ported by daily alms. It is a duty of the Buddhist to bo 
hospitable to sti-angers, to establish hospitals for the sick 
and poor, and even foi sick animals, to plant shade-trees, 
and erect houses for travellers. Mr. Malcom, the Baptist 
missionary, says that he was resting one day in a myat 
in a small village in Binnah, and was scarcely seated 
when a woman brought a nice mat for him to lie on. 
Another brought cool water, and a man went and pmked 
for him half a dozen good oranges. None sought or ex- 
pected, ho says, the least reward, but disappeared, and left 
him to his repose. He odds : “ None can ascend the 
river without being struck with the hardihood, skill, 
energy, and good-humor of the Birmese boatmen. In 
point of temper and morality they are infinitely superior * 
#to the boatmen on our Western waters. In my various 
trips, I have seen no quarrel nor heard a hard word.” * 
Mr . Malcom goes on thus : " Many of these ' people 
have never seen a white man before, but I am constautty 
struck with their politeness. They desist from anything 
on the slightest intimation ; never crowd around to be 
troublesome ; and if on my showing them my watch or 
^ncil-case, or anything which particularly attracts them, 
there ore more than can get a sight, the outer ones stand 

aloof and wait till their turn comes 

“ I saw no intemperance in Birmah, tluiugh an intoxi- 
Oiting liquor is made easily of the juice of a palm. .... 
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•*A xaan may travel from one end of the kingdom to 
the other without money, feeding and lodging as well as 
the people.” 

" I have seen thousands together, for hours, on public 
occasions, rejoicing in all ardor, and no act of violence or 
case of intoxication .... 

“ During my whole residence in the country I never 
saw an indecent act or i^odest gesture in roan or 
woman. .... 1 have seen hundreds of men and women 
bathing, and no iramodest or careless act 

" Children are treated with great kindness, not only by 
the mother but the father, who, when unemployed, takes 
the young child in his arms, and seems pleased to attend 
to it, while the mother cleans the rice or sits unemployed 
at his side. I have as often seen fathers caressing female 
infants as male. A widow with male and female children 
is more likely to be sought in marriage tlian if she has 
none 

Children are almost as reverent to parents as among 
the Chinese. The aged are treated with great care and 
tenderness, and occupy the best places in all assemblies.” 

According to Saint-Hilaire’s opinion, the Buddhist mo- 
rality is one of endurance, patience, submission, and absti- 
nence, rather than of action, energy, enterprise. Inve 
for all beings is its nucleus, every animal being our possi- 
Ide relative. To love our enemies, to ofier our lives for 
animals, to abstain from even defensive warfare, to govern 
ourselves, to avoid vices, to pay obedience to superiors, to 
reverence age, to provide food and shelter for men and 
animals, to dig wells and plant trees, to despise no reli- 
gion, show no intolerance, not to pei'secute. ar*3 the virtues 
of these people. Polygamy is tolerated, but net approved. 
Monogamy is general in -Ceyhm, Siam, Birraah ; some- 
what less so in Thibet and Mongolia. Woman is better 
treated by Buddhism than by any other Oriental rel^pon. 


§ 6. BuddMtm as a Beligri&n. 

But what is the religious life of Buddhism ? Can there 
i})e a wtlf gioTi without a God ? And if Buddlnam has' bo 
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Ood, hov can it have worship, prayer, devotion ? There 
is no doubt that it has all these. We have seen that its 
vultns is much like that of the Xloman Catholic Church. 
It differs from this chprch in having no secular priests, but 
only regulars; all its clergy are monks, taking the three 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Their vows, 
however, are not irrevocable ; they can relinquish the yel- 
low robe, and return into the world, if they find they have 
mistaken their vocation. 

Tlie God of Buddhism is the Birddha himself, the 
deified man, who has become an infinite being by entering 
Nirvana. To him prayer is addressed, and it is so natunu 
for man to pray, that no theory can prevent him from 
doing it. In Thibet, prayer-meetings are held even in the 
streets. Hue says ; “ There is a very touching custom st 
Lhassa. In the evening, just before sundown, all the 
people leave their •work, and meet in groups in tlie public 
streets and squares. All kneel and begin to chant their 
prayers in a low and musical tone. The concert of song 
which rises from all these numeroiss reiinions produces an 
immense and solemn harmony, wdiich deeply impresses 
the mind. We could not help sadly comparing this Pa^n 
city, ••yherc all the people prayed together, ^ith our Euro- 
pean cities, wliere men would blush to he seen making 
the sign of the cross.” 

In Thibet confession was early enjoined. Public wor- 
ship is there a solemn confession before the assembled 
priests. It confers entire absolution from sins. It con- 
sists in an open confession of sin, and a promise to sin no 
more. Coiisecmted water is also used in the service of 
the Pagodas. 

There are thirty-five Buddhas who have preceded Sakya- 
muni, and are considered the chief powers for taking 
away sin. Tliese are called the “ Thirty -five Buddhas of 
Confession.” Sakya-muni, however, has been included in 
the number. Some lamas are also joined with them in 
the sacred pictures, as Tsonkhapa, a lama bom in . 1 . D. 
1565, and others. The mendicant priests of Buddha are 
bound to confess twice a month, at the new and full 
moou. 
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l%e Buddhists have also nunneries for women. It is 
inland that Sakya-muni consented to establish them at 
the ^nest request of his aunt and nurse, and of his 
favorite disciple, Ananda. These nuns take the same 
vows as the monks. Their rules require them to show 
reverence even to the youngest monk, and to use no angry 
or harsh words to a priest. The nun must be willii^ to 
be taught ; she must go once a fortnight for this purpose 
to some virtuous teacher ; she must not devote more than 
, two weeks at a time to spiritual retirement ; she must not 
go out merely for amusement ; after two years’ prepara- 
tion she can be initiated, and she is bound to attend the 
closing ceremonies of the rainy season. 

§ 7. Karma and Nirvana. . 

One of the principal metaphysical doctrines of this 
system' is that which it called Karma. This means the 
law of consequences, by which every act committed in 
one life entails results in another. This law operates 
qptll one reaches Kirvana. Mr. Hardy goes so far as to 
suppose that Karma causes the merits or demerits of each 
soul to result at death in the production of another con- 
sciousness, and in fact to result in a new person. But 
tliis must be an enor. Karma is the law of consequences, 
by whiph every act receives its exact recomponse in the 
next world, where the soul is bom again. But unless the 
same soul passes on, such a recompense is impo.s3ibl& 

“ Karmal' said Buddha, " is the most essential property 
of all beings ; it is inherited frmn previous births, it is 
the cause of all good and evil, and the reason why some 
are mean and some exalted when they come into- the 
'world. It is like the shadow which always accompanies 
the body.” Buddha himself obtained all his elevation by 

- means of the Karma obtained in previous sbites. No one- 
can obtain Karma or merit, but those 'who hear tire ^s- 
opuxses of Buddha. 

- has been much rhseussion among scholais epn- 
Ipwning the true meaning of Nirvana, the end of all Bud" 
(Clhist expectation. Is it annihilation? Oris it absoi^'' 
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tion in God ? The weight of oulihority, no donbt. Is in' 
&ycnr of the first view, Burnoura 'conclusion "is : “ IVjr 
Buddhist theists, it is the absoiption of the individual Kfa 
in God ; for atiieists, absorption of this 'individual life in- 
the nothing. But for both, it is deliverance from all 
it is supreme affiunchisement” In the opinion that it & 
annihilation agree Max MilUer, Tumour, Schmidt, and 
Hardy. And M. Saint-Hilaire, while calling it “a hideous 
faith,” nevertheless assigns it to a third part of the human 
raca 

But, on the other hand, scholars of the highest ranlr 
deny this view. In particular, Bunsen (Oott in dcr Ges- 
ckichte) calls attention to the fact that, in the oldest 
monuments of this reli^on, the earliest Sutras, Nirvana is 
spoken of as a condition attained in the present life. 
How then can it mean annihilation ? It is a state in 
which all desires cease, all passions die. Bunsen helidves 
that the Buddha never denied or questioned God or im- 
mortality. 

The following account of Nirvana is taken from the 
-Pali Sacred Books ; — ^ 

“ Again the king of Sagal said to Nagas4na : ‘ Is the 
^ of Nirvana unmixed, or is it associated with sorrow ? ' 
Tlie priest replied that it is unraixed satisfaction, entirely 
firee from sorrow. 

“Again the king of Sagal said to Nagas6na:,'l8 Nir- 
vana in the east, west, south, or north ; above or below ? 
Is there such a place as Nirvana ? If so, where is it ? ’ 
N^asena : ' Neither in the east, south, west, nor north, 
neither in the sky above, nor .in the earth below, nor in 
any of the infinite sakwalas, is there such a plice as Nir- 
vana. Milinda ; ‘ Then if Nirvana liave no locality, there 
can be no such thing j and when it is said that any one 
attains Nirvoiia, the declaration is false.’ Nagas^na: 

* There is no such place as Nirvana, and yet it exists ; the 
prifflt who seeks it in the right manner will attain it' 

* "When Nirvana is attained, is there such a place ? ’ Ni- , 
gas^na : ‘ When a priest attains Nirvana there is such $ 
place.' Milinda: •Where is that place?’ Ndgas^na: 

* Wherever the precepts can be observed ; it may be any* 
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wbero ; as lie who has two eyes can see the sky from 
any nr all places ; or as all places may have an eastern 

The Buddhist asserts Nirvana as the object of all his 
hope, vet, if you ask him what it is, may reply, " Nothing.” 

. But wis cannot ntean that the highest good of mRii ia 
annihilation. No pessimism could be more extreme than 
such a doctrine. Such a belief is not in accordance with 
humui nature. Tennyson is wiser when he writes ; — > 

** Whatever ctoay sorrow saith, 

No lifo that breathes iiirh human breath. 

Has evei' truly lon^d for death. 

*T is LIFE, whereof our nerves are scant, 

O life, not death, for which we pant ; 

More life, and fuller, that 1 want. " 

The Buddhist, when he says that Nirvana is Vjothiitff, 
means simply that it is no thing ; that it is nothing to our 
present conceptions ; tliat it is the opposite of all we 
know, the contradiction of what w e call life now, a state 
so sublime, so wholly different from anything we know or 
can know now, that it is the same tlting as nothing to us. 
.AU present life is change ; Ouvt is permanence : all pres- 
ent life is going up and down ; that is stability : all presenc 
life ia the life of sense ; that is spirit 

I'he Buddhist denies God in the same way. He is the 
unknowable. He is the impossible to be couceiv^ o£ 

“ Who shall DaiEfj Him 
And dare to say, 

* 2 hdievs in Hvm ’ f 
Who shall deny Him, 

And venture tu affinn, 

* / hdiex^ in Him 

To the Buddhist, in short, the element of time and the 
finite is all, as t) the Brahman the element of eternity is 
alt It is tine most absolute contradiction of Brahmanism 
whi(^ we can conceive. 

'/It seems impossible for the Eastern mind to hold at 
name time the two conceptions oi‘ God and nature, the m- 
linile and the finite, ^teniity and time. The Brahmans 

* Goethe^ Faoit. 
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ftccepttiie reality of God, the infinite and the eternal, amd 
omit the reality of the ^te, of nature, history, time, and 
the world. The Buddhist accepts the last, and ignores 
the first . ' . 

This question has been fully discussed by Mr. AlgOT in 
his very able work, “ Critical History of the Doctrine of 
a Future Life,” and his. conclusion is wholly opposed to 
the view which makes Nirvana equivalent to annihila- 
tion. 


§ 8. Good and Evil of Buddhism. 

. The good and the evil of Buddhism ore thus summed 
up by M. Saint'Hilaire. 

He remarks that the first peculiarity of Buddhism is 
the wholly practical direction taken by its founder. He 
proposes to himself the salvation of mankind. He' ab- 
stains from the subtle philosophy of the Brahmans, and 
takes the most direct and simple way to his end. But he 
does not offer low and sensual rewards ; he does not, like 
so many lawgivers, promise to his followers riches, pleas- 
ures, conquests, power. He invites them to salvation by 
means of virtue, knowledge, and self-denial. Not in the 
Vedas, nor the books which proceed from it, do we find 
such noble appeals, though they too look at the infinite 
as their end. But the indisyuitable glory of Buddha is the 
boundless charity to man with which his soul was filled. 
He lived to instruct and guide man aright. He says in 
BO many words, “ My law is a law of grace for all ” (Bur- 
nouf. Introduction, etc., p. 198). We may add to.M. 
Saint-Hilaire’s statement, that in these words the Buddha 
plainly aims at what we have called a catholic religion. In 
■his view of man's sorrowful life, all distinctions of rank 
and class fall away ; all are poor and needy together ; and 
'here, too, he comes in contact with that Christianity which 
j^S, '‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are lieayy- 
f laden.” Buddha also wished to euro the sicknesses, not 
only of the Hindoo life, but of th6 life of mankind 
* M. Saint-Hilaire adds, that, in seeking thus to help 
man, the means of the Budd^ are pure, like his end& 
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He tl^ to convince and to persuade: he does'not wish 
to compd. He allows confession, and helps the weak 
and simjde by explanations and parables. He also tries 
to guard man against evil, by establishing jiabits of ohaS'> 
tity, temperance, and self-control. He goes forward into 
the Christian graces of patience, humiUty, and foigive- 
hess of injuries. He has a horror of falsehood, a rever- 
ence for truth ; he forbids slander and gossip ; he teaches 
respect for parents, family, life, home. 

Yet Saint-Hilaire declares that, with all these merits. 
Buddhism has not been able to found a tolerable social 
state or a single good government. It failed in India, 
tile land of its birth. Nothing like the progress and the 
development of Christian civilization appears in Buddh- 
ism. Something in the heart of the system makes it 
steriie, notwithstanding its excellent intentions. What 
Is it? 

The fact is, that, notwithstanding it^* benevolent pur- 
poses, its radical thought is a selfish one. It rests on 
pure individualism, — each man’s object is to save his 
own soul. All the faults of Buddhism, according to M. 
Saint-Hilaire, spring from this root of egotism in the 
heart of the system. 

No doubt the same idea is found in Christianity. Per- 
sonal salvation is herein Included. But Christianity siaris 
from a very different point : it is the “ kingdom of Heav- 
en.” " Thy kingdom come : thy will be done on earth" 
It is not going on away from time tf} find an unknown 
eternity. It is God with us, eternity here, eternal life 
abiding in us now. If some narrow Pi-ohtstant sects 
pnake Christianity to consist essentially in the salvation 
of our own soul hereafter, they fall into the condemna- 
tibn of Buddhism. But that is not the Christianity of 
Christ. Ohn'st accepts the great prophetic idea of a Mes- 
siah who brings down God’s reign into ibis life. It is 
the New Jerusalem coming down from Cod out of heav- 
en. It is the earth full of the knowledge of God, as the 
waters cover the sea. It js all mankind laboring togethw 
for this general good. 

TMs solitary preoccupation with one’s own salvation 
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cNusea thd religions teacliers of Buddhism to live 
outside of Mciety, and take no interest in it. There is in 
the Catholic and Protestant world, beside the monk, a 
secular priesthood, which labors to save other men’s 
bodies and souls. No such priesthood exists in Buddhisin. 

Moreover, not the idea of salvation from evil, — whitdi 
keeps before us bvil as the object of contemplation, — but 
the idea of good, is the true motive for the human con- 
science. This leads us up at once to God; this alone 
can create love. We can only love by seeing Bomething|| 
lovely. God must seem, not terrible, but lovely, in order 
to be loved. Man must seem, not mean and poor, but 
noble and beautiful, before we can love him. This idea 
of the good does not appear in Buddhism, says M. Saint- 
Hilaire. Not a spark of this divine flame — that whibh 
to see and show has given immortal glory to Plato and to 
.Socrates — has descended on Sakya-muni The notion of 
rewards, substituted for that of the infinite beauty, has 
pervijrted everything in his .system. 

Duty itself becomes corrupted, as so<^n as the idea of 
the.go^ disappears. It becomes then a blind submission 
to mere law. It is an outward constraint, not an inward 
inspiration. Scepticism follows. " The world is empty, 
the heart is dead surely,” is its language. .'Nihilism a]> 
rives sooner or later. God is nothing ; man is nothing ; 
life is nothing; death is nothing; eternity is nothing. 
Hence the profound sadneas of Buddhism. To its eye all 
existence is evil, and the only hope is to escape from time 
into eternity, — or into nothing, — as you may choose to 
interpret Nirvana. While Buddhism makes God, or the 
good, and heaven, to 1>e equivalent to nothing, it intensi- 
fies and exaggerates evil Though heaven is a blank, 
hell is a very solid reality. It is present and future too. 
Bverything in the tliousand hells of Buddhism is painted 
ah vividly as in tlie hell of Dante. God has disappeared 
from the universe, and in his place is only the inexorable 
aw, which grinds on forever. Tt punishes and rewards, 
hut has no love in it It is only dead, cold, hard, cruel, 
unrelmiiing law. ket Buddhiste are not atheists, any 
more than a child who has never heard of God is an 
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atlieist A child is neither deist nor atiheiat : he has no 
theology. 

The only emancipation from self-love is in. the percep- 
tion of an infinite love. Buddhism, imoring this infinite 
love, incapable of communion with ^d, aiming at mo- 
raUly without religion, at humanity without piety, be- 
comes at last a prey to the sadness of a selfish isb&tion. 
We do not say that this is always the case, for in all sys- 
tems the heart often redeems the errors of the head. But 
this is the logical drift of the system and its usual out- 
come. 


' § 9. Rdation of Bvddhism to Chri^ia/nity. 

In closing this chapter, let us ask what relation tbia 
great system sustains to Christianity. 

'Hie fundamental doctrine and central idea of Buddhism 
is personal salvation, or the salvcUion of the soul by per- 
sonal acts of faith and obedience. This we maintain, not- 
withstanding the opinion that some schools of Buddhists 
teach that the soul itself is not a constant element or a 
special substance, but the mere result cf past merit or 
demerit. Fot* if there be no soul, there can be no trans- 
migration. Now' it is certain that the doctrine of trans- 
migration is the very basis of Buddhism, the corner-stone 
of the system. Thus M. Saiut-Hilaire says : " The chief 
and most immovable fact of Buddhist metaphysics is the 
doctrine of transmigration.” Without a soul to migrate, 
there can he no migration. Moreover, the whole ethics 
of the system would fall with its metaphysics, on this 
theory \ for why urge men to right conduct, in order to 
attain happmess, or Nirvana, hereafter, if they are not 
' to exist hereafiei-. No, the soul’s immo^lity is a radical 
' doctrine iu Buddhism, and this doctrine is one of its 
points of contact with Christianity. 

Another point of contact is its doctrine of reward apd 
punishment, — a doctrine incompatible with the supposi- 
taCn that the soul does not^ pass on from world to wcxrid. 
BttI 11ns is the essence of all its ethics, the immuti^bile^ 
Itievitable, unalterable consequences of good and evil, Ia 
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this also it agrees with Christianify, which teaches that 
" whatsoever a man soweth that a hall he also reap ” ; that 
he who turns his pound into five^will be set over five 
cities, he who turns it into ten, over ten cities. 

A third point of contact with Christianity, however 
singu^ it may at first appear to say so, is the doctrine 
of Nirvana. Nirvana, to the Buddhist, means the abso- 
lute, eternal world, beyond time and space ; that which 
is nothing to us now, but will be everything hereafter. 
Incapable of cognizing both time and eternity, it makes 
them absolute negations of each other. 

The peculiarity of Plato, according to Mr. Emerson and 
other Platonists was, that he was able tu grasp and hold 
intellectually both conceptions, — of God and man, the 
inhnite and finite, the eternal and the temporal. The 
merit of Christianity is, in like manner, that it is able to 
take up and keep, not primarily as dogma, but as life, 
both these antagonistic ideas. Christianity recognizes 
God as the infinite and eternal, but recognizes also .the 
world of time and space as real. Man exists as well as 
God : we love God, we must love man too. Brahmanism 
loves God, but not man ; it has piety, but not humanity. 
Buddhism loves man, but not God ; it has humanity, but 
not piety ; or if it has piety, it is by a beautiful want of 
logic, its heart being wiser than its head. That 'which 
seems an impossibility in these Eastern systems is a fact 
^ of daily life to the Christian child, to the ignorant and 
simple Christian man or woman, who, amid daily duty 
and trial, find joy in both heavenly and earthly love. 

There is a reason for this in the inmost nature of Chris- 
tiauity os compared with Buddhism. Why is it that 
Buddhism is a religion without God ? Sakya-jnuni did not 
^ore God. The object of liis life was to attain Nirvana, 
trat is, to attain a union with God, the Inhnita Being. 
Hp became Buddha by this divine experience. Why, 
tl^n, is not this religious experience a constituent element 
ill Buddhism, as it is in Christianity ? Because in Buddh- 
ism man struggles upward to hud God, while in Chps- 
tianify Clod comes down to find man. To speak in the 
language of technical theology. Buddhism is a doctiiiie. 
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of 'woltks, and Christianity of grace. That which God 
gives all men may receive, and be united by tbia com- 
munity of grace in one fellowship. But the results 
attained by effort alone, divide men ; because some do 
more and receive more than others. The saint attained 
Buddha, but that was because of his superhuman efforts 
and sacrifices ; it does not encourage others to hope for 
the same result. 

We see, then, that here, as elsewhere, the superiority 
of Christianity is to be fotuid in its quantity, in its 
fulness of life. It touches Buddhism at all its good 
points, in all>its truths. It accepts the Buddhistic doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments, of law, progress, self- 
denial, self-control, humanity, charity, equality of man 
with man, and pity for human sorrow ; hut to "all this it 
adds — how much more ! It fills up the dreary void of 
Buddhism with a living God; with a life of God in mau’s 
soul, a heaven here as well as hereafter. It gives us, in 
addition to the struggle of the soul to find God, a God 
coming doAvn to find the soul. It gives a divine as real 
^ the human, an infinite as solid as the finite. And this 
it does, not by a system of thought, but by a fountain 
and stream of life. If all Christian works, the New 
Testament included, were destroyed, we should lose a 
vast deal no doubt ; but we should not lose Christianity ; 
for that is not a book, but a life. Out of that stream of 
life would be again developed the conception of Cliris- 
tianity, as a thought and a belief. Wo should bo like 
tlie people living on tlic banks of the Nile, ignorant for 
five thousand years of its sources : not kno^v iug v/hence 
its beneficent inundations were derived , not knowing by 
what miracle its great stream could flow on and on amid the 
intense heats, wbere no rain falls, and fed during a course 
d£ twelve hundred miles by no single affluent, yet not 
abeoibud in the sand, nor evaporated by tlo' ever burning 
sun. But though ignorant of its source*, they jtnow it has 
a source; and can enjoy all its benefits and blessings. So 
Cflinstianity is a full river of lift , containing truths aji- 
parently the moat antagonistic, filling the soul and heart 
ti loan and the social state of nations with its impulses 
8 
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(tnd its idssA "We should lose much in losing our posi** 
tive knowledge of its histoiy ; but if all the books were 
gone, the tablets of die^ human heart would remain, and 
on these would be written the everlasting Gospel of 
Jesus, in living letters which no years could affHc e 
no changes conceaL 
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CHAPTEK V. 

ZOROASTER AND THE ZEND AVESTA. 

§ 1. Ruins of the Palace of Xerxes at Persepolis. § 2. Greek Accounts 
of Zoroaster. Plutarch's Description of Ids Kcligiuu. § 3. Anquetil du 
Perron and )ns Disco reiy of the Zend Avesta. § 4. Epoch of Zoroaster. 
'What do we know of him ? § 5. Spirit of Zoroaster and of his Religion. 

S 6. Char^mter of the Zend Avesta. § 7. Later Detrelopment of the 
ysteni in the Bundehesch. § 8. Relation of the Religion of the Zend 
Avesta to that of the Vedas. § 9. Is Monotlieism or pure Dualism 
the Doctrine taught in the Zend Avesta ? § 10. Relation of this Sys-* 
tern to Christianity. The Kingdom of Heaven. 

§ 1. Ruins of the Palace, of Xerxes at Persepolis. 

I N the southwestern part of Persia is the lovely valley 
of Schiraz. in the province of Parsistan, which is the 
ancient Persii*. Through the long spring and summer the 
plains are covered with flowers, the air is laden with per- 
fume, and the melody of birds, winds, and waters Alls the 
^r. Tlie fields are covered with grain, whicJi ripens in 
May; the grapes, apricots, and peaches are finer than 
those of Europe. The nightingale (or bulbul) sings more 
swfeetly than elsewhere, and the rose-bush, the national 
emblem of Persia, grow's to tbe size of a tree, and is 
weighed down bj its luxuriant blossoms. The beauty of 
this region, and the loveliness of the women of Schiraz 
awakened the genius of Hafiz and of Saadi, the two great 
lyric poets of the East, both of whom reside<l he»-e. 

At one extremity of this valley, in the hollow of a 
crescent formed by rocky hills, thirty miies mjrthwest of 
Schiraz, stands an immense platform, fifty feet h.gh above 
ihe plain, hewn partly out of ♦he mountain itself, and 
partly built up with gray marble blocks from twenty to 
•isty feet long, so nicely fitted together that the joints can 
scarcely be detected. This platform is about foui’teen 
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hundred feet loi^ by nine hundred broad, and its 
fronp the four quarters of the heavens. You rise fivim 
the plain by flights of marble steps, so broad and easy 
that a procession on horseback could ascend them. By 
these you reach a landing, where stand as sentinels two 
colossal figures sculptured from great blocks of marble>^ 
The one horn in the forehead seems to Heeren to indicate 
the Unicorn ; the mighty limbs, whose muscles are carved 
with the precision of the Grecian chisel, induced Sir 
Bobert Porter to believe that they represented the sacred 
bulls of the Magian religion; while the solemn, half- 
human repose of the features suggests some symbolic and 
supernatural meaning. Passing these sentinels, who have 
k^t their solitary watch for centuries, you ascend by 
other flights of steps to the top of the terrace. There 
stand, lonely and beautiful, a few gigantic columns, whose 
lofty fluted shafts and elegantly carved capitals belong 
to an unknown order of architecture. Fifty or sixty feet 
high, twelve or fifteen feet in circumference, they, with a 
multitude ot others, once supported the roof of cedar, now 
fallen, whose beams stretched froxFi capital to capital, and 
which protectt«l the assembled midtitudes from the hot 
sun (if Southern Asia. .41ong the noble upper stairway 
are carved rows of figure.s, which seem to be ascending by 
your side. They represent wamors, courtiers, captives, 
men of every nation, among whom may be easily distin- 
guished the negro from the centre of Africa. Inscriptions 
abound, in tliat strange arrow-headed or wedge-shaped 
character, — one of the most ancient and difficult of all, — . 
M'hich, after long baflling the learning of Europe, has at 
last begun yielded to the science -and acuteness of the 
present century. One of the iiiscriptioris copied from 
these walls was read by Grotefend as follows : — 

"Darius the King, King of Kings, son of Hystaspes, 
successor of the Buler of the World, Djemchid.” 

1 Another: — 

"Xerxes the King, King of Kings, son of Darius the 
King, successor of the Euler of the World.’’ 

More recently, other inscriptions have been deciphered, 
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one of which is thus given by another German Orientalist, 
Benf(^: — * 

“Ahuia-Mazda (Ormazd) is a mighty God; who has 
created the earth, the heaven, and men ; who has given 
glo^ to men ; who has made Xerxes king, the ruler of 
O^J^y- I, Xerxes, Xing of Kings, king of the earth near 
and far, son of Darius, an Aclisemenid. What 1 have done 
here^ and what I have done elsewhere. I have done bv the 
grace of Ahura-Mazda.” ^ 

In another place : — 

Artaxerxes the King has declared that this great work 
IS done by ma May Ahura-Mazda and Mithm protect 
,me, my buildiiig, and my people.” f 


Here, then, was the palace of Darius and his succes- 
sors^ Xerxes and Artaxerxes, famous for their conquests, 
— some of which are recorded on these walls, — who car- 
ried their victorious arms into India on the east Syria 
and Asia Minor on the west, but even more famous for 
wing defeated at Marathon and Thermopylae. JJy the 
Bide of these columns sat the great kings of Persia, giving 
audience to ambassadors from distant lands Here per- 
haps, sat Cyiiis himself, the founder of the Persian mon- 
archy end issued orders to rebuild Jerusalem. Here the 
MU of Xerxes, the Ahaauerus of Scripture, may have 
brought from Susa the fair Esther. For this is the famous 
fjersepolis, and on those loftier platforms, wdiei'e only 
rumous heaps of stones now remain, stood that other 
place, which Alexander burned in his intoxication tliree 
hundred and thirty years before Christ. “ Solitary' in 
toeir situation, peculiar in their character,” says Heeren, 
these rums rise above the deluge of years w/n’ch has 
.overwhelmed all the records of human grandeur around- 


* pi« Pers^hen Ktaliascriften. (Leipzig, 1847.) S^e ilso tii« ae- 

X ® Bdiistun, iu Lenormanl^'a -‘Manual of An- 

xient History," 

♦i.?* Great Monarchsk^s. • Duncker, Opschiclito des Alter- 

mnui, B. IT. — Heeren, The Pargbns. — FeiKUSson, Illustrated Hand- 
-SL . — Crouzer, £&bijften ►Set-* alao the ivor&a of Op- 

Hinks^ Meuunt^ and Lassen. 
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them, and buried all traces of Susa and Babylon. Theit 
venerable antiquity and majestic proportions do not more 
conSmand our reverence, than the mystery which involves 
their construction awakens the euriosily of the most un- 
observant spectator. Pillars which belong to no known 
order of architectdre, inscriptions in an alphabet which 
continues an enigma, fabulous animals which stand as 
guards at the entrance, the multiplicity of allegorical 
figures jvliich decorate the walls, — all conspire to cany us 
back to ages of the most remote antiquity, over which the 
traditions of the Bast shed a doubtful and wavering light.” 

Diodorus Siculus says that at Persepolis, on the fa^ of 
the mountain, were the tombs of the kings of Persia, and 
that the coffins had to be lifted up to them along the wall 
of rock by cords. And Ctesias tells us that " Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, had a tomb prepared for himself in tho 
double mountain during his lifetime, and that his parents 
were drawn up with cords to see it, but fell and were 
killed. These very tombs are still to be seen on the face 
of the mountain behind the ruins. The figures of the 
kings are carved over them. Ooe stands before an altar 
on which a fire is burning. A ball representing the sun 
is above the altar. Over the effigy of the king hangs in 
the air a winged half-length figure in fainter lines, and 
resembling him. In other places he is seen contending 
with a winged animal like a griffin. 


All this points at the great Iranic religion, the religion 
of ^ Persia nml its monarchs for many centuries, the 
religion of which Zoroaster was the great prophet, and 
the Avesta the sacred book. Tlie king, as servant of 
Ormazd, is worshipping the fire and the suU, symbols 
Of the god ; he resists the impure griffin, the creature pf 
Ahriman ; and the half-length figure over his head is the 
surest evidence of the religion of Zoroaster. For, ao- 
«>tiling to the Avesta, every created being has its ard»6- 
type or Fereuer (Ferver, Fiavashis), which is its idGsl 
essence, first created by the bhought of Ormazd Even 
Ormazd himself has his Fravashis,* and these an gplm 


* Vendidad, Jargard, Eli - XLVI. Spiegel, translated iatd 
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essences are everywhere objects of worship to the disciple, 
of Zoroaster. We have thus found in Persepolis, not 
only the palace of the great Idngs of Persia, but the home 
of that most ancient system of Dualism, the system of 
Zoroaster. 4 

* 

§ 2. Grttk Accomia of Zoroaster. PlttiarcKa Deaeription. 

'if hia Meligion. 

Hut who was Zoroaster, and what do we know of liim ? 
He is mentioned by Plato, about four hundred years 
before Christ. In speaking of the education of a Persian 
prince he says that ** one teacher instructs him in the 
magic of Zoroaster, the son (or priest) of Ormazd (or 
Oromazes), in which is comprehended all the worship of 
the gods.” He is also spoken of by Diodorus, Plutarch, 
the elder Pliny, and many writers of the first centuries 
-after Christ. The worship of the Magians is described 
by Herodotus before Plato. Herodotus gives very minute 
accounts of the ritual, priests, sacrifices, purifications, and 
mode of burial used by the Persian Magi in his time, 
four hundred and fifty years before Christ ; and his ac- 
count closely corresponds with the practices of the P&rsts, 
or fire-worshippers, still remaining in one or twM places 
in Persia and India at the present day. ” The Persians,” 
he says, " have no altars, no temples nor images ; they 
worship on the tops of the mountains. They adore the 
heavoM, and sacrifice to the sun, moon, earth, fire, water, 
and winds,” * " They do not erect altars, nor use libations, 
^ets, or cakes. One of the Magi sin^ an ode concern- 
ing the origin of the gods, over the sacrifice, which is laid 
on a bed of tender grass. ’ " They pay great reverence to 

all rivers, and must do nothing to defile them ; in burying 
,'&ey neve]' put the body in the ground till it has been 
tom by some bird or dog; they cover the body with 
wax, and then put it in the ground.” " The Magi think 
they do a meritorious act when they kill ante, snakes, 

t 

* Herodotas, I. Ml. 

'*11' HttodoSOB, in variotn parts of hia history. 
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Platarch’s account of Zoroaster* and his precepts; is 
very remarkable. It. is as follows : — 

> "Some believe that there are two Gods, — as it wers^ 
two rival workmen ; the one wttereof they make to be^tiie 
maker of good things, and the other bad. som^ call 

the better of these God, and the other Daemon ; as doth 
Zoroastres, the Magee, whom they report to be five thou- 
sand years elder than the Trojan times. This Zoroastres 
therefore called the one of these Oromazes, and the other 
Arimanius ; and affirmed, moreover, that the one of them 
did, of anything sensible, the most resemble light, and the 
other darkness and ignorance ; but that Mithras was in 
the middle betwixt them. For which cause, the Persians 
called Mithras the mediator. And they tell us that he 
first taught mankind to make vows and offerings of 
thanksgiving to the one, and to offer averting and feral 
sacrifice to the other. Fur they beat a certain plant called 
homomy t in a mortar, aiid call upon Pluto and the dark”, 
and then mix it with the blood of a sacrificed wolf, and 
convey it to a certain place where the sun never shines, 
and there cast it away. For ot’ pLants tliey believe, that 
some pertain to the good God, and others again to the 
evil Daemon ; and likewise they think that such animals 
as dogs, fowls, and urchins belong to tlie good; but water 
animals to tlie bad, for which reason they account bj m 
happy that kills most of them. These men, moreover, 
tell us a great many romantic things about these go^, 
whereof these are some : They say that Oromazes, spring- 
ing from purest light, and Arimanius, on the other hand, 
from pitchy darkness, these two are therefore at war with 
one another. And that Oromazes made six gods,J where- 
of the first was the author of benevolence, the second of 
truth, the third of justice, and the rest, one of wisdom, 

* ** Plutarch’s Morals. Translated from tho Greek by sercral hands. 
liOndon. Printed for W. Taylor, at the Ship in Pater-noster ^w. 
171S." This passa^ concerning Zoroaster is from the Isis and Cteiria” 
in Tol. IV. tu this old transktmn. Wc have retained the aa^ne 
tenninolugy and spellinjE. (See also the new American edition of uiis 
trattdation. Boston, l ittle and Brown, 1S71.) 

This is the HaSma spoken of on page 202. 

$ Thesf, with Ormaza, are the seven Aiiidiaspands eBumorated, on 

P?«e * 
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one of wealth, and a third of that pleasure which accrues 
from good actions; and that Arimanius likewise made 
the like number of contrary operations to confront them. 
After this, Oromazes, having first trebled his own magni- 
tude, mou^d up aloft, so far above the sun as the sun 
itaeli' above, the earth, and so bespangled the heavens with 
stars. Bnt one star (called Sirius or the Dog) he set as a 
kind of sentinel or scout before all the rest. And after 
he had made fonr-and-tweuty gods more, he placed them 
all in an egg-shelL But those tliat were made by Ari- 
inanius (being themselves also of the like number) breaking 
a hole in this beauteous and glazed egg-shell, bad things 
came by this means to be intermixed with good. But the 
fatal time is now approaching, in which Arimanius, who 
by means of this brings plagues and famines upon the 
earth, must of necessity be himself utterly extinguished 
and destroyed ; at which time, the earth, being made plain 
and level, there will be one life, and one society of man- 
kind, made all happy, and one speech. But Tlieopompus 
saith, that, according to the opinion of the !M ogees, each 
of these gods subdues, and is subdued by turns, for the 
space of three thousand years apiece, aitd that for three 
thousand years more they quarrel and light and destroy 
each other’s works ; but that at last Pluto shall fail, and 
mankind shall be happy, and neither need food, nor yield 
a shadow.* And that the god who projects these things 
doth, for some time, take his repose niid rest ; but yet 
this time is not so much to him although it seems so to 
man, whose sleep is but nbort. Such, then, is the mythol- 
ogy of the Magees.” 

.We shall see presently how nearly tliis account corre- 
sponds with the religion of the Firsts, as it v/as devel- 
oped out of the primitive doctrine of Zoroa3ter.“h 
- Besides what was known through the Greeks, and .some 

* Sw the account, on page 195, of these four perioiis of three thousand 
ynja each. 

t Kleuker (.tnhang zuiti Zend-Avesta^ has given a fuJl refumf of the 
Mfei«Qo«!8 to Zoroaster and his religion in the Greek and Homan writers. 
Ifoiee recently. Professor Bapp of Tiifongen has Mne ovei- the same ^and f 
,;lj| • very instructive essay in the Zeitsohrift dcr^outschen Moigenlandis- 
SMB OeseUschaft (Leipzig, 1865.) 

8 * 
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accounta contained in Arabian and Persian writers, there 
was, until the middle of the last century, no certain infor- 
matioii concerning Zoroaster and his teachings. But the 
enteiprise, energy, and scientific devotion of a young 
Frenchman changed the whole aspect of the subject, and 
we are now enabled to speak with some degree of certamty 
concerning this great teacher and his doctrines. 

§ 3. Anquetil du Perron and his Discovery of the Zemd 

Avesta. 

Anquetil du Perron, bom at Paris in 1731, devoted him- 
self early to the study of Oriental literature. He mas- 
tered the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian languages, and by 
his ardor in these studies attracted the attention of Ori- 
ental scholars. Meeting one day in the Eoyal libmry 
^th a fragment of the Zend Avesta, he was seized with 
the desire of visiting India, to recover the lost books of 
Zoroaster. “ and to learn the Zend language in which they 
were written, and also the Sanskrit, so as to be able 
to read the manuscripts in the Bihliothlqm du Jtoi, which 
no one in Pans understood.” * His friends endeavored 
to procure him a situation in an expedition just about 
to sail : but their efforts not succeeding, Du Perron en- 
listed as a private soldier, telling no one of his intention 
till the day before setting out, lest he should be prevented 
from going. He then sent for his brother and took leave 
.of him with many tears, resisting all the efforts made to 
dissuade him from liis purpose. His baggage consisted of 
a little linen, a Hebrew Bible, a case of mathematical 
instruments, and the works of Montaigne and Charron. 
A’ ten days’ marcb, w ilh other reemits, through wet and 
cold, brought him to the port from whence the expedition 
.was to sail. Here he found that the government, struck 
with his extraordinary zeal for science, had directed that he 
should have his discharge aixd a small salaiy of five hun- 
dred livres. The East India Company (French) gave htm; 
a passage gratis, and he set .saP for India, February 7, 1766, 
being then twenty-four years old. The first two years in 

* Anq. du Fenoli, Zend Avesta ; Disc. Prilim., p. vL 
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Timlifl. were almost lost to him for purposes of science, on 
account of his sicknesses, travels, and the state of the 
country disturbed by 'war between England and France.* 
He travelled afoot and on horseback over a great part of 
Hindostau, sa'W the worship of Juggernaut and the monu- 
mental ca^es of EUora, and, in 1759, arrived at Surat, 
where was the community from which he hoped 

for help in obtaining the object of his pursuit. By perse- 
verance and patience he succeeded in persuading the Des- 
tours, or priests, of these fire-worshippers, to teach him 
the language and to furnish him with manuscripts 
of the Avesta. With one bundled and eighty valuable 
manuscripts he returned to Europe, and published, in 1771, 
his great work, — the Avesta translated into French, with 
notes and dissertations. He lived through the French 
Bevolution, shut up with his books, and immersed in his 
Oriental studies, and died, after a life of continued labor, 
in 1805. Immense erudition and indomitable industry 
were joined in Anquetd du Perron to a pure love of 
truth and an excellent heart. 

For many years after the puhlicaticn of the Avesta 
its genuineness and authenticity were a matter of dispute 
among the learned men of Europe; Sir Williair Jones 
especially denying it to be an ancient work, or the produc- 
tion of Zoroaster. But almost all modem writers of emi- 
nence now admit both. Already in 1826 Heeren said that 
these books had " stood tlie fiery ordeal of criticism.” " Few 
remains of antiquity,” be remarks, " have midergone such 
attentive examination as the books of the Zend Avesta. 
This criticism has turned out to their advantage ; the gen- 
uineness of the principal compositions, especially of the 
Vendidad and Izeschue (Ya(j'na), has been demonstrated ; 
and we may consider as completely ascertained all that 
regards the rank of each book of the Zend Avesta.” 

• At the time Anquetil du Perron was thus laTtwrinu in the cause trf sd- 
eaosia India, two other men were in the Rime region cievoting ihemselyps 
with aqua] ardor tj very different objects. Chve was iaying the founds- ' 
tinus M the Biitiah dominion in India ; Schwartz was giving himself np to 
nttfe of toil in preaching the Gospel to the Hindoos. How little would 
three men have sympathized with each other, or appreciated each 
.otaePs work 1 And yet how important to the progress nf inimanity was 
^t endi I H 
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Bhode (o&e of the first of scholars of his day in this do* 
partment) says : " There is not the least doubt that tiiese 
are the books ascribed in the most ancient times to ^ro- 
' aster.” Of the Yendidad he says : “ It has both the in- 
vard and outward marks of the highest antiquity, so that 
we fear not to say that only prejudice or ignorance could 
doubt it.” * 


§ 4. Epoch of Zoroaster. Wluit do we hmw of him i 

As to the age of these books, however, and the period 
at which Zoroaster lived, there is the greatest difference 
of opinion. He is mentioned by Plato (Alcibiades, 1. 37), 
who speaks of “ the magic (or religious doctrines) of Zoro- 
aster the Ormazdiail ” {imytiav — Zapodtrrpov rov ’Qpo/iiCov).'f‘ 
As Plato speaks of bis ireiigion as something established in 
the form of Magism, or the system of the Modes, in West 
Iran, while the Avesta appears to have originated in Bac- 
tria, or East Iran,^ this already carries the age of Zoro- 
aster back to at least the sixth or seventh century before 
Christ. When the Avesta was written, Eactria was an 
independent monarchy. Zoroaster is represented as teach- 
ing nndcv King VistOQpa. But the Assyrians conquered 
Bactria B. c. 1200, which was the last of the Iranic 
kingdoms, they having previously vanquished the Medes, 
Hyrcanians, Parthians, Persians, etc. As Zoroaster must 
have lived before this conquest, his period is taken back 
to a still more remote time, about b. c. 1300 or B. c. 1250. § 

* And with this conclusion the later scholars agree Bumouf, Lassen, 
^iegel, Westcrgaard, llavg, Bunsen, Max Muller, lldth, ell accept the 
JSend Avesta as containing intlie main, it' not the actual words of Zoroas- 
ter, yet authentic i-eniiniscences of his teaching. The G&thds o£the Ya^na 
are now considered to he the oldest i>art of the Avesta, as appears from 
the investigations of Hang and others. (See Dr. Ma)tin Hang’s tranda- 
tion and commentary of the Five G&thfts of Zarathustio. Leipzig, 1890.) 

1* Lven good scholars often follow each other in a false direction for 
waat of a little independent thinking. The Greek of Plato was translated 
hy a long snceession of writers, "Zoroaster the non of Oromazes,” until 
some one happened to think that tnis genitive might imply a different 
relation. 

t Dumiker (Oesch. des ^Iterthums, B. IT.) gives at le^h the leaeone 
which prove Zoroaster and the Avesta to have originated in Bactria. 

S Dancker (B. II. s. 483). Bo HolUnger. 
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It is difficult to be more precise than this. Bunsen in- 
deed * •* suggests that “ the date of Zoroaster, fixed by 
Aristotle, cannot be said to be so very irrationaL He and 
Eudoxus, according to Pliny, place him six thousand 
years before the death of Plato ; Hermippus, five thousand 
years before the Trojan war,” or about b. c. 6300 or B, o. 
6350. But Bmisen adds: ''At the present stage of the 
inquiry the question whether this date is set too high 
eannot be answered either in the negative or aflirmative.” 
Spiegel, in one of his latest works.'y considers Zoroaster 
as a neighbor and contemporaiy of Abraham, therefore 
as living b. c. 2000 instead of b. c. 6350. Professor Whit- 
ney of New Haven places the epoch of Zoroaster at “least 
B. c. 1000,” and adds that all attempts to reconstruct 
Persian chronology or history prior to the reign of the 
first Sassanid have been relinquished as futile.! Boll- 
inger § thinks he may have been “somewhat lale.r than 
Moses, perhaps about b. c. 1300,” but says, “ it is impossi- 
ble to fix precisely *’ when he lived. Bawlinson jj merely 
remarks that Berosus places him anterior to b. c. 2234. 
Hang is inclined to date the GdthSs, the oldest songs 
of the Avesta, as early as the time of Moses, f Bapp, •• 
after a thorijugh comparison of ancient writers, concludes 
that Zoroaster lived b. o. 1200 or 1300. In this he agrees 
with Duncker, who, as we have seen, decided upon the 
same date. It is not far from the period given by the 
oldest Greek writer who speaka of Zoroaster, — Xanthus 
of Sanlis, a contemporary of Darius. It is the period 
given by Cephalion, a writer of the second century, who 
takes it from three independent sources. We have no 
sources now open to us which enable us to come nearer 
tl^n this to the time in which he lived. 

Nor is anything known with certainty of the place 
where he lived or the events of his life. M»js>t modem 

• Egypt’s Place in Universal Histoir, Vol. IH..p. 47f. 

Kran, das Laud zwischor. dem Indus und Tigris. 

t Journal of the Am. Or. Soc., Vol. Y. Ifo, 2, p. SfS. 

S The Gentile and Jew, Vol. I. n S^'0. 

1) Five Great Monarchic VoL 111. p. 94. * 

ir Essays, Ac., by Mertin Hao^ p. 255. 

•* Die Beiigion und Sitte der Perser. Von Dr. Adolf Rapp. (1865.) 
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viiten suppose that he resided in Boctria. . Hang main-o 
tains that the language of the Zend books is Bactiian.* 
A highly mythological and fabulous life of Zorgastet, 
translated by Anquetil du Perron, called the Zartusht- 
Hamah,*!' describes him as going to Iran in his thirtieth, 
year, spending twenty years in the desert, working nura* 
cles during ten years, and giving lessons of philosophy in 
Babylon, with Pythagoras as his pupil. All this is based 
on. the theory (now proved to be false) of his living in the 
time of Darius. “ The language of the Avesta,” sa^ Max 
Muller, “ is so much more primitive than the inscriptions 
of Darius, that many centuries must have passed between 
the two periods represented by these two strata of lan- 
guage.”| These inscriptions are in the Acheemenian dia- 
lect, which is the Zend in a later stage of linguistic growth. 


§ 5. Spirit of Zoroaster and of his Rdigion. 

It is not likely that Zoroiister ever saw Pythagoras or 
even Abraham. But though absolutely nothing is known 
of the events of his life, there is not the least doubt of his 
existence nor of his character. He has left the impress 
of his coiniftaudiiig geniiw on great regions, various races, 
and long periods of time. Ilis religion, like that of the 
Buddlia, is essentially a moral religion Each of th^ 3 m 
was a revolt from the Pantheism of India, in the interest 
of morality, human freedom, and the progress of the race. 
They differ in this, that each takes, hold of one side 
of morality, and lets go the opposite. Zoroaster bases hia 
un the eternal distinction between right and wrtmg j 
Sakya-muni, on the natural laws and their consec^uences, 
either good or evil Zoi oaster’s law is, therefore, the law 

of justice ; Sakya-muni’s, the law of mercy. The one 
makes the supreme good to consist in truth, duty, ri^^ht ; 
the other, in love, benevolence, and kindness. Zoroaster 
teaches providence : the monk of India teaches prudence. 


■ • Banseu, Vol. III. p. IS,!. 

^ t Written in the thirteenth century nftcr Christ. An 
tion may he found in Dr. 3. Wilson’s ‘'Parsi Beludon.” 
t Chips, Vol, I. p. sa. * 


English tmnsla- 
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Zoroaster aims at lioliness, the Buddha at merit.' Zoro- 
aster teaches and emphasizes creation : the Buddha knonrs 
- nothii^ of creation, but only nature or law. All these 
opposiUous run back to a single root. Both are moral 
reformers ; but the one moralizes according to the method 
of Bishop Butler, the other after that of Archdeacon 
Paley. Zorotuster cognizes all morality as having its root 
within, in the eternal distinction between right and wrong 
motive, therefore in God ; but Sakya-muni finds it out- 
side of the soul, in the results of good and evil action, 
therefore in the nature of things. The method of sal- 
vation, therefore, according to Zoroaster, is that of an 
eternal battle for good against evil ; but according to the 
Buddha, it is that of self-culture and virtuous activity. 
Both of these systems, as being essentially moral 
systems in the interest of humanity, proceed from per- 
sons. For it is a curious fact, that, while the essentially 
spiritualistic religions are ignorant of their founders, all 
the moral creeds of the world proceed from a moral 
source, i. e. a human will. Brahmanism, Gnosticism, the 
Sufism of Persia, the Mysteries of Egypt and Greece, 
Neo-Platonisni. the Christian Mysticism of the Middle 
Ages, — these have, strictly speaking, no founder. Every 
tendency to the ahstract, to the infinite, ignores person-' 
ality.* Individual mystics we know, but never the 
founder of any such system. The religions in which the 
moral element is depressed, as those of Babylon, Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, Kom6, are also without peisonal louiiders. 
But moral religions are the religions of persons, and so 
we have the systems of Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Moses, Mohammed, "h Tlie Protestant Eefonnation was a 
protest of the luoiial nature against a rehgion which had 
become divorced from morality. Accordingly we have 
TiUther as the tounder of Protestantism ; . but mediaeval 
Christian ity grew up with no personal leader. 

^ So Mr. Emerson, in one of tLosc observations which give ns ft sys* 
tem of philosophy in a sentence, says, '‘The soul knows persons."* 
should have said, ** The 

it Ishxn is, in tliis sense, a moral religion, its root consisting in obe<^ 
dienee to AUah aad his prophet. Suhion, a Mi;hammedan mysticism, is 
i^hmsy. ^ 
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The whole religion of the Avesta revolves around the 
. person of Zoroaster, or Zaiathustra. In the oldest part of 
-the sacred books, the GathSs of the Yaqua, he is called the 
^re Zarathustra, good in thought, speech, and wprk. It 
is said that Zarathustra (done Imows the precepts of 
Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd), and that he shall be made skil- 
ful in speech. In one of the Gd^thas he expresses the de- 
sire of bringing knowledge to the pure, in the power of 
Ormazd, .so as to be to them strong joy (Spiegel, Gft t.KS 
Ustvaiti, XLIf. 8), or, as Haug translates the same pas- 
sage (Oie G&thas des Zarathustra, II. 8) : "I will swear 
hostility to the liars, but be a strong help to the truthful ” 
He prays for truth, declares himself th.c most faithful ser- 
vant in the world of Ormazd the Wise One, and therefore 
begs to know the best thing to do. As the Jewish proph- 
ets tried to escape their mission, and called it a burden, 
and went to it “ in the heat and bitterness of their spirit,” 
so Zoroaster says (according to Spiegel) : “When it came 
to me through your prayer. [ thought that the spreading 
abroad of your law through men was sometliing difficult.” 

Zoroaster was one of those wlio was oppressed with the 
sight of eviL But it was not outward evil which roost 
^tonnented him, but spiritual evil, — evil having its origin 
in a depraved heart and a will turned away from goodness. 
His meditations led him to the conviction that all the 
woe of the world had its root in sin, and that the origin 
of sin was to be found in the demonic world. He might 
have used the language of the Apostle Paul and said, 
AVo wrestle not w’ith flesh and blood,” — that is, our 
struggle is not with man, but with principles of evil, 
rulers of darkness, spirits of w'ickcdness in the super- 
natural world. Deeply convinced that a great struggle 
was going on between the powers of light and darkness, 
he called on all good men to take part in the war, and 
battle for the good God againsfthe dark and foul tempter. 

Great physical calamities added to the intensity of this 
eoMviction. It appears that about tlic period of Zoro- 
aster, some geological convuls'ons liad changed the climate 
of Northern Asia, and very suddenly produced severe 
cold where liefore there had been an almost tropical tern- 
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'pentuie. The first Faigard of the Vendidad has been 
lately translated by both Spiegel and Hang, and begins by 
speaking of a good country, Aryana-VaSjo, which was 
created a region of delight by Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd). 
Then it adds that the " evil being, Angra-Mainyus (Ahii- 
man), full of death, created a mighty serpent, and winter, 
the work of tlie Devas. Ten months of winter are there, 
two months of summer.” Then follows, in the original 
document, this statement : " Seven months of summer 
are (were ?) there ; five months of winter were there. The 
latter are cold as to water, cold as to earth, cold as to 
trees. There is the heart of v inter; there all around 
falls deep snow. There is the worst of evils.” This pas- 
' sage has been set aside as an interpolation by both Spiegel 
and Haug. But they give no reason for supposing it such, 
except the difficulty of reconciling it with the preceding 
passage. , This difficiilty, however, disappears, if wo sup- 
pose it intended to describe a great climaric change, by 
which the original home of the Aryans, Aryana-Vaejo, be- 
came suddenly very much colder than before. Such a 
change, if, it took place, was probably the cause of the 
emi^ation which transferi’ed this people from Aryaaa- 
Va^jo (Old Iran) to New Iran, or Persia. Such a history 
of emigration Bunsen and Haug suppose to he rontained 
m this first Fargaid (or chapter) of the Vemliiiad. If so, 
it tak^ us back further than the oldest part of the Veda, 
and gives the progress of the Aryan stream to the south 
fiom its original source on the great plains of •Jentral 
Asia, til) it dmded into two branches, one flowing into 
Persia, the other into India, The first verse of tJiis 
venerable document introduces Ormazd as saying that he 
had created new regions, desiyable as homes ; foi liad he 
trot done so, all huma.a beings would have* crow, led into 
this Aryana~\''aejo. Thus in the very first verse of the 
Veudidad appears the aflectionate i-ecoUection of these 
emigrant race-s for their fatherland in Central Asia, and 
the Zoroasterian faith in a creative and pr«jte(ti\e l*rovi- 
dence. The awful convulsHon which turned their sum- 
mer climate into the present Siberian winter of ten mouths’ 
duration was part of a divine plan. Old Iran v/oidd have 
been too attractive, and all mankind would have crowded 
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into that Eden. So the evil Ahriman uras permitted to 
glide into it, a now serpent of destniction, and its seven 
months of summer and five of winter were nhnngPfl to ten 
of winter and two of summer .• 

This Aryana-VaSjo, Old Iran, the primeval seat of the 
great Indo-European race, is supposed by Haug and Bunsen 
to be situated on the high plains northeast of Samarcand, 
between the thirty-seventh and fortieth degrees of north 
latitude, and the eighty-sixth and ninetieth of east longi- 
tude. This region has exactly the climate described, — ten 
months of winter and two of summer. The same is true 
of Western Thibet and most of Ccnti-al Siberia. Malte^ 
Brun says : “ The winter is nine or ten months lor.g through 
almost the whole of Siberia.” June and July are the only, 
months wholly free from snow. On the parallel of 60“, the 
earth on the 28th of J une was found frozen, at a depth of 
three feet. 

^ But is there reason to think that the climate was ever 
difPercnt ? Geologists assure us that “ great oscillations of 
climate have occuired in times immediately antea*.dent to 
the peopling of tlic earth by man.” f But in Central and 
Northern Asia tliere is evidence of such lliictuations of 
ten^crature in a much more recent period. In 1803, on 
the bfifikp of the Lena, in latitude 70”, the entire body of 
a mammoth fell from a mass of ice in which it had been 
entombed perhaps for thousands of years, but with the 
flesh so perfectly presorv'cd that it was immediately de- 
voured by wolv'cs. Since then these frozen elephants 
have been found in great numbers, in so perfect a condition 
that the bulb of an eye of one of them is in the Museum 
at Moscow. J They have been found as far north as 76”, 
Hence Lyell thinks it “ re 4 souable to believe that a large 
region in Central Asia, including perhaps the southern 
half of Siberia, enjoyed at no very remote period in the 
earth’s history a temperate climate, sufficiently mild to af- 
^rd food for numerous herds of elephants and rhinoceroses.” 

' * Vendulatl, Farg. I. 3. "ThereforB Angra-WHinyns, the death-dealin* 
mated a mighty serpent and sn»w. " 'iTie serpent entering into the Iwnic 
Eden is one of the curious coincidences of the Iranic and Hebrew tiaditimia. 
t Jjypll, Principles of Geology (eighth edition), p. 77. . 

t Idem., p. 8.S A similar L-haiige from a Temperate climate to «■* 
treme cold haa taken place in Greenland within fire or aiz cMitnn'fi a 
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Amid these teirible convulsions of the air and ground, 
these antagonisms of outward good and evil, Zoroaster 
devdoped his belief in the dualism of all things. To his 
mind, as to that of the Hebrew poet, God had placed all 
things against each other, two and two. No Pantheistic 
optimism, like that of India, could satisfy his tliought. 
He cmild not say, "Whatever is, is right”; some things 
seemed fatally wrong. The world was a scene of war, not 
of peace and rest, life to the good man was not sleep, 
b!jt battle. If there was a good God over all, as he de- 
voutly believed, there was also a spirit of evil, of awful 
p^wer, to whom we were not to yield, but with whom we 
should do battle. In the far distance he saw the triumph 
of good ; but that triumph could only come by fighting 
the good fight now. But his weapons were not carnal. 
“ Pure thoughts ” going out into "true words ” and result- 
ing in "right actions this w'as the whole duty of man. 

§ 6. Character of the Zend Avesta. 

A few passages, taken from difterent parts of the Zend 
Avesta, will best illustrate these tendencies, and show how 
unlike it is, in its whole spirit, to its sister, the Vedic lit- 
uigy. Twin children of the old Aryan stock, thr-y must 
have struggled together like Esau and Jacob, before they 
were born. In such cases we see how superficial is the 
philosophy which, beginning with synthesis instead of 
analysis, declares the unity of all religions before it has 
seen their dilfcrences. There is indeed, -what Oudworth 
has called " the symphony of all religions," but it cannot 
be demonstrated by the easy premess of gathering a few 
similar texts from Confucius, the Vedas, and the Gospels, 
and then annor ncing tliat they all teach the same thing. 
"We must first find the specific idea of each, and we may 
0jen be able to show how each of these may take its place 
in the harmonious working of universtai religion. 

If, in taking up the Zend Avesta, we expeci to find a 
system of theology or philosophy, we shall he disap- 
pointed. It is a lituTj^, — a colli'ction of liymns, prayers, 
savocations, thanksgivings. It contains prayers to a mul- 
titude of deities, among whom Ormazd is aiwaya counted 
^supreme, and the rest only his servants. 
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“ I worship and adore ” gays Zarathustra (Zoroaster), 
''the Creator of all things, Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd), full 
of light ! I worship the Ainesha-^pentas (Amshaapands, 
the seven archangels, or protecting spirits) ! I 'wcoiahip 
the body of the primal Bull, the soul of the Bull ! I in- 
voke thee, O Fire, thou son of Ormazd, most rapid of the 
Immortals! I invoke Mithra, the lofty, the immortal, 
the pure, the sun, the ruler, the quick Horse, the eye of 
Ormazd ! I iuvoke the holy Sraosha, gifted with holiness, 
and Ba^nu (spirit of justice), and Arstat (spirit of truth) I 
I invoke the Fravashi of good men, tlie Fravashi of Or- 
mazd, the Fravashi of my own soul ! I praise the goq^ 
men an^ women of the whole world of purity ! I praise 
the Haoma, health-bringing, golden, with moist stalks. I 
prmse Sraosha, whom four horses carry, spotless, bright- 
shining, swifter than the storms, who, without sleeping, 
protects the world in tlie darkness.” 

The following passages are from the oldest part of the 
Avesta, the Oathas : — 

" Good is the thought, good the speech, good the work of 
the pure Zarathustra.” 

“ I desire by my prayer with uplifted hands this joy, — the 
pure works ot tho Holy Spirit, Mazda, .... a disposition to 

perform g..od ovtious, and pure gifts for both worlds, the 

bodily and spiritual.” 

“ I have intrusted my soul to Heaven and I will teach 

what is pure so long os I can.” 

“I keep forever purity aud good-mindedness. Teach thou 
me, Ahiira-Mazda, out of thyself j from heaven^ by thy mouth, 
whereby tho world first arose.” 

" Thee have I thought, 0 Mazda, os the first, to pnaise with 
soul, .... active Croator. ... Lord of the worlds, .... 

Lord of good things the fii-st fashioner, who made 

the pure creation, .... who upholds the best soul with his 
understanding. ” 

'*1 praise Ahura-Mazda, who has created the cattle, created 
the water aud good trees, the splendor of light, the earth and 
uU good. TVe praise the Fravashis of tho pure men and wo- 
taien, — whatever is fairest, purest, immortal.” * 

“We honor the good spirit, the good kingdom, the good 
kw, — all that is good.” 

. “ Here we praise tlw soul and body of the Bull, then our 
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own souls, the souls of the cattle which desire to maintain us 
in life, .... the good men and women, .... the abode of the 
water, .... the meeting and parting of the ways, .... the 
mountains which make the waters flow, .... the strong wind 
created by Ahura Mazda, .... the Hauma, giver of increase, 
&r from death.’* 

Now give ear to me, and hear ! the Wise Ones have cre- 
ated all. £vil doctrine shall not again destroy the world.” 

‘‘ In the beginning, the two heavenly Ones spoke — the 
Good to the Evil — thus ; ‘ Our souls, doctrines, words, works, 
do not unite together.’ ” 

^ How shall I satisfy thee, O Mazda, I, who have little 
^wealth, few men 1 How may I exalt thee according to my 
w'.sh 1 .... I will be contented wdth your desires j this is the 
decision of my understanding and of my soul.” 

The following is from the Khordah Avesta : — 

“ In the name of God, the giver, forgiver, rich m love, 
praise be to the name of Ormazd, the God with the name, 

‘ Who always was, always is, and always will be * ; the heavenly 
amongst the heavenly, with the name ^ From whom alone is 
derived rule.’ Ormazd is the greatest ruler, mighty, wise, cre- 
ator, supporter, refuge, defender, completer of good works, 
overseer, pure, good, and just. 

With all strength (bring I) thanks ; to the great among 
beings, who created and destroyed, and through his own dc- 
termiiiatiou of time, strength, wisdom, is higher than the six 
Amshaspands, the circumference of heaven, the shining sun, 
the bf illiant moon, the wind, the water, the fire, the eart,h, the 
trees, the cattle, the metals, mankind. 

" Offering and praise to that Lord, the completer of good 
works, who made men greater than all earthly I :iiigs, and 
through the gift of speech created them to rule the creatures, 
as warriors against the Daeva>s.^ 

“ Praise the omniscience of God, who hath sent thrjsigh the 
;.holy Zamthn^tra peace for the creatures, the wisdom of the 
law, - - the enlightening derived from th': heavenly under- 
atanding, and heard with the ears, — wisdoni and ^^lidance for 
all beipgs who are, were, and will be, (an J) the wisdoni of wis- 
doms; w'hich effects freedom fruru hell for the soul at the 
bridge, and leads it over to that Paradise, the brilliauL, swoet- 
smeUiug of the pure. 

^ The Daevas, or bvU spirits of the Zend books, are the same as the 
or Gods of the Sanskrit religion. 
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“ AU good do I accept at th j command, 0 Qod, and 
iqwak, and do it. 1 believe in the pure law; by every good work 
aeek I forgivenesa for all aina 1 keep pure for myadf the ser- 
viceable work and abstinence from the improfitable. 1 keep 
pure the six powers, — thought, speech, work, memory, min^ 
and understanding. According to thy will am 1 able to accom- 
plish, 0 accomplisher of good, thy honor, with good thoughts, 
good words, good works. 

" 1 enter on the shining way to Paradise ; may the fearful 
terror of licil not overcome me 1 May I step over the bridge 
Chiuevat, may I attain Paradise, with much perfume, and ^ 
enjoyments, and all brightness. 

“ Praise to the Overseer, the Lord, who rewards those who 
accomplish good deeds according to his own wish, purifies at 
lost the obedient, and at last purifies even the wicked one of 
hell. All praise be to the creator, Ormazd, the all-wise, 
mighty, rich in might ; to the seven Amshaspands ; to Ized 
Bahrdm, the victorious annihilator of foes.” 

“HYMN TO A STAB. 

“The star Tistrya praise we, the shining, majestic, with 
pleasant good dwelling, light, Bhi]mjg, conspicuous, going 
furound, healthful, bestowing joy, great, going round about 
from afrr, with shiniug beams, the pure, and the water which 
makes broad seas, good, far-famed, the name of the bull 
created by Mazda, the strong kingly majesty, and the Frava- 
ahi of the holy pure, Zarathustro. 

“ For liis brightness, for his majesty, will I praise him, the 
stat Tistrya, with audible praise. Wo praise the star Tistiy’s, 
the brilliant, majestic, with offerings, with Ifadma bound with 
flesh, with iSfauthra which gives wisdom to the tongue, with 
' word and deed, with oftcrings with right-spoken speech.” 

“ The star Tistiya, the brilliant, majestic, wc praise, who 
glides so softly to the sea like an arrow, who follow's the heav- 
enly will, who is a terrible pliant arrow, a very pliant arrow, 
worthy of honor among those worthy of honor, who comes 
fr»m the damp mountain to the sliining mountain.” 

■ ‘"‘HYMN TO MITHRA. 

“ Mithro, whose long arms grasp forwards here with Mitbra- 
‘ strength ; that which is in Eastern India he seizes, and that 
which [is] in the Western he smites, and what is on the 
steppes of liaiiha, and what is at the ends of this earth. 
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" Tbou, 0 Mithra, dost seize these, reaching out thy arms. 
The Unri^teous destroyed through the just is gloomy in £m>u1. 
Thus thinks the unrighteous : Mithra, the artless, does not see 
all those evil deeds, all these lies. 

“ But I think in my soul : No earthly man with a hun^hred- 
fold strength thinks so much evil as Mithra with heavenly 
strength thinks good. No earthly man with a liniiidred-fold 
strength speaks so much evil as Mithra with heavenly strength 
speaks good. No earthly man with a hundred-fold strength 
does so ixiuch evil as Mithra with heavenly strength does good. 

Witli no earthly man is the hundred-fold greater heavenly 
understanding allied as the heavenly understanding allies it- 
self to ^;ho heavenly Mithra, the heavenly. No earthly man 
with a hundred-fold strength hears with the cars as the 
heavenly Mithra, who possesses a hundred strengths, sees 
every liar. Mightily goes forward Mithra, powerful in rule 
marches he onwards ; fair visual power, shining from afar, 
gives he to the eyes.” 

•'A CONFESSION, OR PATET.* 

I repent of all sins. All wicked thoughts, words, and works 
which I have meditated in the world, corporeal, spiritual, 
earthly, and heavenly, 1 repent of, in your presence, ye be- 
lievers. 0 Lord, pardon through the Llu’ce words. 

“ I confess myself a Mazdaya 5 nian, a Zarathustrian, un oppo- 
nent of the Daevas, devoted to belief in Ahura, for praise, 
adoration, satisfaction, and laud. As it is fe’ie will of God, 
let the ZaSta say to me, Thus announces the Lord, the Pure 
out of Holiness, let the wise speak. 

**I praise all good thoughts, words, and works, through 
thought, w^ord, and deed. I curse all evil tboughts. words, 
and works awav from thought, word, and deed. I lay hold 
on all good thoughts, words* and works, wilh thoughts, 
words, and works, i. e I perform good actions, I disruisa all 
evil thoughts, words, and works, fiom thoughts, words, and 
works, i. e. I commit no sins. 

I give to you, ye who are Amshaapands, offering and praise, 
with the heart, with the body, with my own vital powers, body 
and soul- The whole powers which I possess 1 pos^sesa in de- 
jtendenco on th-j Yazatas. To possess in dependence upon the 

* 'fhe Patets ave formularies of confeisaiou. They are wntton in PdnJli 
With oocasionil passages inserted in Zend. 
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Yasataa means (as much as) this: if an^hing happens so that 
it behoves to give the body for the sake of the *8oul, I i^ve it 
to them. 

I praise the best purity, I hunt away the D^vs, I am thah^ 
fill for the good of the Creator Ormazd, with the opposition 
and unrighteousness which come from Gana-mainyo, am 1 
contented and agreed in the hope of the resurrection. The 
Zarathustrian law created by Ormazd I take as a jdummet. 
For the sake of this way I repent of all sins. 

“ I repent of the sins which can lay hold of the chcp-acter of 
men, or which have laid hold of my character, small and great 
which arc committed amongst men, the meanest sins as much 
as is (and) can be, yet more than this, namely, jail evil 
thoughts, words, and works which (I have committed) for the 
sake of others, or others for my sake, or if the Inird sin has 
seized the character of an evil-doer on my accovmt, — such • 
sins, thoughts, words, and works, corporeal, mental, earthly, 
heavenly, t repent of with the three words : pardon, 0 Lord, 

I repent of the sins with Patet. 

“ The sins against father, mother, sister, brother, wife, child, 
against spouses, against the superiors, against my own rela- 
tions, against those living with me, against those who possess 
equal property, against the neighbors, agninsi: the inhabitants 
of the same town, against servants, every unrighteousness 
through which I have been amongst sinners, — of these sins 
repent I with thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as tqiir- 
itual, earthly as heavenly, with the three wrords : pardon, O 
liOrd, I repent of sins. 

“ The defilement with dirt and corpses, the bringing of dirt 
and corpses to the water and fire, or the bringing of Qre and 
water to dirt and corpses ; the omission of reciting the Avesta 
in mind, of strewing about hair, nails, and toothpicks, of not 
wrashing the hands, all the rest w^hich belongs to the category 
of dirt and corpses, if I have thereby come among the sinners, 

80 repent T of ail these sins with thoughts, words, and work^ 
corporeal as spiritual, earthly as heavenly, with the three 
words : pardon, 0 Lonl, I repent of sin. 

That which w^as the wish of Ormazd the Creator, and I 
ought to have* thought, and have not thought, what I ought 
to have spoken and have not i^poken, what I ought to have 
done and have not d(»iie ; of these sins repent 1 with thoughts, 
words, and works,” etc. 

That which was the wish of Abriman, and I ought net to 
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have thought and yet hove thought, what I ought not to have 
and yet have spoken, what I ought not to haive done 
and yet have done ; of these sins I repent,” etc. 

Of all and every kind of sin which I have committed against 
the oreatiues of Ormazd, as stars, moon, sun, and the red 
burning fire, the dog, the birds, the five kinds of animcjs, the 
other good creatures which ai-c the property of' Ormazd, be- 
tween earth and heaven, if 1 have become a sinner against any 
of these, I repent,'’ etc. » 

Of pride, haughtiness, covetousness, slandering the dead, 
anger, envy, the evil eye, shamelessness, looking at with evil 
intent, looking at with evil concupiscence, btifi-iicckedness, 
discontcjit with the godly arrangements self-willedncss, sloth, 
despising others, mixing in strange matters, unbelief, opposing 
the Divine powers, false witness, false judgment, idol-worship, 
r unn ing naked, running with one shoe, the breaking of the 
low (midday) prayer, the omission of the (midday) prayer, 
theft, robbery, whoredom, witchcraft, worshipping with soicor- 
ers, uuchastit}', tearing the hair, as well os dl other kinds of 
ain which are enumerated in this Palet, or not enumerated, 
triiich I am aware of, or not aware of, which arc appointed or 
not appointed, which I should have bewailed with obedience 
before the Lord, and have not bewailed, — of these sins repent 
I with thoughts; words, and works, corporeal os spiritual, earth- 
ly as heavenly. 0 Lord, pardon, I repent with the three 
words, with I’atet. 

“ If T have taken on myself the Patet for any one and have 
not ptaformed it, and misfortune has thereby come upon his 
soul or his descendants, I repent of the ain for every one with 
thoughts,’' etc. 

“ Wfth all good deefls am I in agreement, rvith all sins am I 
not in agreement, for the good am 1 thankful, with iniquity 
am I contented. With the punislimeut at the brid^ with the 
bonds and tormentiugs and chastisements of the njfghty of the 
|aw, wdth the punishment of the three uightd (after) the fifty- 
geven vears am I contented and satisfied.” 

The Aveata, then, is not a syi^em of tiogmatics. but a 
hootjk of worship. It is to he read in private by the laity, 
or to be recited by the priests in public. Nevertlieless, 
Just such a book may be the b^t help to the knowledge 
0 $ the religious opinions of an age deepest oonyic- 
liiN98 come to light in such a collection, not indeed in a 

9 * 
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sjfitematic statement, }>ut in sincerest utterance. It will 
contain the faith of the heart rather than the speculations 
of the intellect. Such a work can hardly be other than 
authentic ; for men do not forge liturgies, and, if they did, 
could hardly introduce them into the worship of a reli- 
gious community. 

The Avesta consists of the Vendidad, of which twenty- 
two Fargards, or chapters, have been preserved ; the Vis- 
pered, in twenty-seven ; the Yaijna, in seventy ; and the 
Khordah Avesta, or Little-Avesta, which contains the 
Yashts, Fatets, and other prayers for the use of the laity. 
Of these, Spiegel considers the Gdthus of the Yaqna to 
be the oldest, next the Vendidad, lastly, the first part of 
the YaQna, and the Khordah Avesta. 

§ 7. Laier Devdopn^'nt of the System in the Bundehesch. 

The Bundehesch is a book later than these, and yet, in 
its contents, running back to a very early period. Win- 
dischmann,* who has nscently given us a new translation 
of this book, says: “In regard to the Bundehesch, I am 
. confident that closer study of this remai-kable book, and 
a more exact compari-son of it with the original texts, will 
change the \iufavorable opinion hitherto held concerning 
it into one of great confidence. 1 am justified in believ- 
ing that its author has given us mainly only the ancient 
doctrine, taken by him from original texts, most of which 
are now h)st. The more thoroughly it is examined the 
more trustwortliy it will be found to be.” 

The following summary of the Pars! system is mostly 
derived from the Bundehesch, and the later writings of the 
Fftrsts. Wo have abridged it from Ithode. In the time 
of Zoroaster himself, it was probably far from lieing so 
fully elaborated. Only the germs of it are to be found ii 
the elder books of the Avesta. It has been doubted if 
^tlm doctrine of Zerana-Akerana, or the Monad behind the 
^Duad, is to be found in the Avesta; though important 
texts in the Vendidad seem indeed to imply a Supreme 

* Zoro&st. Stud. 1863. 

^ Vendidad, FaTgard XIX, SSf 44, 55<i 
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and Infinite Being, the creator, both of Ormazd and 
Ahriman. 

In the beginning, the Eternal or Absolute Being (Ze- 
rfina-Akerana) produced two other great divine beings. 
The first, who remained true to him, was Ahura^ Mazda, 
King of Light The other was Ahriman (Angra-Maiuyus), 
King of Darkness. Orma;:d found himself in a Avorld of 
light and Ahriman in boundless dai'kness, and, the 't^o 
became antagonists. 

The Infinite Being (Zerana-Akeraiia) nov determined, 
in order to destroy the evil which Ahriman had caused, 
to create the visible world by Ormazd ; and he fixed its 
duration at twelve thousand years. This was divided * 
into four periods of three thousand years eaoli. In the 
first period Ormazd should rule alone; in the second 
Ahriman should begin to operate, but still be suboidinate; 
in the third they should both rule together ; and in the 
fourth Ahriman should have the ascendency. 

Ormazd began the creation by bringing forth the 
Fereuers (Fravashi). Everything which has been cre- 
ated, or which is to be created, has its Fravashi, which 
contains the reason and basis of its existence. Even 
Ormazd has his Fravashi in relation to Zerana Akerana 
(tlie Infinite). A spiritual and imdsible woild preceded, 
thereffu'c, this visible material world as its ]>rototvpe. 

In creating the material world, which P'as in reality 
only an incorporation of the spiritual v’Oild of Fravashis, 
Ormazd first created the firm vault (>f heaven, and the 
earth on which it rests. On. the eai’th he created the high 
mountain Albordj * which soared upward through all the 
spheres of the heaven, till it reached the prim.\l light, and 
Ormazd made this summit hi.s abode. From this summit 
*the bridge Chinevat stretches to the vault of heaven, and 
to Gonidman, wiiich is the opening in the vault above 
Albordj. Goiodman is the dwelling of the Fravashis and 

• The Albordj cf the Zend hooka i» doubtless the modem .-angc of the 
Elhroot. This niigh^' chain comes from the Caucasus iiito the northern 
Brontiet of .Persia. &e a deseripti&n of this region m “ Hisvoire det 
t*en«s, par le Comte de Golnneau. Pans, isoa.” 
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The vast preparations for this great war being oom> 
pleted, and the end of the second, age now coming, Ahii- 
man was urged by one of his Dttevas to begin the conflict 
He counted his host ; but as he found nothing therein to 
oppose to the Travashis of good men, he sank back in de- 
jection. Finally the second age expired, and Ahriman now 
sprang aloft without fear, for he knew that his time was 
come. His host followed him, but he alone succeeded in 
reaching the heavens ; his troops remained behind. A 
shudder ran oyer him, and he sprang from heaven upon ■ 
the earth in the form of a serpent, penetrated to its centre, 
and entered into everything which he found upon it He 
passed into the primal Bull, and even into fire, the visible 
symbol of Ormazd, defiling it with smoke and vapor. Then 
he assailed the heavens, and a part of the stars were al- 
ready in his power, and veiled in smoke and mist, when 
he was attacked by Ormazd, aided by the Fravashis of 
holy men ; and after ninety days and ninety nights he 
was completely defeated, and driven backwitli his troops 
into the abyss of Duzabk. 

But he did not. remain there, for through the middle of 
the earth he built a way for himself and his companions, 
and is now' living on the earth together with Ormazd, — 
according to tlie decree of the Infinite. 

The destruction which he produced in the world was 
temble. Never:heless, tlie more evil he tried to do, the 
more he ignorantly fulfilled the counsels of the Infinite, 
and hastened the development of good. Thus he entered 
the Bull, the original animal, and injured him so that he 
died. But w’hen lie died, Kaiomart.s, the first man, came 
out of his right shoulder, and from bis left Goshurun, the 
soul (if the Bull, who now became the guardian spirit of 
the animal race. Also the w hole realm of clean animals 
and phujts came fi-om the Bull’s body. Full of rage, 
Ahriman now created the unclean animals, — for every 
beast an unclean. Thus Ormazd created the deg, 
Ahriman the wolf ■ Oraiazd ali useful animals, Ahriman 
all noxious ones ; and so of plants. 

But to Kaiomarts, t];ie original man, Ahriman had 
nothing to oppose, and so he determined to kill him. 
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Kaiomarts was both man and woman, btlt through his 
death there came ftom him the first human pair ; a tree 

S ew fhim his body, and* bore ten pair of men and women. 

eschia and Meschiane were the first. They were origi- 
nally innocent and made for heaven, and worshipped 
Ormazd as their creator. But Ahiiman tempted them. 
They drank milk from a goat and so injured themselves. 
Then Ahriman broiight them fruit, they- ate it, and lost a 
hundred parts of their happiness, so that only one re- 
maided. The woman was the first to sacrifice to the 
Dadvas. After fifty years they had two children, Siamak 
and Veschak, and died a hundred years old. For their 
sins they remain in hell until the resurrection. 

The human race, which had thus become mortal and 
miserable by the sin of its first parents, assumed never- 
theless a highly interesting position. Tlie man stands in 
the middle between the two worlds of light and darkness, 
left to his own free will As a creature of Orraazd he 
can and ought to honor him, and assist him in the war 
with evil ; luit Aliriman and his Daevas surround him night 
and day, and seek to mislead him, in order to increase 
thereby the power of darkness. He would not be able at 
all to resist these temptations, to which his first parents 
had already yielded, had not Ormazd taken pity on liiin, 
and. sent him a icvclation of his will in the law of Zo- 
roaster. If he obeys these precepts he is safe frc>m the 
Daevas, under the immediate proteetion of Ormazd. The 
substance of the law is the conunand, *' Thlvk turely, 
SPEAK. pi.'RELY, ACT rr'RETiY.” . All that coiiics from Ormazd 
is pure, from ^Miriman impure ; and bodily purlJ^y has a 
like worth with moral purity. Hence the multitude and 
minuteness or precepts concerning brjdily cleanliness. In 
fact the whole liturgic worship turns greatly on this 
point. 

TIxe Fravashis of men originally oeated hy Ormazd 
are preserved inhea\en, in Ormazd’s reiilm oi" bght. But 
they must come from heaven, to be united wit.i a human 
bod} , and to go on a path of probation in tins world, 
calletl the "Way of the Two Destinias.” Tliose who have 
chosen the good in this world are received after death by 
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good spirits, and guided, under the protection of the dog 
Sura, to the bridge Cbinevat; the wicked are dragged 
thither by the Da§vas. Here Ormazd holds a tribunal 
and decides the fate of the souls. Tbe good pass the 
bridge into the njansions of the blessed, where they are 
welcomed with rejoicing by the Amshaspands ; the bad fall 
over into the jGrulf of Duzahk, where they are tormented 
by the Daevas. Jhe duration of tlie punishment is fixed 
by Ormazd. and some are redeemed earlier by means of 
the prayers and intercessions of their friends, but many 
must remain ttU the resurrection of the dead. 

Ahriinan himself effects this consummation, after; 
having exercised great power over men during the last 
three thousand years. He created seven comets (in op- 
position to the seven planets), and they went on their 
destructive paths through the heavens, filling all things 
with danger, and all men with terror. But Ormazd 
placed them under the corrtrol of his planets to restrain 
them. They will do so, till by tbe decree of the Infinite, 
at tire close of the last period, one of the comets will 
biijak from his watchman, the utoon, and plunge upon 
the earth, producing a general conflagration. But before 
this Ormazd will send his Brophet Sosio9h and bring 
about the conversion of mankind, to be followed by the 
general resuiTOction. 

Ormazd will clothe anew with fiesh the bones of men, 
and relatives and friends will recognize each other again. 
Then comes the great division of the just from tire sin- 
ners. 

WIren Ahriraan shall cause the comet to fall on the 
earth to gratify his destructive propensities, he will be 
really serving the Infinite Being against IiLs own wiU. 
For the conflagration cairsed by this comet wiU change 
the whole cartli into a stream like melted iron, which will 

E our impetuously down into the realm of Ahviman. All 
sings must now pass through this stream : to tbe right- 
eous it will feel like warm mUk, and they will pass 
through to the dwellings of the just ; but all tbe sinners 
shall be borne along by the stream into the abyss of Du- 
«ahk. Here they will birm three days and nights , then, f 
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Ijeing purified, riiey will invoke Ormazd, and be received 
into heaven. 

Afterward Abriman himself and all in the Duzahk shall 
be purified by this fire, all evil be consumed, and aU dark- 
ness banished. 

From the extinct fire there will come a more beautiful 
earth, pure and perfect, and destined to be eCemal. 

Having given this account of the P&rst system, in its 
feter development, let us say that it \/as not an invention 
of Zoroaster, nor of any one else. Iteligions are not in- 
vented : they grow. Even the religion of Mohammed 
grew out of pre-existent beliefs. The founder of a reh- 
gion does not invent it, but gives it form. It crystallizes 
around his own deeper thought. So, in the time of Zoro- 
aster, the popular imagination had filled nature with 
powers and presences, and given them names, and placed 
them in the heavens. For, as Schiller says -. — 

“ 'T is not merely 

The human being’ tj pride whieh peoples space 
With life and mystical predominonce : 

For also for the slricken heart of Love, 

Ti.is visible nature and tliis lower world 
, Are all too common.” 

Zorrtaster oiganized into clearer thought the pre-ex- 
isting juyths, and inspired them with moml ideas and 
vital power. 

§ 8. Jtdution of (he EcH^don of the Zend Avata to that of 

the Vedas. 

That the Vodic religion and that of the Ave?ta arose 
out of an earlier Aryan religion, monptheistic in its cen- 
tral element, hut with a tendency to immerse the Deity 
in nature, seems eviflcjut from the invc.'^tigatiout' of I'icfct 
and other scholars. This primitive religion of Aryan 
race diveiged early in two directknH, repibseiikn! hy the 
Veda and the Avesta. Yet each .•ctaius much in common 
with the other. The names of the powers, Indrfi., Sura, 
^aoghaitbya, are in both systems. Ju the Vt^fa they 
g<^, in the Avesta ev'il spirits. Indra, worshipped 
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throughout the Big-Yeda as one of the highest deities, 
appears in the Avesta as an evil being* Sura (^hira), 
one of the most ancient names of Shiva, is also denounced 
and opposed in the Avesta f as a Da 6 va, or De'vr. And 
the third (hTaoghaithya, Niouhaiti),'also an evil spirit in 
the Avesta, is the N&satya of the Veda, J one of the A 9 - 
vinah or twins who precede the Dawn. The Dew's or 
Dafivas of the Avesta are demons, in the Vedas they are 
gods. On the otlier hand, the Ahuras, or gods, of the 
Avesta are Asiiras, or demons, in the Vedic belief. The 
original land of the race is called Aryavcsta in tlie Laws 
of Manu (II. 22), and Aryana-Vaejo in the Avesta. The 
God of the Sun is named Mithra, or Alitra, in both reli- 
gions. The Yima of the Piirsi system is a haj>py king ; 
the Yama of the Hindoos is a stem judge in the realms 
of death. The dog is hateful in the Indian system, an 
object of reverence in that of Zoroaster. Doth the reli- 
gions dread defilement through the touch of dead bodies. 
In both systems fire is regarded as divine. But' the most 
striking analogy perliap-s is to be found in the worship 
paid by both to the intoxicating fermented juice of the 
plant Asefcpia,\ acvia, ■.•ailed Soma in the Sanskrit and 
Habnia i’.i the Zend. The identity of the Haoma with 
the Indian Soma lias long been provcd.§ The whole of 
the Sama-Veda is do\oted to this moon-plant worship j 
an imjiortant jiart of the Avesta is occupied with hymns 
to HaJjma. 'J'liis great reverence paid to the same plant, 
on account of its intoxicating qualities, carries us back to 
a region where thrs vine was unknown, and to a race to 
whom intiOxication was so new an experience as to seem 
a gift of the god.M. ‘^Visdom appeared to come from it, 
health, increased power of body and soul, long life, victory 
in battle, brilliant children. What Bacchus was to the 
Greeks, this divine Haoma, or Soma, was to the primitive 
Aj^'ous. II 

* See Biimouf, Comment, snr le Yacna, p. 52S. Flotard, La BeliglOB 
primitivi* (l(-9 Indo-Kunpcciis. 15(i4. 

+ Vendided, FargnTdX 17. 

J See Spiegel’s not** to the tenth Fargard of the Tendidad. 

{ See Vvindischmann, “ Ueber lien Soma-Cultiis der Alien.” • 

rerhaps one of the most widely diffused appellations ia that of lua 
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Xt would seem, therefore, that the tw3 religious setting 
out from the same point, and having a common stock of 
* primitive traditions, at last said each to the other, “'Your 
gods are my demons.” The opposition was mutual. The 
Qualiam of the Persian was odious to the Hindoo, while 
the absence of a deep moral element in the Vedie system 
shocked the solemn puritauism of Zoroaster. The reli- 
gion of the Hindoo was to dream, that of the Persian to 
fight. There could be no more fellowship between them 
tlian there is between a Quaker and a Cai vinist. 


§ 9. Is MmotJmsm or jni/re Dualism the Doctrine of the 

Zend Avesta ? 

We find in the A vesta, and in the oldest portion of it, 
the tendencies w'hich resulted afterward in the elaborate 
theories of the Bundehe.sch. We find the Zefirna-Alrerana, 
in the Vendidad (XIX. 33, 44, 55), — “ The Inh'nite Time,” 
or “ All-embmcing Time,” — as the creator of Ahriman, 
according to some translations. Spiegel, indeed, considers 
this supreme being, above both Orma 2 id and Ahriman, as 
not belonging to the original Persian religion, Init as bor- 
rowed from Semitic sources. But if so, then Ormazd is 
the suj)reme and uncreated being, and creator of aU things. 
^Vhy, then, has Oimazd a Pravaahi, or archetype ? And 
in that case, he must either himself have created Ahriman, 
or else Ahriman is as eternal as he ; which latter suppo- 
sition presents us with an absolute, irreconcilable dualism. 
The better opinion seems, therefore, to be. tiiat behind the 
two opposing powers of good and evil, the thesis and anti- 
thesis of moral life, remains tho obscure baclcgiuuud of 
original being, the identity of both, from which both have 
proceeded, and into whose abyss both shall rctun'. 

This gi’oat consummation is also intimated - by the fact 
that in the same Fargard of the '\'^endidad (XLi. 18) the 
future restorer or saviour is mentioned, Sosioqh fQaoshy- 

We can trace this TPry word divine b«ck to che ancient 
1*^ meaning to shine. From is derived tho S'xnshnc Devos, 
Zeyd Da^va. the T*atjri Deus, the (yrnnau Ziu, the »Trepk Zeus, and 
Jupiter (from Djous’piter). See Spiegel, Zend Avesta Einleixiuig^ 
C«|». 1. 
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anfX is expected the F&rsts to come at the mid 
of all things, and accomplish the resurrection, and intco> 
duce a kingdom of untroubled happiness.* .Whether the 
resurrection belongs to the primitive form pf the religion 
remains as doubtful, but also as probable, as when, Mr. 
Alger discussed the whole question in his admirable 
monograph on the Doctrine of the Future Life. Our re- 
maining fragments of the Zend Avesta say nothing of the 
periods of three thousand years’ duration. Two or three 
passages in the Avesta refer to the resurrection.'!' But 
the conflict between Ormazd and Aliriman, the present 
struggle between good and evil, the ideal world of the 
Fravashis and good spirits, — these unquestionably belong 
to the original belief. 

§ 10. Eelatwn of this Sysfe-m to Christianity, The King- 
dom of lleavm. 

Of this system we v/ill say, in conclusion, that in some 
leapects it comes nearer to Cliristianity than any other. 
Moreover, though so long dead, like the great naticm of 
which it was the inspiration and life, — though swept 
away by Mohammedainsiu, — its influence remains, and 
has permeated both .ludaism and Christianity. Chris- 
tianity lias probably received from it, through Judaism, 
its doctrine of angels and devils, and its tendency to estab- 
lish evil in the world as the permanent and equal adversary 
of good. Such a picture as that by Eetzsch of the Devil 
playing chess with the young man for his soul, such a pic- 
ture as that by Guido of the conflict betAveen Michael and 
Satan, such poems as Milton’s Paiadise Lost and Goethe’s 
Faust, could perhaps never have appeared in Christendom, 
liad it not been for the influence of the system of Zoroaster 
. on Jewish, and. through Jewisli, on Christian thought. It 
. was after the return from Babylon that the Devil and 
'demons, in conflict with man, became a part of the com- 
jiany of spiritual beings in th-i Jewish mythology, i^ngels 
there were before, as messengers of God, but devils tt^re 

■ • SpieuRl, Vend. Faif;- XI X. note, 
t Vendidad, Farg. XVIII. 110. Farvardin-Yasht, XVI. 
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wfiie. not ; for till then an absolute Providence rul^ the 
world, excluding^ all interference of wtagonistic powers. 

in Job, is on angel of God, not a devil; doing 
a low kind’ of work, indeed, a sort of critical biisiness, 
fault-finding, and looking for flaws in the saints, but still 
an angel, and no deviL But after the captivity the hori- 
aon of the Jewish mind enlarged, and it took in the con- 
ception of God as allowing freedom to man and angels, 
and so permitting bad as well as good to have its way. 
And then came in also the conception of a future life, 
and a resurrection for ultimate judgment. Tliese doc- 
trines have been supposed, with good reason, to have coihe 
lo the Jews from the influence of the great system of 
Zoroaster. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Jewish prophets 
had already prepared a point of contact and attachment 
for this system, and developed affinities therewith, by 
their great battle-cry to the nation for l ight against w’rong, 
and their undying conviction of iin ultimate restoration 
of all good things. But the Jews found also in the Per- 
sian faith the one among all religions most like their 
own, in this, that it had no idols, and no worship but that 
addressed to the Unseen. Sun and fire were las symbols, 
but he himself was hidden behind the glorious veil of 
being. And it seems as if the Jews needed ibis support 
of finding another nation also hating idolatiy, before they 
could icelly rise above their tendency to backslide into ife 
“ In the mouth of two witnesses,” the spiritual w'orship 
of God "was established ; and not till Zoroaster took the 
hand of Moses did the Jews cease to be idolaters. After 
tlie return from the captivity that tendency wholly dis- 
appears. 

But a deeper and mopi essential point of agreement is 
to.be found m the special practical character of the. two 
systems, regarding life as a battle betw’een right and 
wrong, waged by a communion of good men fighting 
against bad men and bad principles. 

, , Perhaps, in reading the Kew Testament, we do not 
always see how much Christianity turns areund the 
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l^nse, and the idea behind it, of a ** kingdom of H^ven.’* 
The Beatitudes begin " Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of Heaven." Both John the ^p> 
tist and Christ announce that the hmgdom, of heaven is at 
hand. The parables revolve round the same idea of "the 
kingdom.” which is likened first to this, and then to that ; 
and so, passing on into the Epistles, we have the " king'- 
dom of Heaven ” still as the leading conception of Chris- 
tianity. " The kingdom of God is not meat nor drink " ; 
— such are common expressions. 

The peculiar conception of the Messiah also is of the 
King, the Anointed one, the Head of this divine Mon- 
archy. When we call Jesus the Christ, we repeat this 
ancient notion of the kingdom of God among men. He 
himself accepted it ; he called himself the Christ " Thou 
sayest," said he, to Pilate, “ that I am a king. To this 
end' was I boim, and for this cause eame I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth." 

' All through antiquity there ran the longing for a com- 
munion or association of the wise and good, in order 
to establish truth and justice in the world. Jhe tendency 
of error is to dl>'ide ; the tendency of selfishness is to sep- 
aration. Only gt>odnes3 and tnith are capable of real com- 
munion. interpenetiation, and so of organic life and growth. 
This is their strength, power, and hope. Hence all the 
efforts at associated action in antiquity, such os the Coir 
lege of Pythagoras, the ideid Republic of Plato, the Spartan 
Commonwealth, the communities of the Essenes, the mo- 
nastic institutions of Asia and Europe ; and hence, too, the 
modern attempts, in Protestantism, by Fourier, the Mora- 
vians, the Shakers, Saint-Simon, Robert Owen, and others. 

But among the Jews this desire appeared, first in their 
national organization, as a theosuphic and theocratic com- 
munity, and afterward, when this broke down and the 
nation was divided, in a larger prophetic hope of tlie Mes- 
sianic times. There is a tendency in the human mindi 
when it sev 3 S a great work to be done, to look for a leadbr. 
So the Jewish hope looked for a leader. Their true King 
was to come, and under him peace and righteousness were 
to reign, and the kingdom of heaven begin on earth. It 
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to be on earth. It was to be here and nbw. And so 
they waited and longed. 

Meantime, in the Persian religion, the seed of the same 
]^ope was sown. There also the work of life was, to unite 
i^ether a community of good men and good angels, 
against bad men and devils, and so make a kingdom of 
heaven. I/mg and sore should the conflict be; but the 
victory at last would be sure. And they also looked for a 
Sosioch, or Mediator, who was to be what the Messiah was 
to be to the Jews. And here was the deep and real point 
of union between the two religions ; and this makes the 
profoxind meaning of the story of the Star which was seen 
in the East and which guided the Magi of Zoroaster to the 
cradle of Christ. 

Jesus came to be the Messiah. He fulfilled that great 
hope as he did otliers. It was not fulfilled, in the sense of 
the letter of a prophecy being acted out, but in the .<onse 
of the prophecy being carried up and on to its highest 
point, and so being filled full of truth and value. The first 
and chief purpose of Christianity was, not to save the souls 
of men hereafter, as the Church has often taught, but to 
found a kingdom of heaven here, on earth and in time. 
It was not to say, “Lo here !” or "!/> there !” but to say, 
“Ifdw is the accepted time”; “the kingdom of God is 
amitng you.” In thus continuing and developing to its 
highest point the central idea of his nations.] religion, 
Jesus made himself the true Christ and fulfilled all the 
prophecies. Perhaps what we need now^ is to come back 
to that notion of the kingdom of heavon here below, and 
of Jesus the present king, — present, because still bearing 
witness to the truth Christians mnst give up thinking 
about Christianity as only a means of escaping a future 
,heil and arriving at a future heaven. Tiiey must show 
: now, more tluu ever, that, by a union of loving and truth- 
fill hearts, God comes here, immortality begins here, and 
heaven lies about us. To fight the gooil fight of justice 
and truth, as the disciples of Zoroaster tried to fight it,— 
thia is still the true work of wan ; and to make a union of 
Ihose who wish thus to fight for good against evil, — this 
' is i^ill the true church of Christ 
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■ The old reli^on of Zofoaeter died, but as the. e|H%. 
wheat, which, if it die, brings forth much fruit. 

A small body of Parsls remain to-day in Persia, aj^ 
another in India, — disciples of this venerable fai^.! 
They are a good, moral, industrious people. Some of tl^m 
are very wealthy and very generous. Until Mr. Gkoi^ 
Peabody’s large donations, no one had bestowed so much 
on public objects as Sir Jauisetjee Jeejeeboy, ' who had 
given to hospitals, schools, and charities, some years since, 
a million and a half of dollars. During our Bebellion, 
some of the PArals sent gifts to the Sanitary Commission, 
out of sympathy with the cause of freedom and Union. 

Who can estimate the power of a single life ? Of Zoro- 
aster we do not know the true name, nor when he lived, 
nor where he lived, nor exactly what he taught. But the 
current from that fountain ha.s flowed on for thousands erf 
years, fertilizing the souls of men out of its hidden sources, 
and helping on, by the decree of Divine Providence, the 
ultimate triumph ot good over evil, right over wrong. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE GODS OF EGYPT. 

H t. Antiquity and Extent of Ij^ptian Ciirilization. § 2. Peligioiis Cluur- 
acter of the Egyptians. Their Kituol. § 3. TheoloOT of £gypt. 
Sources of our Knowled^ concerning it, § 4. Central Idea of i^yp* 
tian Theology and Keligion. Animal Worship, g 5. Sources of 
I^^rptian Theology. Ago of the Empire aLd Alhuities of the Bace. 
.g G.rThe Three Ordciu of Gods, g 7. Influence of Egypt upon Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 

§ 1. Antiquity and Extent of Egyptian CivUization. 

ri^KE annient Egyptians have been the object of interest 
_L to the civilized world in all ages ; for Egypt was the 
favorite home of civilization, science, and religion. It was 
a little country, the gift of the river Nile ; a little strip 
land not move than seven miles wide, but containing innu- 
merable cities and towus, and in ancient times supporting 
seven millions of inliabitants. Renowned for its discov- 
eries in art and science, it was the woild’s university; 
where Moses and Pythagoras, Herodotus and Plato, all 
philosophers and lawgivers, went to school. The Ii!^<y])tians 
knew the lengtli of the year and the form of the earth ; 
they could calculate eclipses of the sun and moon ; were 
partially acquainted wifh geometry, music, chemistry, the 
arts of design, medicine, anatomy, architecture, agriculture, 
and mining. In architecture, in the qualities of grandeur 
and massive proportions, they are yet to Ije surpassed. 
,The largest huildiugs elseA»^here erected by man are 
.smaller than tlieir pyramids ; which are also Ihe oldest 
human ■W'Orks still remaining, the beauty of whose 
maSfOiiry, says Wilkinson, has not been surpassed in any 
subsequent aga An obelisk of a single- stone now stand- 
ing in Egypt weighs three humlred tons, and a colossus 
,«f Ramses II nearly nine hundred. But HerodotiM de- 
•ctibes a monolithic temple, which must have weighed 
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five thousand tons, and which was carried the whole length 
of the Kile, to the Delta. And there is a roof of a doorway 
at Kamak, covered with sandstone blocks forty feet long. 
Sculpture and bas-reliefa three thousand five hundred 
years old, where the granite is cut with exquisite delicacy, 
are still to be seen throughout Egypt. Many inventions, 
hitherto supposed to be .modem, such os glass, mosaics, 
false gems, glazed tiles, enamelling, were well known to the 
Egyptians But, for us, the most fortunate circumstance 
in their taste was their fondness for writing. No nation 
has ever e(]^ual]ed them in their love for recording all hu^ 
man events and transactions. They wrote down all the 
details of private life with wondciful zeal, method, and 
regularity. Every year, month, and day had its record) 
and thus Egypt is the monumental laiid of the earth. 
Bunsen says that “ the genuine Eg3q)tian writing is at 
least as old as Menes, the founder of the Empire ; perhaps 
three thousand years before Christ.” No other human 
records, whether of India or China, go back so far. Lep- 
sius saw the hieroglyjjh of tJie reed and inkstand on the 
monuments of the fourth dynasty, and the sign of the 
papyrus roll on that of the twelfth dynasty, wluch \i’as the 
last but one of the old Empire. "No Egyptian,” says 
Herodotus, “ omits taking accurate note iA extraordinaiy 
and striking events.” Eveiything was written down. 
Scribes are seen everywhere on the monuments, taking 
accounts of the prodnets of the farms, even to every single 
egg and chicken. " In spite of the ravages of time, and 
tliough systematic excavation has scarcely yet com- 
menced,” says Bunsen, "w’e possess chronological records 
of a date anteriov to any period of which manuscripts are 
Ittoservcd, or the art of .VTiting existed in any other 
quarter.” Because they were thus fond of recording every- 
thing, both in pictures and in three different kinds of 
writing ; because they were also fond of building and el- 
cavaling temples and tombs in the imperishable granite j 
because, lastly, the dryness of the air has preserved for' us 
^ese paintings, and the saud which has buried the mtm- 
uments has prevented their destruction, — we have wonder- 
tolly preserved, over an interval of forty-five centuiisa^ 
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The oldest mu^ paintings disclose a state of the aits 
t>f civilisation so' advanced as to surprise even those vrho 
have made aichseolc^ a study, and wlio consequently 
know Iwow few new things there are under the sun. It is 
not astonishii^ to find houses with doors and windows, 
with verandas, with bams for grain, vineyards, gardens, 
fruit-trees, etc. We might also expect, since man is a 
fighting animal, to see, as wc do, pictures of marching 
trmps, armed with spears and shields, bov’s, slings, dag- 
gers, ^es, maces, and. the boomerang ; or to notice coats 
of mail, standards, vrar-chariots ; or to find the assault of 
forts by means of scaling-ladders. But tliese ancient 
tombs also exhibit to us scenes of domestic life and man- 
ners which would seem to belong to the nineteenth cen- 
tury after our era, rather than to the fifteenth century 
before it. Thus we see monkeys trained to gather fruit 
from the trees in an orchard; houses furnished with a 
great variety of chairs, tables, ottomans, carpets, couchec, 
as elegant and elaborate as any used now. There am 
^mic and ffmre pictures of parties, where the gentlemen 
and ladies are sometimes represented as being the worse 
for wine; of dances where bullet-girls in short dresses 
perform very modem 'looking pirouettes; of exercises in 
wiestling, games of ball, games of chance like chess or 
■checkers, of throwing knives at a mark, of the modem 
thimblerig, wooden dolls for children, curiously carved 
wooden boxes, dice, and toy-ba.118. There are men and 
■women playing on harps, fiutes, pipes, cymbals, trumpets, 
■drums, guitars, and tambourines. Glass was, till recently, 
'believed to be a modem mvention, unknown to the 
aiibients. But we find it commonly used as early as the 
of Osertasen I., more than three thousand eight hrm- 
.died years ago; and we have pictures of glass-blowing 
,aii4 of glass bottles as far back as the fourth dynasty The 
b^'Vmietian glass- workers are unable to nvai some of tire 
Dgyptian work ; for the Egyptians could conrbine all 
in one cup, introduce gold between two soifat^ of 
and finish in glas s details of feathers, etc., whiah it 
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now requires a microscope to make out It is evident, 
therefore, that they understood the use of the magnifying- 
glass. The Egyptians also imitated successfully l^e colors 
of precious stones, and could even make statues thirteen 
feet high, closely resembling ah emerald. They a^so made 
mosaics in glass, of wonderfully brilliant colors. They 
could cut glass, at the most remote periods. Chinese bot- 
tles have also been found in previously unopened tombs of 
the eighteenth dynasty, indicating commercial intercoiuse 
reaching as far back as that epoch. They were able to 
spin and weave, and color cloth; and were acquainted 
with the use of mordants, the wonder in modern calico- 
printing. Pliny describes this process as used in Egypt, 
but evidently without understanding its nature. Writing- 
paper made of the papyrus is as old as 'the Pyramids. 
The Egyptians tanned ieatlicr and made shoes ; and the 
shoemakers on their benches are represented working 
exactly like ours. Thoir carpenters used axes, saws, chisels, 
drills, planes, rulers, plummots, squares, hammers, nails, 
and hones for sharpening. They also understood the use 
of glue ill cabinet-making, and there are paintings of 
veneering, in which a piece of thin dark wood is fastened 
by glue to a coarser piece of light wood. Their boats were 
propelled by sails oil yards and masts, as well os by oars. 
They used the blow-pipe in the manufacture of gold 
chains and other ornaments They had rings of gold and 
silver for nioiiov, and weighed it in scales of a careful 
constnictlon. Tlieir hieroglyphics are carved on the 
hardest granite with a delicacy and accuracy which indi- 
cates the use ot some metallic cutting instrument, proba- 
bly harder than our best steel. The siphon was known in 
the fifteenth century before Christ. The most singular 
part of their costume v^as the wig, worn by all tlie higher 
classes, who constantly shaved thoir heads, as well as tlmir 
chins, — which shaving of the head is supposed by Herod- 
otus to be the reason of the thickness? of the Egyptian 
skull. Tliey frequently wore lalse bmtds. Sandals, shoes, 
and low boots, some very elegant, are found in the tomte. ^ 
Women wore loose robes, ear-rings, finger-rings, bracelets, 
armlets, anklets, geld necklaces. In the tombs are found 
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VBses for ointment, miirois, combs, needles. Poctors and 
dtt^s weie not unknown to them; and the passport 
system is no modem invention, for their deeds contain 
careful descriptions of the person, exactly in the style with 
which European travellers ore familiar. We have only 
mentioned a small part of the customs and arts mth 
which the tombs of the Egyptians show them to have 
been familiar. There instances are mostly taken firom 
Wilkinson, whose works contain numerous engravings 
from the monuments which more than verify all we have 
said. 

The celebrated French Egyptologist, M. Mariettx^ has 
very much enlarged our knowledge of the more ancient 
dynasties, by his explorations, first under a mission from 
the French government, and afterward from tliat of Egypt 
The immense temples and palaces of Thebes are all of a 
date at least .B.' c. 1000. We know the history of Eg}’^pt very 
well as far back as the time of the Ilyksos, or to the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. M. Mariette has discovered statues and 
Sphinxes which he believes to have been the work of the 
Hyksds, the features being •wholly different from that of 
the typical Egyptian. Four of these Sphinxes, found by 
Mariette on the site of the old Tanis, have the regular 
body of a lion, according to the canon of Egyptian art, but 
the human heads are wholly un-Egyptian. Mariette, in 
describing them, says that in the true Egyptian Sphinx 
there is always a quiet majesty, the eye <’,alrii and wide 
open, a smile on the lips, a round face, and a j^culiar 
coiffure with wide open ^vings. Nothing of tliis is to be 
found in these Sphinxes. Their eyes aie small, the nose 
aquiline, the cheeks liard, the mouth drawn down with a 
gr^ve expression. 

These Shepherd Kings, the Hyksds, ruled liowcr Egypt, 
accordiiig to Manetho, five hundred and eleven years, 
which, acejording to Beuan,* brings the precediug dynasty 
(the fourteenth of Manetho) as early as n. r. 2(/00 Monu- 
Inents of the twelfth and thirtccnlh dynasties are common. 
UChe oldest obelisk dates b. C,. 2800. Thanks to 'ihe excA- 
vafeibns of M Mariette, we now have a large quantity 

, ‘ * Artide in Bevue des Deux Mondes, April, 1805. 
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of sonlptureB and statues of a still eariier ^och, ]£ 
Benan describes * tombs visited by himself, which he omi>> 
siden to be the oldest known, and which he r^ards $M 
being b. c. 4000, f where were represented all the details 
of domestic life. The tone of these pictures was glad and 
gay ; and, what is remarkable, they had no trace of the 
ftmerol ritual or the god Osiris. These were not like 
tombs, but rather like homes. To secure the body from all 

r fanation, it was concealed in a pit, carefully hidden 
the solid masonry. These tombs belong to the six 
first dynasties. 

The great antiquity of Egyptian civilization is univer- 
sally admitted ; but to fix its chronology and precise age 
becomes very difficult, from tJie fact that the Egyptians 
had no era from which to date forward or bac^ard. 
This question we shall return to in a subsequent section 
of this chapter. 

§ 2. BdigUma Character of the Egyptians. Their Bitml. 

Bjit, wonderful as w'as the civilization of Egypt, if is 
not this which now chiefly interests us. They w»e 
prominent among all ancient nations for their interest in 
religion, cs]iecially of tJic ceremonial part of religion, or 
worship. Herodotus says : “ They aie of all men the 
most exce.ssively attentive to the w'orship of the gods.” 
ilnd beside his »>tntcujont to tliat effect, there is evidence 
that the origin of much of the tlieology, mythology, and 
ceremonies of the Hebrews and Greeks was in Egypt 
*' The names of almost all the gods,” says Herodotus, " came 
from Egypt into Greece” (Euterpe, 50). Tiic Greek ora- 
cles, especially that of Dodoua, he also states to have 
been bmifght from Egypt (TI. 54 - 57), and adds, more- 
over, that the Egyptians were the first w'ho introduced 
pnldic festivals, processions, and solemn siijralicatioui^ 
which the Greeks learned from them. “ The Egyptians. 
Iih(in,”says he, ” are beyond measure scrupulous in matters 

* 

* Article in Revue den Deux Mondes, April, 1865. 
t Other £|^'ptokigistB npuold not agree tg this antiA^uity. 
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of leligioo (§ 64). They inveated the c^endtu^ and coa* 
neeted astrology therewith. "Each month and day/' says 
He^^otus (II. 82), " is assigned to some particular g(^ 
and eaeh person’s birthday determines his fate.” He tes> 
tides (II. 123) that “ the Egyptians were also the first to 
say that the soul of man is immortal, and that when the 
body perishes it transmigrates through every variety of 
animal.” It seems apparent, also, that the Greek mya* 
Genes of Eleusis were taken from those of Isis ; the 
story of the wanderings of Ceres in pursuit of Proserpine 
being manifestly borrow'ed from those of Isis in search of 
the body of Osiris. With this testimony of Herodotus 
modern writers agree. “ The Egy ptians,” says Wilkinson, 
"were unquestionably the most pious nation of all an^r 
tiqnity. The oldest monuments show their belief in ^a 
future life. And Osiris, the Judge, is mentioned in tombs 
erected two thousand years before Christ.” Bunsen tells 
us that " it has at last been ascertained that all the great 
gods of Egypt are on the oldest monuments,” and says : " It 
is a great and astounding fact, established beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the empire of Meiies on its first 
appearance in history possessed an established mytliology, 
that is, a series of gods. Before the empire of Menes, 
the separate Egyptian states had their temple worship 
regularly organized.” 

Everything among the Egyptians, says M. Maury,* 
took the stamp of religion. Their writing was so fall of 
sacred symbols that it could scarcely be used for any 
purely secular purpose. Literature and science weiu only 
branches of theology. Art labored only in the service of 
worship and tu glorify the gods. Religious observances 
were so nume’*ou8 and so imperative, that the most oom- 
inbu labors of daily life could not be performed without 
A perpetual reference to some priestly regulation. The 
Egyptian only lived to worship. His fata in the futuna 
. Vas constantly present to him. The sun, when it 
' set, seemed to him to die ; and when it rose the ne^t mom* 
ing, aiid tricking its beams fiamed once more in the fore? 
of the sky, it was a perpetual symbol of a futqie 

* Berue des Deux Mondes, S^tember 1, 1867. 

-HI 
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resurrection. Beligion penetrated so deeply into the 
habits of the land, that it almost made a part of the inteiU 
lectual and physical oigauizatiou of its inhabitants. 
Habits continued during many generations at last become 
instincts, and are transmitted with the blood.* Sq reli* 
gion in Ilgypt became an instinct. Unaltered by the. 
dominion of the Persians, the Ptolemies, and Homans, it 
was, of all polytheisms, the most obstinate in its resist* 
ance to Christianity, and retained its devotees down to the 
sixth century of our era."!" 

There were more festivals in Egypt tlian among any oth- 
er ancient people, the Greeks not excepted. Every month 
and day was governed by a god. There were two feasts 
of the New- Year, twelve of the first days of the months, 
cttie of the rising of the dog-star (Sirius, called Sothis), 
and others to the great gods, to seed-time and harvest, to 
the rise and fall of the Nile. The feast of lamps at l^s 
was in honor of Neith, and was kept throughout Egypt. J 
The feast of the death of Osiris ; the feast of his resur- 
lection (when people called out, “ AVe have found him ! 
Good luck!”); leasts of Isis (one of which bsted four 
days) ; the great feast ai Bubastis, greatest of all, — 
these were festivals belonging to all Egypt. On one of 
them as iiiany as seven liundred thousand persons sailed 
on the Nile with music. At another, the image of the 
god was carried In the temple by armed men, who v'ere 
resisted by armed priests in a battle in which many were 
often killed. 

The history of the gods was embodied in the daily life 
of the people. In an old papyrus described by De Houge,§ ' 
it is said : “ On the tvve'iich of Choridc no one is to go out 

* Hevuc des Deux Mondes, p. I95, 

+ Tet this "veiy organic rclij^on, ^‘incorporate in hlood and frame, 

VOS a premiation for Chiislianity ; and Dr. Bnigsch (Aus dem Orieni, p. 
78) remarKS, that “exactly in £^pt did Christianity ftad most martyrs i 
and it is no accident, but a pai*t of the Divine plnn, that in the veir 
wjhore the rock-out templec and tombs are covered with rneiuoriaia 
of ancient gods and kings, there, bv th^ir aide, other numerous rock- 
€Ut inscriptions tell of a yet more profo ind faith and devotion bom of 
Christianitv%" 

$ It Is yet marked in the almanacs as Candlemas Day, cr the Furifiea- 
tion of tiie Mary. 

I De Kougoi Revue Archdol(^qaei 1858. 
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of doors, for on that day the transfonnation of Osiris iDto 
the bird Wennu took place ; on the fourteenth of Toby 
no voluptuous, songs must be listened to, for Isis and 
Nepthys bewail Osiris on that day. On the thi^ of 
Mcchir no one can go on a journey, because Set tlien 
be^n a war.” On another day no one must go out. 
Another was lucky, because on it the gods conquered 
Set ; and a child bor.i on that day w’as supposed to live 
to a great age. 

Ever}’' temple had its own body of priests. They did 
not constitute an exclusive caste, tJjough they were con- 
tinued in families. Priests might be military commanders, 
governors of provinces, judges, and architects. Soldiers 
had priests for sons, and the daughters of priests married 
soldiers. Of three brothers, one was a priest, another a 
soldier, and a third held a civil employment.* Jos'-*pIi. a 
stranger, though naturalized in the country, received as a 
wife the daughter of the High-Priest of On, or Heliopolis. 

The priests in Egypt were of various grades, as the 
chief priests or pontiffs, prophets, judges, scribes, those 
who examined the victims, keepers of the robes, of the 
sacred iininmls, etc. 

Women also held offices in the temple and performed 
duties there, though not as priestesses. 

The priests were exempt from taxes, and were provided 
for out of the public .stores. They superintended sacri- 
hces, processions, funerals, and were initiated into the 
greater and lesser mysteries ; they were also instructed 
in surveying. They weie particular in diet, both as to 
'quantity and quality. Flesh of swine was particularly 
forbidden, and also that of fish. Beans were held in utter 
abhorrence, also peas, onions, and garlic, which, howevei', 
ti^ere*offered on the altar.' They bathed twice a day and 
twice in the night, and shaved the head and body eveiy 
three days. A great purification took place before their 
fasts, which lasted from seven to forty-two days. . 

They offered prayers for the dead. ■ 

The dress of the priests w-as simple, chiefly of linen, 
iponidsting of an under-garmeut and a loose upper robe, 

* Ampere, Revue Areii. 1849, quoted by Dciilliuger- 
10 
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with fiiU deeves, and the leopard-skin above ; sometimee 
one or two feathers in the head. 

Chaplets and flowers were laid upon the altars, such as 
the lotus and papyrus, also grapes and figs in baskets, and 
ointment in alal^ter vases. Also necklaces, bracelets, and 
'jewelry, were offered as thanksgivings and invocationa 

Oxen and other animals were sacrificed, and the blood 
allowed to flow over the altar. Libations of wine were 
jMured on the altar. Incense was offered to all the gods 
in censers. 

Proce.ssions were usual with the Egyptians ; in one,, 
shrines were carried on the shoulders by long staves passed 
tlirough rings. In others the statues of the gods were car^ 
lied, and arks like those of the Jews, overshadowed by the 
wings of tho goddess of truth spread above tlie sacred beetle.. 

The prophets were the iuo. 5 t higlily honored of tho 
priestly order. They studied the ten liieratical books. 
The business of the stolists * was to dress and undress the 
images, to attend to the vestments of the priests, and to 
mark the beasts selected for sacrifice. The scribes were 
to search for the Apis, or sacred bull, and were required 
to posses.s grcrib learning. 

The priests ha»l no sinecure ; their life was full of 
minutb duties and rcstrici/ious. They seldom appeared in 
public, were married t.) one wife, were circumcised like 
other Egyptians and their whole time was occupied either 
in study or the service of their gods. There was a gloomy 
tone to the religion of Egypt, which struck the Greeks, 
whose woishi]> was usually clieerlul. Apuleius says “the 
gods of Egypt rejoice in lamentations, those of Greece in * 
dances.” Another 0 reek wri ter says, “ The Egyptians offer 
their gods tears.” 

Until Swedenborg f airived, and gave his disciples the 

* Those desi^ations are the Givek form of the official titles. 

1 1 do not know if it has been noticed time the |xTinciple of Swedeot* 
hoTg’e heaven was anticipated by Hilton (Paradise Lost, V. 573)^ — 

^ AVhat suniiOunl.s the veaeh 

Of human senf o I shall delino.ite so 
By likening spiritual to corporeal foims, 

As may express them best ; though what if Eanrtk 
Be but the shade w of Heaven^ and things therein^ 

£aoh to iha other like^ more than, on mrih is thought.'* 
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pieoise xaeasuxe and fonn of the life to comei no religion 
has eyer taught an immuitality as distinct in its outUner 
and as sobd in its substance as that of the Egyj^i^is. 
IHte Gteek and Eoman hereafter was shadowy and vague ; 
that of Buddhism remote ; and the Hebrew Beyond 
was wholly eclipsed and overborne by the sense of a 
Divine presence and power immanent in space and time. 
To the Egyptian, this life was but the first step, and a very 
short one, of an immense career. The sun (Ba) alteniately 
setting and rising, was the perpetually present type of the 
prog^ss of the soul, and the Sothiac period (symbolized 
by the Phoenix) of 1421 years from one heliacal rising of 
Sirius at the beginning of the fixed Egyptian year to the 
next, was also made to define the cycle of human trans- 
migrations. Two Sothiac periods correspond nearly to 
the three thousand years spoken of by Herodotus, during 
which the soul transmigrates through animal forms before 
returning to its human body. Then, to use the Egyptian 
language, the soul arrived at the sliip of the sun and was 
received by Ea into his solar splendor. On some sarco- 
phagi the soul is symbolized by a hawk with a human 
head, caiiying in his claws two rings, which probably sig- 
nily the two Sothiac cycles of its LransmifTrations. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, says Mr. 
Birch,* is txn olii as the inscriptions of the twelfth dynasty, 
many of which contain extracts from the Bitual of the 
Dead. One hundred and forty-six chapters of this Bitual 
have been translated by Mr. Birch from the text of tho 
Turin papjaus, the most complete in Europe. Chapters 
♦’of it ere found on mummy-oases, on the wraps of mum- 
mies, on the walla of tombs, and within the coffins on 
papyri. This Bitu-'d. is all that remains of , the Heimetio 
which constituted the library of the priesthood. 
Two antagonist classes of deities appf^ar in this liturgy as 
contending for the soul of the deceased, — Osiris and hia 
triad, Set and his devils. The Sun -God, source of hfe, isJ 
also present. 

, An interesting chapter of the Ritual is the one hundred 

* BnnKn, Egypt’s Place, Vol. V. p. 12!#, mefe. 
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rad twenty-fifth> called the Hall of the Two Truths. • It 
is the process of " separating a person from his sins,’* not 
-by confession and repentance, as is usual in other reli- 
gions, but by denying them. Forty-two deities are said 
to be present to feed on the blood of the wicked. The 
' soul addresles the Lords of Truth, and declares that it has 
not done evil privily, and proceeds to specifications. He 
says : “ I have not afflicted any. I have not told false- 
hoods. I liave not made the laboring man do more than 
his task. I have not been idle. 1 have not murdered. I 
have not committed fraud. I have not injured the images 
of the gods. I have not taken .scraps of the bandages of 
the dead. I have not committed adultery. 1 have not 
cheated by false weights. I hav'c not kept milk from 
sucklings. I have not caught the sacred birds.” Then, 
addressing each god by name, he declares : “ I have not 
been idle. I have not boasted. I have not stolen. I have 
not counterfeited, nor killed sacred beasts, nor blasphemed, 
nor refused to hear tlie truth, nor despised Gud in my 
idieart.” According to some texts, he declares, positively, 
that he ha.s loved God, that lie has given bread to the 
hungry, water to I he thirsty, garments to the naked, and 
an tisylum to the ab.'indr-ned. 

Fuiwiml cei'omonies among the Egyptians were often 
very injpo.sing. The cost of embalming, and the size and 
strength of the -tomb, varied with the position of the de- 
ceased. \yhcn the seventy days of mourning had elapsed, 
the body in its ease fWied across the lake in front of 
the temple, wliicli represented the passage -of the soul 
over the infernal stream. Then came a di'amatic repre- , 
sentation of the tiial of the soul before Osiris. The 
priests, in masks, represented the gods of the under world, 
lyphon accuses the dead man, and demands his punish- 
ment The intercessors plead for liiin. A laige pair of 
scales is set up, and in one scale bis conduct is placed in 
a botede, and in tlie other an image of truth. These pro- 
ceedings are represented on the funeral papvri. One of 
these, twenty-two feet in length, is in Dr. Abbott’s collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities, in New York. It is beauti- 
fully written, and illustrated with careful drawings. One 
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represents the Hall of the Two Truths, and Osiris sitting 
in juc^ment, with the scales of judgment before him.* 
Many of the virtues which we are apt to suppose a 
monopoly of Christian culture appear as the ideal of 
these old Egyptians. Brugsch says a thousand' voices 
from the tombs of Egypt declare this. Oije inscription . 
in Upper Egypt says : “ He loved his father, he honored 
his mother, he loved his brethreu, and never went from 
his home in bad-temper. He never preferred the great 
man to the low one.” Anotlier says ; I was a wise man, 
my soul loved God. I was a brother to the great men 
and a father to the humble ones, and never wa:? a mis- 
chief-maker.” An inscription at Sais, on a priest who 
lived in the sad days of Cambyses, says : " I honored my 
father, T esteemed my mother, I loved my brothers. I 
found graves for the unburied dead. I instructed little 
children. T took care of orphans as though they were 
my own children. For great misfortunes Ave.re on Egypt 
in my time, and on this city of Sais.” 

Some of these declarations, in their “ eelf-pleasiim 

g ride of virtue, remind one of the noble justification dt 
imself by the Patriarch Job.f Here is one of them, from 
the tombs of Ben-Hassan, over a. Nomad Prince • — 

“What I have done I will say. My goodness and niy kind- 
ness ample I never oppressed the fatherless nor the 

widow. I did not treat cruelly the fishermen, the shepherds, 
or the poor laborers. There was nowhere in my time nunger 
or want. For I cultivated all my fields, feraud near, in order 
that their inhabitants might have food. I rmvor pi jferred the 
great and powerful to the humble aiid poor, but did equal jus- 
ti<58 to all.” 

■A king’s tomb at Thebes gives us in few words the reli- 
gious creed of a Pharaoh ; — 

“ I h^ed in truth, and fed my soul with juslioe. What I 
did to men was done in peace, and how I loved God, Gtod and 
my heart well know. I have given bread to The hemgry, water 

* 'RjIs Mnsenni also contains thirpt* lan^ mummies of the eacred bull 
'of Apis, a g<dd ring of Suphis, a ge^ necklace with the name of Menes, 
and many other upmaritable antiquities, 
f Book of Job, Chap. xziz. 
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to the ihinty, clothes to the neked, and s shelter to the 
stranger. 1 faon<H:8d the gods with aaorifioes, and the dead' 
with offerings.” 

A rock at Lycopolis pleads fot an ancient ruler thus r 
” I n^er took the child from its mother’s bosom, nor 
. poor man fsepi the side of his wife.” Hundreds of stones 
in Egypt aiinounre as the best gifts which the gods can 
bestow on their favorites, “ the respect of men, and the 
love of women." • Keligion, therefore, in Egypt, con- 
nected itself with morality and the duties of daily life. 
But kings and conquerors were not above the laws of their 
religion. They were obliged to recognize their power and 
triumphs as not their own work, but that of the great 
gods of their country. Thus, on a monumental stele dis- 
covered at Karnak by M. Mariette, and translated by De 
Roug^.,'f is an inscription recording the triumphs of Thoth- 
mes TII., of Hie eighteenth dynasty (about b. c. IGOO), 
which sounds like the song of Miriam or the Hymn of 
Deborah. We give some stanzas m which the god Amun 
^dresses Thotlimes : — 

“ I am conic ; to the? have I ffiven to strike down Syrian princes ; 
Under thy feet tiuy Vw throupjhoiit the breadth of their country ; 

Like to the Lonl of Light, 1 made them see thy glory, 

Blinding tludr eyes with ligtit, O earthly image of Amun • 

“I am come : to thee have I aven to strike down Asian peoples ; 
Captive now thou hast led rue proud Assyrian chieftains ; 

Decked fn royal rolies, 1 made them see tliy glory ; 

In glittering anus and fighting, high in thy lofty chariot. 

** I am come ; to thee liave I given to strike down western nations ; 
C\^nis and th^^ Ases have both heard thy name with terror ; 

Like a stning-horned hull I made them see thy gloiy ; 

Strong with piercing 1 orns, so that none can stand before him. 

•* I am come : to thee have I given tc strike dovvn Lvbian archera ; 

All the isles of the Greeks submit to the fonie of thy spirit j 
Like a regal lion, I made them see thy glory ; 

Couched uy the corjise lie has made, down in the rocky valley. 

** I am come : to thee have I given to strike doivn the ends of the oceftn. 
Tn the grasp of thy hand is the circling zone of the waters ; 
like the soaring eagle, I have made them see thy glory, 

Whose far-seciiig eye vheie h noi>c can hope to escape from.” 

* Brugoch, as above. 

t Lennnnaut, Ancient History of the East, T. 254, in the Enghsfa 
tenatation. 
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A similar Bi»^ of religious poetry is in the Papyiiis 
of ^allier, in the British Museum * This is an epic hy 
nn Egyptian poet named Pentaour, celebrating the cam- 
pmgns of Kamaes II., the Sesostris of the Greeks, of the 
nineteenth dynasty. This great king had beem called into 
^ria. to put down a formidable revolt of th^Kheta (the . 
fiittites of the Old Testament). The poem seems to have 
been a famous one, for it had the honor of being carved in 
fbll on the walls at ICamak, a kind of immortality which 
no other epic poet has ever attained. It particularly de- ■ 
scribes an incident in the war, when, by a stratagem of the 
enemy, King Bamses found himself separated from the 
main body of his army and attacked by the enemy in 
full force. Peiitaoui describes him in this situation as 
calUng on Amnn, God of Thebes, for help, recounting the 
{Kkcritices he had offered to him, and asking whether he 
would let him die in this extremity by the ignoble hands 
of these Syrian tribes. “ Have I not erected to tliee great 
temples ? Have I not .sacrificed to thee thirty thousand 
oxen? I have brought from Elephantine obelisks to set 
up to thy name. I invoke tliee, 0 my father, Amun. T 
am in the midst of a throng of unknown tribes, and alone. 
But Amun is better to me than thousands of archers and 
millions of liorsemen. Amun will prevail over the •r-nemy.’' 
And, aftev defeating his foes, in his song of tiiumph, the 
king says, “ Amun-£a has been at my right and my left 
ki the battles ; his mind has inspired my own, and has 
prepared the downfall of my enemies. Amun-lU, my 
father, has brought the whole world to my feat." 

Thus ufiiversal and thus profound was the religious 
sentiment among the Egyptians. 

3. Theolofjy of Egypt. Soii/rces of our K7mt)lt4g^ eon- 
' ■ ceniiTig it. 

As regards the theology of the Egyptians and their 
system of ideas, we meet with difficulty from the law of 
, ifecTscy wliich was their habit of mind. The Egyptfan 

* Tntnddted ijy De Bangii. See Revoe Contemporauie, Aa^fust, ISfiS. 

+ JE^pt 8300 years ngo. By LanOye. 
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priesthood enveloped with mystery every opinion, just m 
they swathed the mummies, ibid above fold, in preparing 
them for the tomb. The names and number of theii^ gods 
we learn from the monuments. Their legends concerning 
them come to us through Plutarch, Herodotus, Diodonu^ 
and other Greek writers. Their doctrine of a future life 
and future judgment is apparent in their ceremonies, the 
pictures on the tombs, and the papyrus Book of the Dea^ 
But wliat these gods mean, what are their offices, how 
they stand related to each other and to mankind, what is 
the etliical bearing of the religion, it is not so easy to 
learn. 

Nevertheless, we may find a clew to a knowledge of this 
system, if in no other way, at least by ascertaining its 
central, ruling idea, and pursuing this into its details. 
The moment that we take this course, light will begin to 
dawn upon us. But before going further, let us briefly 
inquire into the sources of our knowledge of Egyptian 
mythology. 

The first and most important place is occupied by the 
monuments, which contain tlie names and tablets of the 
gods of the three orders. Then come tlie s^icred books of the 
^-JiTprians. known to us by Clemens Alexandrinus. From 
him we learn that the Egyptians in his time had forty-two 
sacred books in five classes. The first class, •containing 
songs or hymns in pmise of the gods, were Very old, 
dating perhaps from the time of Menos. The other books 
treated ot morals, astronomy, hierogly])hics, geography, 
ceremonies, the deities, the education of priests, and medi-* 
cine. Of tliese sacred Hermaic books, one is still extant, 
and perhaps it is as interesting as any of them. We havo 
two copies of it, both on papyj us, one found by the French at 
Thetis, the other by Champollion in Turin. Ami I^psiua 
considers this last papyrus to be wholly of the date of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty, consequently fifteen hun- 
dred or si.Yteen hundred yearn before Clirist, and the only * 
CWample of an Egyptian book transmitted from the tiroes 
of the PJiaraohs. Bunsen believes it to belong to the 
fourth class of Hetmaic books, containing Ordinances as 
to the First Fraits. Sacrifices, Hymns, and Prayers. la 
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this Ijook the deceased is the person who officiates. TTia 
Wttl joi^eying on ^ves utterance to prayers, confessions, 
invocations. The first fifteen chapters, which make a 
connected whole, are headed, " Here begins the Sections of 
the Glorification in the light of Osiris.” -It is illnstrated 
a picture of a procession, in which the deceased soul 
follows his own corpse as cliief mourner, ofiering prayers 
to the Sun-God. Another part of the book is headed, 
“The Book of Deliverance, in the Hall of twofold Justice,” 
and contains the divine judgments on the deceased. Forty- 
two ^ods occupy the judgment-seat. Osiris, their presi* 
dent, bears on his breast the small tablet of chief judge, 
containing a figure of Justice. Before him are seen tjie 
scales of divine judgment. In one is placed the statue 
of Justice, and in the other the heart of the deceased, who 
stands in person by the balance containing his heart, 
while Anubis watches the other scale. Horus examines 
the plummet indicating which way the beam inclines. 
Thoth, the Justifier the Lord of the Divine Word, records 
the sentence.* 


§4. Central Idea of . Egyptian Theology and J^ligion. 
Anirnid Worship. 

We now proceed to ask what is the Idea of Egyptian 
mythology and theology ? 

We have seen that the idea of the religion of India was 

^ Beside the monuments and the ^lapyri, we have as sonices of infor- 
Ihation the remains of the Egyptian historians Mnnelho ami Eratosthenes ; 
the Greek accounts of E|?ypt by Herodotus, Plato, Diodorot Siculus, 
Plutarch, Jamblichiis ; ind the modem researches of Hccrer., Oham- 
IfOllfen, Rossalini, Young, Wilkinson. The moi-e recenr writers to be 
are as follows ■ — 

^ Bunsen's “ Stelle in der Weltosdiichte. Hamburg . ” (First 
vVblntoe printed in 1&45.) This great wonc was traiiylated by 0, C. Cof- 
in five 8vo volumes, the lost published in 1867, after tfio death of 
both author and tran«ilator. The fifth volume of the translation contains a 
ftiU iianslatinn of *th? Book of the Dead," by the learned Saninel I^ipch 
<rf the British Museum. 

"Eosaya in the Bcviie ArchdologiqUe and other learned periwUeals, by 
tjke/Vlcomte de Pougd, Professor of l^^ptian Philology m Paris* "Worlsi 
CJhubas, M. Moriette, Do Bnigsch, *‘Aus <lom Orient/' etc., Sam* 
w'£Hbiri[]e, A. Maurv, Lepsius, aiid others. 

10 * 
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Spirit ; the One, the Infinite, the Eternal ; a pure spiriinal 
I^theiam, from whidh the elements of time and spaoe 
are quite excluded. The religion of Egypt stands at 
the opposite pole of thought as its anfiigonist. Instead 
.of Spirit, it accepts Body; instead of Unity, Variety; 
instead of Substance, Form. It is the physical reaction, 
from Brahmanism. Instead of the w orship of abstract 
Deity, it gives us the most concrete divinity, wholly 
incarnated in space and time. Instead of abstract con- 
templation, it gives us ceremonial worship. Instead of 
the absoiption of man into God, it gives us transmi^tion 
through all bodily forms.* It so completely incarnates 
God, as to make every type of animal existence divine ; 
hence the worship of animals. It makes body so sacred, 
that the human body must not be allowed to perish. As 
the Brahman, contemplating eternity, forgot time, and had 

* Hie Efi^ptiui doctrine of transmigration differed frcMn that of the 
Hindoos in this respect, that no idea of retribution seems to be connected 
with it. According to Hcrodotua (11. 123), the soul must jiass through 
all animals, tishes, insects, end birds ; in short, must complete the 
circuit of aninmted existence, before it again enl'M^s the bo<ly of a man ; 
“and this circuit of the wnl,” he adds, “is peifonued in three Idiousand 
ywrs.'* According to him, it does not begin “until the body 
Th^s may give us one explanation of the system of embalming ; for if the 
dreuit of cmii.«imigmtion is limited to three thousand years, and the soul 
cannot leave the body till it decays (the words of Herodotus are, “the 
body decaying, rov s'c^^aror mraipOLpoirros), then if embdmfpg 
delays decay for one thousand years, so roach is taken off from tlie 
•journey through .inimuls. That the soul was believed to be kept With 
the ^dy as long as it was undecayed is also expressly stated by Servius 
(Comm, on the ihirnud of Virgil): “The learned Egyptians preserve the 
corpse from d<*cay in tombs in order that its soul shall remain with i|^ 
and not quickly paas into other bodies.” 

Hence, too, the extraordinary pains token in omamenting the tombs, as 
the permanent hom *s of the dead during a long period. Diodorus says 
thst they ornamentf d the tombs as the endunng residences of mankbid. 

Transmigration in India was Tetribution, but in E^^pt it seems to 
have been a condition of progress. It was going ba^ into the lower < 
oiganizotionsj to gather up all their varied life, to add to oux own. So 
Twnyson suggests, — 

“If, through lower lives 1 came^ 

♦ Though all experience pan became 

Consmidate in mind and frame,” etc. 

Beside the reason foi embalming mven above, thero may have beesitlie 
motive arisinff from the respect for nodily oi^ganization, so deeply rooted 
in the Bgyptmn mind. 
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no Imtoiy, so on the other hand the Ilgyptian priest, to 
whom ever^ moment of time is sacred, records everything 
nitd turns ev^ event into history; and as it enshrines 
past time mstorically on monuments, so it takes hold 
of future time prophetically through oracles. 

The chief peculiarity about the religion of Egypt, and 
that which has always caused the greatest astonishment to 
foreigners, was the worship of animals. Herodotus says 
(Book IL § 65), That all animals in Eg 3 rpt, wild and 
tame, are accounted sacred, and that if any one kills these 
“ anifnals wilfully he is put to death.'’ He is, however, 
mistaken in asserting that all animals are sacred ; for 
many were not so, though the majority were. Wilkinson 
gives a list of the animals of Egypt to the number of 
over one hundred, more than half of which were sacred, 
and the others not As hunting and fisbing were favorite 
sports of the Egyptians, it is apparent that there must 
have been animals whom it was lawful to kill. Never- 
theless, it is certain that animal worship is a striking 
TOCuliarity of the Egyptian system. Cows were sacred to 
Isis, and Isis was represented in the form of a cow. The 
gods often wore the heads of animals; and Kneph, or 
. Amun, with tlie ram’s head, is one of the highest of the 
gods, Imown among the C-reeks as Jupiter Ammon. The 
wors'hip of Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, the repre- 
sentative of Osiris, was very important, among the Egyp- 
tian ceremonies. Plutarch says that, he was a fair and 
beautiful' image of the soul of Osiris. He was a bull 
with black hair, a white spot on his forehead, and some 
other special marks. He was kept at Memphis in a 
splendid temple. His festival lasted seven days, when a 
great concourse of people assembled. Wben he died his 

■ D^y was embalmed aud buried with great jioinp, and 

■ the priests went in search of another Apis, who, when 
discovered by the marks, was earned to Mempids, care- 
fully fed and eirercised, and consulted as an oracle. 
bunal-place of the Apis bulls was, a few years ago, dis- 
covered neAt Memphis. It consists of an arebed gallery 
^wn in the rock, two diousaud feet long and twenty Ibet 
m lie%ht and breadth. On each side is a series of ze* 
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cesses, each containing a large sarcophagus of graiiite, 
fifteen by eight feet, in which the body of a saciid bull 
was deposited. In 1852 thirty of these had been already 
found. Before this tomb is a paved rftad with Items 
ranged on each side^ and before this a temple with a 
tibule. 

In different jmrts of Egypt different animals were held 
sacred. The animal sacred in one place was not so re- 
garded in another district These sacred animals were 
embalmed by the priests and buried, and the mummies of 
dogs, wolves, birds, and crocodiles are found by thousands 
in the tombs. The origin and motive of this worship is 
differently explained. It is certain that animals were not 
worshipped in the same way as the great gods, but were 
held sacred and treated with reverence as containing a 
divine element. So, in the East, an insane person is ac- 
counted sacred, but is not worshipped. So the Boman 
Catholics distinguish between Dulia and Latria, between 
the worship of gods and reverence of saints. So, too, 
* Protestants consider the Bible a holy book and the Sab- 
bath a holy day, but without woi-shipping them. It is 
only just to make a similar distinction on behalf of 
the Egyptians. The motives usually assigned for this 
worship - • motives of utilicy — seem no adequate expla- 
nation. “ The Egyptians,” says Wilkinson, *' may have 
deified some animals to insure their preservation, some 
to prevent their unwholesome meat being used as food.” 
But no religion was ever established in this way. Man 
does not worship from utilitanan considerations, but from 
an instinct of revei-ence. It is possible, indeed, that such 
a reverential instinct may have been awakened towards 
certain animals, by seeing their vast impcatance arising 
from their special instincts and faculties. The cow and the 
ox, the dog, the ibis, and the cat, may thus have apj^eared 
to the Egyptian.^, from their indispensable utility, to be 
eiidowed with supernatural gifts. But this feeling itself 
must, liave had its root in a yet deeper tendency of the 
Egyptian mind. They reverenced the mysterious manifes- 
tation of Ood in all outward nature. If o one can look at 
an miimal, befoi'e custom blinds our sense strangeness. 
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without a feeling of wonder at the law of inatinbt, and 
the special, distinct peculiarity which belongs to it. Every 
variety of animals is a mauifestation of a divine thought, 
and yet a thought hinted rather than expressed. *Each 
must mean something, must symbolize something. But 
what does it mean ? what does it symbolize ? Continually 
we seem just on the point of penetrating the secret ; we 
almost touch the explanation, but are baffled. A dog, 
a cat, a snake, a crocodile, a spider, — what does each 
mean ? why were they made ? wh} this infinite variety of 
form, color, faculty, character? Animals thus in their 
imconscious being, as expressions of God’s thoughts, are 
mysteries, and divine mysteries.* 

Now every part of the religion of Egypt shows bow 
much they were attracted toward variety, toward na- 
ture, toward the outward manifestations of the Pivine, 
Spirit These tendencies reached their utmost point in 
their reverence for animal life. The shallow Eomans, who 
reverenced only themselves, and the Greeks, who wor- 
shipped nothing but human nature more or less idealized, 
laughed at ihis Egyptian worship of animals and plants. 
" 0 sacred nation ! whose gods grow in gardens ! " says 
Juvenal. But it certainly shows a deeper wisdom to see 
something divine in nature, and to find God in nature, 
than to call it conomun and unclean. And there is more 
of truth in the Egyptian reverence for animal individ- 
uality, than in the unfeeling indiflerence to the welfare 
of these poor relations which Christians often display. 
When Jesus said that '' not a sparrew falls to the ground 
without your Father,” he shov'^od all these creatures to 
be under the protection of their Maker. It may be fool- 
ish to worslup animals, but it is stiU more foolish to 
efespise them. 

That tlie belief in transmigratiou is the cxplauation of 
cmimal worship is the opinion of Bunvsen. The human 
soul and animal soul, according to this view, are essen- 

• AnimAls and plants, more then anytliing else, and animals more than 
ape the types of variety ; tJi^y embody that greet law of differtin' 
BatioB, one of the main laws of tlie universe, the law which is oppowd 
of unity, the law of centrifugal force, expressed^ in our humhM 
pthverh^ “It takes all sorts of people to make a world." 
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tiaU^ tiie same, — therefore the' animnl vaa coosidereAms 
eacred as man. Still, we do f^ot \oordiip man. Animal 
worship, then, must have had a still deeper. root in the' 
sense'of awe before the mystery of organized life. 

§ 5. Sources of Egifptian Theology. Age of the Empire 
and Ajfinities of the Race. 

But whence came this tendency in the human mind? 
Bid it inhere in the race, or was it the growth of external 
circumstances ? Something, perhaps, may be granted to 
each of these caiuses. The narrow belt of fertile land in 
Egypt, fed by the overflowing Nile, quickened by the 
tropical sun, teeming with inexhaustible powers of life, 
continually called the mind anew to the active, creative 
powers of nature. And yet it may be su.spected that the 
law of movement by means of antagonism and reaction 
may have had its influence also here. The opinion is now 
almost univcmal, that the impulse of Egyptian civilization 
proceeded from Asia. Tliis is the conclusion of Bunsen 
at the end of his first volume. “ The cradle of the my- 
thology and language of Egypt,” says he, “ is Asia. This 
insult is arrived at by the v.anous ethnological proofs of 
language nhich finds Sanskrit words and forms in Egypt, 
and of comparative anatomy, which shows the oldest Egyp- 
tian skulls to have belonged to Caucasian races.” If, then, 
Egyptian civilization proceeded from Central Asia, Egyp- 
tian mythology and religion probably came as a quite nat- 
ural reaction from the extreme spiritualism of the Hindoos. 
The question which remains is, whether they arrived at 
their nature-ivorahip directly or indirectly ; whether, be- 
ginning with Fetichism, they ascended to their higher 
conceptions of the immortal gods ; or, beginning with 
spiritual existence, they traced it downward into its 
moiterial manifestations ; whether, in short, their system- 
Wip one of evolution or emanation. For every ancient 
thilN%eny, cosmogony, or ontogony is of one kind or 
the other. According to the systems, of India and of 
Flatcmism, the general' on of beings is by the method of 
enumation. Creation is a falling away, or an emanation 
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the a^uta But the systems of Greek and Scan- 
. dia^^ mythology are of the opposite emt. In these, 
smnt is evolved from matter j matter up to spirit works. 
They begin irtth the lowest form of being, ,— night, chaos, 
®^?*^**® ®S8» evolve the higher gods there&om. 

It IS probable that we find in Egypt a double tendency. 
Une IS the Asiatic spiritualism, the other tlie African 
Naturalism. The union of, the ideal and the real; of 
thought and pMsion, of the aspirations of the soul and the 
nre of a passionate nature, of abstract meditation and 
concrete life, had for its result the mysterious theology 
Wd phdosophy which, twenty centuries aftei- its burml 
binder the desert sands, still rouses our curiosity to pene- 
trate tlie secret of this Sphiux of the Nile. 

We have seen in a former section that the institutions 
Egypt, based on a theocratic monarchy, reach back into 
a dim and doubtful antiquity. Monuments, extending 
through thirty-five centuries, attest an age preceding aU 
^tten history. These monuments, so far as deciphered 
' by modern Egyptologists, have confirmed the accuracy of 
u kings which have come to us from Manetho, 
We have no monument anterior to the fourth dynasty^ 
l^t at that epoch we find the theocracy fully organized.* 
The general accuracy of Manetho’s list has been demon- 
Btr^d by the latest discoveries of M. Mariette, and has 
rendered doubtful the idea of any of the dynasties bAin g 
contemporaneous. ® 

The main chronological points, however, are by no 
means as yet fixed. Thus, the beg^ning of the first 
dynMty is placed by Bdckh at b c. 5702, by T.epsiu 3 B. c. 
3892 by Bunsen B. c. 3623, by Brugsch B. c. 4455, by 
Inuth B. a 4157, by Dunokor 3233.'f‘ The peiind of the 
bwdem of the great Pyramids is fixed by Bunsen at b.o. 
4.229, by Lepoius at b. o. 3124, by Brugsch at b. c. 3686, 
by lAuth at b. c, 3450, and by Bdekli at c. c. 4f<33.J 


Mondcs, 1867.” “Man’a Oiigin and 
&><^^'l866 1B68.” “ Beidterobes sur lea MonumeoK, etc., jw 

Schenkefp BibePLexicon, 1669. ll'inckei', 

, , -Altrathitma, Dritte Aaflsge, 1863." 

.t Hee Duncker, as above. 
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Jhe iSgyptiflD piests told Herodotus that there jrare 
‘ tlyree hundred and thirty-one kings, from Menes to Hoeiis, 
.whose names they read out of a book. After him came 
eleven others, of whom Setbos was the last. Fioni 
Osiris to Amasis they counted fifteen thousand yean, 
though Hei-odotus (hd not believe this statement If 
the three hundred aihd forty-two kings really e;[isted, it 
woiUd make Menes come b. c. 9150, — at an average of 
twenty-five years’ reign to each king. Diodorus saw in 
£!gypt a list of four hundred and seventy-nine kings. But 
he says in another place that Menes lived about four thou- 
sand seven hundred years before his time. Manetho tells 
us that from Menes there were thirty dynasties, who 
reigned five thousand three hundred and sixty-six years. 
But he gives a list of four hundred and sovent 3 ''-two kings 
in these dynasties, to the time of Cambyses. The con- 
tradictions are so great, and the modes of reconciling 
Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorus, Eratosthenes, and the 
monuments are so inadequate, that we must regard the 
whole question of the duration of the monarchy as imset- 
tlod. But from the time when the calendar must have 
heen fixed, from the skill displayed in the Pyramids, and 
other reasons independent of any chronology, Duncker 
considers the reign of Menes as old as B. c. 3500. 

The history of Egypt is divided into three periods; 
that of the old, the middle, and the new monarchy. The 
first extends fixirn the foundation of the united kingdom! 
by Menes to the conquest of the country by the Hyksds. 
The second is from this conquest by the Hyksds till tlreir 
expulsion. The thinl, from the re-estahlishment of the 
monarchy by Aniosis to its final conquest by Persia. 
The old monarchy contarned twelve dynastres ; the Hyk- 
ads or middle monarchy, five ; the new monarchy, thir- 
teen : in aU, thirty. 

The Hyksds, or Shepherd Kings, were at first supposed 
to be the Hebrews: hut this hypothesis adapted itself 
tq none of the facts. A recent treatise by M. Chabos* 
s^wa that the Hyksds were an Asiatic people, occupying 
the country’- to the northeast of Egypt. After conque*^ 

, * Les Postenn en Egn'ti psr F. Chalias. AiBsterdam, 18S8. 
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il% Lswer Apapi was king of the HyWda and 

Tekehen>Ba ruled over the native i^yptians of the 
South. A papyms, as interpreted by M. Oh'abas, Darrates 
that King Apapi worshipped only the god Sutech (Set), 
and refused to allow the Egyptiaif gods to be adored- 
This added to the war of races a war of religion, which 
resulted in the final expulsion of the Shepherds, alxjut 
B. C. 1700. The HyksOs are designated on the monu- 
ments and in the papyri as the “Scouige” or "Plague,” 
equivalent in Hebrew to the Tzir'ah, commonly tiani^ted 
•* hornet/’ but evidently the same as the Hebrew tzavcnnJth, 
plague,” and the Arabic tzeria, “ scourge,” or “ plague.” * 
According to the learned Egyptologist, Dr. P>rugsch, 
the Hebrew slaves in Egypt are referred to in a papyrus 
in the British Museum of the date of Bamses II. (b. o. 
1400), in a description by a scribe named Piiiebsa of the 
new city of Eamses. He tells how the slaves throng 
around liim to present petitions against their overseers. 
Another pap)Tus reads (Lesley, " Man’s Origin and lies- 
tiny ”) : “ The people have erected twelve buildings. 
They made their tale of bricks daily, till they were 
finislied.” The first corroboration of the biblical narra- 
tive which the Egy^jtian monuments afford, and the first 
synclinmism between Jewish and Egyptian history, ap- 
pear in the reign of Eamses H., about B. o. 1400, in the 
nineteenth dynasty. 

It appears from the monuments and from the histo- 
rians that somewher-e about B. c. 2000, or earlier, this great 
movemeiit of warlike Jioraadic trilx5S oocurred, v.'Jiicb 
resulted in the conquest of Ijower Egypt by tlic pastoral 
people known as Hyksos. It was perliaps a movement 
trf Semitic races, the Bedouins of the deserc, like that 
.which nearly three thousand years after united them a.s 
wamriom of Islam to oveiflnw North Africa, Syriti, Persia, 
and Spain. They oppressed Egypt for five bun Ircd years 
(Brugseb), and appear on the monuments under the name 
Amu (the herdsmen) or of Aadu (the liated ones). . 

■ ^ The ** horneta/* Ex, yxiii. 28, and Josh. xxiv. 11, 12, ai-e not insects, 
tlie Ifj^ksdp. i*ho, driven from Egypt were 'ivcjTuniiing %iu^ See 
Sw York Nation^ article on the Hykb&, May 13, 1869, 
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Their kihge resided at Taois (m S^gyptian A'mis), in tlie 
Delta Thai their conquests had a religious motivei, Slid 
were qaade, like that of Mohammed, in the interest cd 
monotheism, seems possible. At all events, we find one of 
them, Apapi, erectiii^ a temple to Suteeb (the.Sen^^b 
Baal), and refusing to allow the worship of other deities.* 

The majority of Egyptologists believe that the Hebrews 
entered Egypt while these Hyksds kings, men of l^e 
same Semitic family and monotheistic tendencies. Were 
ruling in Lower Egypt. The bare subterranean temple 
discovered by M. Mariette, with the well near it filled 
with broken statues of the Egyptian gods, is an indica-* 
tion of those tendencies. The “ other king, who knew 
not Joseph,” was a king of the eighteenth dynasty, who 
conquered the Hyksos and drove them out of Egypt 
Apparently the course of events was like that whi(^ 
many centuries later occurred in Spain. In both oases, 
tire original rulers of the land, driven to the mountains, 
gradually reconquered their country step by step. The 
result of this reconquest of tho country would also be in 
Egypt, as it was in Spain, that the .Semitic remnants left in 
the land would be subject to a severe and oppressive rule. 
The Jews in Egypt, like the Moors in Spain, were victims 
of a cruel bondage. Thenljegan the most sjdendid period 
of Egyptian history, during the seventeenth, sixteenth, 
fifteenth, and fourteenth centuries before Christ. The 
!E^[yptian armies overran Syria, Asia Minor, and Armenia 
as far as the Tigris. 

Eamses 1 1., the most powerful monarch of this epoch, 
is probably the king whose history is given by Herodo- 
tus and other Greek writers under the name of Sesostriaf- 
M. de Eougti belio es liimselt able to establish this iden- 
tity. He found in the Museum at Vienna a stone covered 
with inscriptions, and dedicated by a person whose name 
is given as Eamses Mei-Amoun,* exactly In the hiero- 
glyphics of the great king. But this person’s name is also 

S IJim. Tallier (BuDsen lY. 671) as tr.mslated Ity De Bongi, Goodwill, 
he. : “In the days when the Jand of ICgypt was held by the invatien^ 
King Apapi (at AVaris) set np Sutekh for Jiis lord ; ho won^pped no 
other gM in the whole land.” 

t I follow hen* De Rouge, Bmgseh, and Duncker, rather than Bonaeib. 
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dsewheie on the stone Se3, and a third tiino as 
&s A^~airumn, showing that Sea was a common abbrevia- 
tion of Bamses. It is also written Sem, or Seaesu, which 
is very like the form in which Diodorus writes Sesostris, 
Oamely, Seaooais.* I^ow Bamses IT./ whose reign falls 
about B. c. 1400, erected a chain of fortresses to defend 
the northeastern border of Egypt against the Syrian 
nomads. One of the£.e fortresses was named from' the 
King Bamses, and another Pachtum. The papyri con- 
tain aconunts of these cities. One papyrus, in the Brit- 
ish Muscum.f is a description by a scribe named Pinehsa, 
of the aspect of the city Bamses, and of the petitions of 
the laborers for relief against their overseers. These 
laltiorers are called Apuru, Hebrews. In a papyrus of the 
Xeyden Museum, an officer reports to his superior thus : 
“ May my lord be pleased. I have distributed food to the 
soldiers and to the Hebrews, dragging stones for the great 
city Bamses Meia-moum. I gave them food monthly.” 
This corresponds with the passage (Exodus i. 11) : “ They 
built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Baam- 
ses.” ; 

The birth of Moses fell under the reign of Bamses II. 
The Exodus was under that of his successor, Menepthes. 
iThis king had fallen on evil times ; his power was much 
inferior to that of his great predecessor ; and he even 
condescended to propitiate the anti -Egyptian element, by 
worshipping its gods. He has left his inscription on 
the monuments with the title, “Worshipper of Sute^- 
Bml in Tania.” The name of Moses is Egyptian, and sig- 
nifies “ the child.” 

“ Joseph,” Saji’S Erugsch, " was never at the court of 
an I^yptian Pharaoh, Wt found his place with the Se- 
mitic monarchs, who reigned at Avaris-Tanis in the Delta, 
Bird whose power extended from this point as fai* asMemjdiis 


♦ Athensenm Frarn^ais, 1856. j 

^ t Tiesley, Man's Origin «.nd Destiny, p. 149. Brugsen, Ausdem Oneiit, 

■ # ST Ji* 

£ A common title on the monaments fijr the king ift Per-f-a, 

nf Upper Kgvpt, Phei-ao in that of Lewer Egypt, mining ‘The 
^q^uivaleut to the modem Turkish title, “The SuWa^ie 
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and Heliopolis.” The “ kin^ who knew not Joseph ” was 
evidently the restored Egyptian dynasty of Thebes. These 
monarchs would be naturally averse to all the Palestin- 
ian inhabitants of the land. And the monuuients of their 
reigns represent the labors of subject people, under 
masters, cutting, carrying, and laying stones for the walls 
of cities. 

To what race do the E^ptians belong 2 The onl^ his- 
toric document which takes us back so far as this is the 
list of nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis. We can- 
not, indeed, determine the time when it was written. But 
Bunsen, Ebers,* and other ethnologists are satisfied that 
the author of this chapter had a knowledge of the subject 
derived either from the Phoenicians or the Egyptians. 
Ewald places his epoch with that of the early Jewish 
kings. According to this table the Egyptians were de- 
scended from Ham, the 8(m of Noah, and were con- 
sequently of the same original stock with the Japhetic 
and Semitic nations. They were not negroes, though 
their skin Avas black, or at least dark.f According to 
Herodotus they came from the lieart of Africa ; acourd- 
ing to Genesw (chap, x.) from Asia. Whicli is the cor- 
rect view ? 

Tho Egyptians themselves recognized no relationship 
with the negroes, who oidy appear on the monuments as 
captives or slaves. 

History, ttierefore, helps us little in this question of 
race. How is it with (.’omparative Philology and Com- 
parative Anatomy ? 

The Coptic language is an idiom of the old Egyptian 
tongue, which seoms to belong to no known linguistic 
group. It is related to other African languages only 
through the lexicon, and similarly with the Indo-Euro- 
pean. Some traces of grainmatic likeness to the Semitic 
may be found in it ; yet the view of Bimsen and 
Schwartz, that in very ancient times it arose from the 

** “ A!ffjT)ten und die JWnher Mos^d, von Dr. Gpoiv F.bers. LeiTusii^ 
1868." “Bnnhen, Jlibol-Werk," Erster Thril, p. 63, 
f JBsidiylua call? the sailoi^ nt\dyxitto*, Lacian calls ayoong 

Kmitiah “ black-skinned,’’ bnt Ammianus Marcefiiuus says, “,£gy|im 
jwnq,ue sabfuaculi aimt et atiatL" 
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tmion of Semitic and Indo-European langui^es, lemaios 
onljr a hypothesis* Merx (in SchenkeVs Bibel-Lexicon) 
flays this view " rests upon a wish formed in the interest of 
the Philosophy of Histoiy ; and the belief of a connection 
between these tongues is not justified by any scientific 
study of philology. No such ethnological affinity can be 
granted, — a proof of which is that all_ facts in its favor 
are derived frpm- common roots, none from common 
grammar.'' Benfey, however, assumed two great branches 
of Semitic nationalities, one flowing into Africa, the other 
into Western Asia-f. Ebers J gives some striking resem- 
blances between Egyptian and Chaldaio words, and says 
he possesses more than three hundred examples of this 
kind ; and in Bunsen’s fifth volume are comparative tables 
which give as their result that a third part of the old 
Egyptian words in Coptic literature are Semitic, and a 
tenth part Indo-European. If these statements are con- 
firmed, they may indicate some close early relations be- 
tween these races. 

The anatomy of the mummies seems to show a wide 
departure from negro characteristics. The skull, dun, 
forehead, bony system, facial angle, hair, lirahs, are aU 
different. The -.ihief resemblances are in the flat nose, 
and form of the backbone.§ Scientific ethnologists have 
therefore usually decided that the old Egyptians were an 

* “iBsyvtcn uml die Mcher Musis, von Ebers, Vol. 1. p. 43." 

Be.nfej, UeW das yerlialtniss der flg]rptj‘;olien Sprache zum 
aemitischen Spvachstainnie, 1844," 

t jEgjrpteo. &c. 

I “ The skulls of the mummies igrce with historjr in pnrring that 
I^'pt was peopled with a variety of tnbes ; aiid physiologists, w1m*ii 
asking more exactly, have liivided them into three flass>' 3 . The first 
is the Ef^ptian proper, whose skull is shaped like the hemls of the 
NBolsnt Theban ststues and the modern Hubians. The S'*oonii is a race 
tffi^aen more like the Euromans, and these mammies become iiioiv' corn- 
nmn as we apprcMch the jJelta. Tliese are perhaps the same as the 
modern Copts. The tliird Is of an Arab racj, and arc- like t.hr heads of 
the laborers in the pictui-es.” — Bharpe, Hist, of Egypt. I. 3. He Kten 
^ Morton’s Crania r£|Kyptiaca for hia authority. 

Fiiehard (Nat. H'ist. of Man and Rt'seW'^hes, fee.), after a full ex/UH- 
Hiathm of the question concerning tiie ctlinical relations of the Elg^.ptlans, 
•pi of Morton's craniological researches, concludes in favor of an Asiatic 
Fnglii of the Egyptians, connected with an amalgamation with the Afii- 
Mta avtocthones.' 
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Asiatic people who had become pattially ftTnii.1gfttin«ft^ 
with the surrounding African tribes. Idax Duacl^ei 
comes to this conclusion,* and says that the Berbei 
languages are the existing representatives of the did 
I^ptian. This is certainly true as concerns the 
whose very name is almost identical with the 
" Gupti,” the old, name from which the Greeks formed 
the term iEgypti.f Alfred Maury (Itevije d. D. Mondes, 
September, 1807) says that, “ according to all appearances, 

peopled from Asia by that Hamitic race which 
comprised the tribes of Palestine, Arabia, and Ethiopia, 
Its ancient civilization was, consequently, the sister of 
that which built Babylon and Nineveh. In the valley of 
the Nile, as in those of the Euphmtes and the Tigris, re- 
ligion gave the motive to civilization, and in all the three 
nations there was a priesthood in close alliance with an 
absolute monarchy,” M. de llougd is of the same opin- 
ioa In his examination of tlie monuments of the oldest 
dynasties, he finds the name given to the Egyptians by 
themselves to be merely “ the Men ” (Rut), — a word 
which by the usual interchange of R with L, and of T 
with D, is identical with the Hebrew Lud (plural Ludim), 
wteim the Book of Genesis declares to have been a son 
of Micruim. This term was applied by tlic Israelites to 
all the races on the southeast shore of the Mediter* 
raneaii. It is, therefore, believed by AI. de Roug^ that the 
Egyptians were of the same family witli these Asiatic 
tribes on the shores of Syria. Here, then, as in so many 
other cases, a new civilization may have come from the 
union of two different races, — one Asiatic, the other 
African. Asia furnished the brain, Africa the fire, and 
from the immense vital force of the latter and the intel- 
lectual vigor of the former sprang that wonderful civiliza- 
tion which illuminated the world during at least five 
thousand years. 

• Dieser Volkerschaften ^horten der kankaaschen Kaca an ; ihn 
flbnfihen waren dem Semitiochen a>n nKchaten Verwandt.” G. ^ A. 
1 . 11 . 

t BnigRch derives it fr?m Ei-Ptah ■■ wonhij^ers of Ptah. 
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§ 6. The Three Orderi of Oods. 

Tlie BIgyptian theology, or doctrine of the gods, was 
of two kinds, — esoteric and exoteric, that is, an interior 
theology for the initiated, and an exterior theology for 
the uninitiated. The exterior theology, which was for the 
whole people, consisted of the mj^thological accounts of 
Isis and Osiris, the judgments of the dead, the transmi- 
gration of the soul, and all matters connected with the 
ceremonial worship of the gods. But th^ interior, hid- 
den theology is supposed to have related to the unity 
mid spirituality of the Deity. 

Herodotus informs us that the gods of the Egyptians 
were in three orders ; and Bunsen believes that he has 
succeeded in restoring them from the monuments. There 
are eight gods of the first order, twelve gods of the second 
order, and seven gods of the third order. The gods of the 
third order are those of the popular worship, but those of 
the first seem to be of a higW and more spiritual class. 
The thii-d class of gods were representative of the elements 
of nature, the sun, fire, water, earth, air. But the gods 
of the first order were the gods of the priesthood, under- 
stood by them alone, and expressing ideas which they» 
shrank from communicating to the people. The spiritual 
and ideal part of their religion the priests kept to them- 
selves as something which the people were incapable of 
understanding. The first eight gods seem to have been a 
representation of a process of divine des'elopment or ema- 
nation, and constituted a transition frr>m the absolute 
spiritualism of the Hindoos to the religion of nature and 
humanity in the West The Hindoo gods were emana- 
tions of spirit: the gods of Greece are idealizations of 
BTature. But the Egyjitian gods reprraent spirit passing 
into matter and form. 

Accordingly, if w’e examine in detail the gods of the 
first order, who are eight, we find them to possess the 
|Baieral principle of self-revelation, and to constitute, taken 
together, a process of divine development These eight, ac- 
QOrding to Bunsen, are Amn, or Ammon ; Khem. or Cbem- 
Gtia ; Mut, the Mother Goddess ; iN'um, or Kneph Seti, 
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or Sato ; Phtah, the Artist ; Net, or Neith, the Goddestf' 
of Sais ; and Ea, the Sun, the Gk>d of Heli(^lis. But' 
aocoiding to Wilkinson they stand in a little different 
order : 1. Ncpli, or Kneph : 2. Amun, or Ammon ; 3. Pthah ; 

4. Khem ; 5. Sato ; 6. Maut, or Mut ; 7. Pasht, oi- Diana; 
and 8. Neith, or Minerva, in which list Paslit, the GroddOss 
of Biibastis, is prctmotcd out of the second order anH fakes 
the place of lia, the Sun, who is degraded. 

Supposing Jihese lists to be substantially correct, we 
have, as the root of the series, Ammon, the Concealed Gk)d, 
or Absolute Spirit. His titles indicate this dignity. The . 
Greeks recognized him as corresponding to their Zeus. He 
is styled King of the Gods, the Euler, the Loid of Heaven, 
the Lord of the Thrones, the Horus or God of the Two 
Eg 3 rpts. Thebes was his city. According to Manetho, his 
name means concealment ; and the root “ Amn ” also means 
to veil or conceal. His original name was Amn ; thus it 
stonds in the rings of the twelfth dynasty. But after the 
eighteenth dynasty it is Amn-Ea, meaning the Sun. 
"Incontestably,” says Bunsen, “he stands in K g ypt as 
the head of the groat cosmogonic- development.” 

Next comes Kneph, or God as Spirit, — the Spirit of 
• God, often confounded with Amn, also called Cnubis and 
Nutn. Both rintarch and Diodorus tell us .that his name 
signifies Spirit, the Num having an evident relation with 
the Greek TrveCfia, and the Coptic word ” Nef,” meaning also 
to blow. So Doo the Ar.abic "Nef” means breath, the He- 
brew " Nuf," to flow', and the Greek irww, to breathe. At ' 
Bsneh he is called the Breath of those in the Firmament;; 
at Klephantina, Lord of the Inundations. He wears the 
ram’s head with double horns (by mistake of the Greeks 
attribufbd to Ammon), and his worship w'as universal in 
Ethiopia. The sheep are sacred to him, of which there 
were large flocks m the Thebaid, kept for their wooL 
.^d the serpent or asp, a sign of kingly dominion, — hence 
Ml«d basilisk, — is sacred to Kneph. As Creator, he ap- 
pears under the figure of a potter with a wheel In Pb4ka - 
ne is so represented, forming on his wheel a figure of Osins, 
with the inscription, "Num, who forms on his wheel the 
X^vine Iambs of Osiris.” He is also called the Sculptor 
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of all men, also the god who made the son and m6on to 
revolve. Porphyry says that Pthah sprang ftom an egg 
which came IVom the mouth of Kueph, in which he is 
supported by high monumental authority. 

The result of tliis seems to be that Kneph represents 
the* absolute Being as Spirit, the Spirit of God moving on 
the face of the waters, — a moving spirit pervading the 
formless chaos of matter. 

Perhaps the next god in the series is Pthah, by the 
Oreeks called Hephaestus, or Vulcan, representing forma- 
tion, creation by the truth, stability; called in the in- 
scriptions, Lord of Truth, Lord of the Beautiful Face, 
FatW of the Beginnings, moving the Egg of the Sun and 
Moon. With Hnrapoilo and Plutarch, we may consider 
the Scarabeus, or Beetle, which is his sign, as an emblem 
of the world and its creation. An inscription calls him 
Creator of all things in the world, lamblicus says, “ The 
God who creates with truth is Pthah.” He was abo con- 
nected with the sun, as having thirty fingers, — the num- 
ber of days in a month. He is represented sometimes as 
a deformed dwarf. 

The next god in the series is Khem, the Greek Pan, — 
the principle of generation, sometimes holding the plough- • 
share. 

Then come' the ieminine principles corresponding with, 
these three latter gods. Amun has naturally no compan- 
ion. Mut, the mother, is the consort of Khem the father. 
Seti, — - the Kay or Arrow, — a female figure, with the 
horns of ^ cow, is the companion of Knepli. And Neith, 
or Net, the goddess of Sais, belongs to Pthah. The Greek 
Minerva Athene is thought to be derived from Neith by 
an inversion the letters,* — ^the Greeks writing from 
lefiL to right and the Egyptians from right to left Her 
name means, " 1 came from myself.” Oleraens that 
her great shrine at Sais has an open root viith the inscrip- 
tion, “ I am all that was and is and is to be, and no mor- 
tal l^as lifted my garment, and the fruit I boro is Helios.” 
93iit Would seem to identify her with Nature. 

' ** Pliito^ Timfleiif-. Herod. 11. 59. Gatachmidt and others thift 
tfljliuilogio reUtion of Neith to AthSn^. 
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F^ir the eighth god of the firat order we may take 
either Helios or Ba or Phra^ the Son-God ; from whence 
came the name of the Pharaohs, or we may take Pa^t, 
Bobastis, the equivalent of the Greek Diana. On>8ome 
accounts it would seem that Ea was the true termination 
of this cycle. We should then have, proceeding from 
the hidden abyss of pure Spirit, first a breathing forth, 
or spirit in motion ; then creation, by the word of truth ; 
then generation, giving life and growth; and then the 
female qualities of production, wisdom, and light, com- 
pleted by the Sun-God, last of the series. Amn, or Am- 
mon, the Concealed God, is the root, then the creative 
power in Kneph, then the generative power in Khem, 
the Deihiuigic power in Ptah, the feminine creative 
principle of Nature in Neith, the productive principle in 
Mut, or perhaps the nourishing principle, and then the 
living stimulus of growth, which carries all forward in Ea. * 

*But we must now remember that two races meet in 
Egypt, — an Asiatic race, which brings the 'ideas of the 
East; and an Ethiopian, inhabitants of the land, who 
'were already there. The first nice brought the spiritual 
ideas which were embodied in the higher ordhr of gods. 
The Africans were filled with the instinct of natuze- 
worship. Tiiuse two tendencies were to be reconciled in 
the religion of Egypt. The first order of gods was 
for the initiated, and taught them the unity, spihtufdiiy, 
and creative power of God.* The third order — the 
circle of Isis and Osiris — were for the people, aijd were 

* Inhere is a profound consolation hidden in the old Egyptian inscribed 
rocks. They show us that the weird figiireSp half man and half beaat, 
which we hiid carved and painted there, were not th^ rnie gods of 
hut jpolftico-religious masks, concealing the true godhoa^. Tliese r^a 
teach tliat the real object of worship was the one undivided Joeing, exists 
ing from the Beginning, Creator of all things, revealing himself to the 
illuminated soul os the Mosaic '^1 am the J am." It is true thatthin 
nure doctrine was taught only to the initiate^l, and the stones forbid it fo 
m published. ' This is a hidden mystery ; tell it to no one ; let it be 
•een by no eye, liecorcl by no ectr : only thou and thy teacher shall jiaesM 
this knowledge.' " Brugsoh, Aus dom Orient, p. 69. ^ . 

.May not one reason foi eonceal.'.ng this doctrine of the unity Anil 
■pfaituality of God have been the stress of the African mind to votie^ 
bodily form t The priests feared to encounter this great current d 
bentini^Bt iu the people, and so outwardly confonned to it. 
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'iGpresemtatL'vo of the fonns and forces of outward nature. 
'B^ween the two come the second series, — * 0 . transition 
from the one to the other, — children of the higher gods, 
parents of the lower, — neither so abstract as the one nor 
ao concrete as the other, — representing neither- purely 
divine qualities on the one aide, nor merely natural forces 
on the other, but rather the faculties and powers of wmn 
Most of tl^ series were therefore adopted by the Greeks, 
whose religion was one essentially based on human 
nature, and whose gods were all, or” nearly all, the ideal 
repr^entations of human qualities. Hence they found 
in Kliunsu, child of Ammon, their Hercules, God of 
Strength j in Thoth, child of Hneph, they found Hermes, 
God of Knowledge; in Pecht, child of Pthah, they 
foimd their Artemis, or Diana, the Goddess of Birth, pro- 
lector of women ; in Athor, or Hathor, they found’their 
• Aphrodite, Goddess of Love. Seb was Chronos, or Time ; 
end Nutpe was Ehea, wife of Chronos. * 

The third order of gods are the children of the secmid 
smes, and are manifestations of the Divine in the out- 
ward universe. But though standing lowest in the scale, 
^ey wer# the most popular gods of the Pantheon ; had 
more individuality and personal character than the others ; 
were more universally worshipped throughout Egypt, and 
that from the oldest times, " The Osiris deities,” says 
Herodotus, "are the only gods worshipped throughout 
®gyp^” “They stand on the oldest monuments, are the 
centre of all Egyptian worship, and are perhaps the oldest 
original fibjects of reverence,” says Bunsen. Plow can 
this be if they belong to a lower order of Deities, and 
what is the explanation of it ? There is another historical 
’ fact also to be exjdained. Down to the time of Eamses, 
.tiiirteen hundred years before CLiist, T^hon, or Seth, the 
.God of Destruction, was the chief of this third order, and 
the most venerated of all the gods. After that time a 
revolution occurred in the worship, which ove.’threw Seth, 
his name was chiselled out of the monuments, and 
^ Hie 'name of Amun inserted in its place. This was the 
change which occurred iu the Egyptian rdigion, 
Eo liar as we know, from its commencement until the 
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f-imfl of the Csesais* An explanation of both thesn 
fm 'ffai may be given, founded on the supposed amalgama- 
tion in Egypt of two races with their religions. Suppos- 
ing that the gods of the higW orders represented tlie 
religious ideas of a Semitic or Aryan race entering ijgypt 
from Asia, and that the Osiris group were the gods of 
the African nature-worship, which they found prevailing 
on their arrival, it is quite natural that the priests should 
in their classification place their own gods highest, while 
they should have allowed the external worship to go on 
as formerly, at least for a time. But, after a time, as the 
tone of thought became more elevated, they may have 
succeeded in substituting for the God of Terror and 
Destruction a higher conce})tion in the popular worship. 

The myth of Isis and Osiris, preserved for us by Plu- 
tarch, gives the most light in relation to this oraer of 
deities. 

Seb and Nutpe, or Nut, called by the Greeks Chronos 
and Rhea, were the parents of this group. Seb is there- 
fore Time, and Nut is Motion or perhaps Space. The 
Sun pronounced a curse on them, namely, that she should 
not be delivered, on any day of tlie year. This perhaps 
implies the diffioulty of the thought of Creation. But 
Hemes, or Wisdom, v/ho loved Rhea, won, at dice, of the 
Moon, five days, the seventieth part of all her illumi- 
nations, which he added to the three hundred and sixty 
days, or twelve months, llere we have a liint of a correc- 
tion of the calendar, the necessity of which awakened a 
feeling of irregularity in tlie processes of nature, atlmit- 
ting thereby the notion of change and a new creation. 
These five days were the birthdays of tbe gods. On 
the first Osiris is born, and a voice was heard saying, 
“The lord of all things is now born.” On the sec- 
ond day, Arueris- Apollo, or the elder Horus; on the 
third, Typhon, who broke through n.hole in his mother's 
aide ; on the fourth, Isis ; and on the fifth, Nepthys-Venui, 
pr Yictory. Osiris and Anieris are children of the Sun, 
Tsis of Hermes, Typlion and Nepthys of Saturn. 

Isis became the wife of Osiris, who went through the 

* So mya Wilkinson. 
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world taming it by means of.oratoiy, poet^, and music. 
WKen be returned, Typhon took seventy-two men and 
also a queen of Ethiopia, and mode an ark the size of 
Osiris’s body, and at a feast proposed to give it to the one * 
whom it should fit. Osiris got into it, and they fastened 
down the hd and soldered it and threw it into the Nile. 
Then Isis put on mourning and went to search for it, and 
directed her inquiries to little children, who were hence 
held by the Egyptians to have the faculty of divination. 
Then she found Ann bis, child of Osiris, by Nepthys, wife 
of Typhon, who told her how the ark was entangled in a 
tree vrhich grew up around it and hid it. The king had 
made of this tree a pillar to support his house. Isis sat 
down weeping ; the women of the queen came to her, she 
stroked their hair, and fragrance passed into it. She was 
■ made nurse to the queen’s cliild, fed him with her finger, 
and m the night-time, by means of a lambent flamfs, 
burned away his impurities. She then turned herself 
into a swallow and flew around the house, bewailing her 
fate. The queen watched her operations, and being 
alarmed oried out, and so robbed her child of immortality. 
Isis then begged the pillar, took it down, took out the 
chest, and cried so loud that the younger son of the king 
died of fright. She then took the ark and the elder son 
and set sail. The cold air of the river chilled her, and 
she became angry and cur-sed it, and so dried it up. She 
opened the chest, put her cheek to that of Osiris and wept 
bitterly. The little hoy came and peeped in ; she gave 
him a terrible look, and he died of fright Tsis then came 
to her son Horus, who was at nurse at Buto. Tyiihon, 
hunting by moonlight, saw the ai’k, with tlie body of Osiris, 
which he tore into fourteen parts and threw them about. 
Isig went to look for them in a boat made of pap;yTii8, and 
buried each part in a separate place. 

After this the. soul of Osiris returned out of Hades to 
train up his son, Then came a battle between Ifonis and 
Typhon, in which Typhon was vanquished, but Isis allowed 
to escape. There are otlmr less important incidents 
in the story, among them that Isis had another swn by the 
soul of Osiris after his death, who is the god called Har- 
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poczates, represented as lame and 'with his finger <m hin 
mouth.* 

Plutarch declares that this stoiy is symbolical^ and m6n> 
tions various explanations of the allegory. He lejectB, at 
once^ the rationalistic explanation, which turns these gods 
into eminent men, — sea-captains, etc. “ I fear,” says he, 
"this would be to stir things that are not to be stirred, 
and to declare war (as Simonides says), not only against 
length of time, but also against many nations and famiTiag 
of mankind, whom a religious reverence towards these 
gods holds last bound like men astonished and amazed, 
and would be no other than goiug about to remove so 
great and venerable names from heaven to earth, and 
thereby shaking and dissolving that worship and persua- 
sion that hath entered almost all men’s constitutions from 
them very birth, and opening vast doors to the atheists’ 
faction, "who convert all divine matters into hiuuan.” 
“Others,” he says, “consider these beings as demons inter- 
mediate between gods and men. And Osiris afterwards 
became Serapis, the Pluto of the under-world.” 

Other explanations of the myth are given by Plutarch, 
Pirstf the geographical explanation. Accordi rig to this, Os- 
iris is Water, especially' tlie Isile. Isis is Earth, especially 
the land of Egypt adjoining the Nile, and overflowed by 
it Homs, their son, is the Air, especially the moist, 
mild air of Eg;vpt Typhon is Fire, especially the sum- 
mer heat which dries up the Nile and parches the land. 
His seventy-two associates are the seventy-two days of 
greatest heat, according to the ligyptian opinion. *Nep- 
thys, his wife, sistor of Isis, is the Desert outside of I^ypt, 
but which in a higher inundation of the Nile being some- 
times overflowed, becomes productiv'e, and has a child by 
Osiris, named Anubis. Wlien Typhon shuts Osiris into 
the ark, it is the summer lieat drying up the Nile and cou- 
fining it to its channel. This ark, entangled in a tree, is 
Ibirhare the Nile divides into many’ mouths at the Delta 
And is overhung by the wood. Isis, nursing the child of 
the king, the fragrance, etc., represent the earth nourishing 
plants and animals. The body of Osiris, tom by lyphon 

* The fnger on the mouth symbolizes, not silence, but childhood. 
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into fouiteen parts, signifies either the division of tihe Kile 

♦ at its moutiis or the pools of water left after the during up 
of the inundation. 

There is so much in this account which accords with 
the foots, that there can be no doubt erf its correctness 
so far as it gbes. At the same time it is evidently 
hn incomplete explanation. The story means this, but 
something more. iBeside the geographical view, Plu- 
tarch therefore adds a scientific and an astronomical ex- 
^nation, as well as others more philosophical Accord- 
ing to tliese, Osiris is in general the productive, the crea^, 
tive power in nature ; Isis, the female property of nature, 
hence caUed by Plato the nurse j and Typhon the destruc- 
ti\ e properly in nature ; while Horus is the mediator 
between creation and destruction. And thus we have the 
tri^ of Osiris, lyphon, and Horus, essentially correspond- 
ing to the Hindoo triad, Prahma, Siva, and Vishnu, and* 
also to the Persian triad, Ormazd, Ahriinan, and Mthra. 
And so this myth will express the Egyptian view of the 
conflict of good and evil in the natural world. 

But it seems very likely that it was the object of the 
priests to elevate this Osiris worship to a still higher 
meaning, making it an allegory of the struggles, sorrows, 
and self-recovery of the human soul. Every human soul 
after death took the name and symbols of Osiris, and tbau i 
went into the under-world to be judged by him. Con- 
nected with this was the doctrine of transmigration, or the 
passage of the soul through various Urdies, — a dootriiie 
brought out of Egypt by l^thagoras. These higher doc- 
trines were taught in the mysteries. “ I know them,” says 
Herodotus, "but must not tell them.” lamblicus pro- 
fesses to explain them in his work on tho Mysteries. 
But it is not easy ro say how much of his own r'latoniam 
'lie has mingled therewith. According to him, they taught 
in the mysteries that before all things was one God 
immovable in the solitude of unity The One was to be 
veueiuted in silence. Then Emeph, or NepL, rvas god in 
llis self-consciousness. After this m Amun, his intellect 
■became truth, shedding light. Truth working by art fo 
l^lihah, and art producing good is Osiris. 
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Another remarkable foot must be at least alluded to. 
Bunsen says, that, according to the whole testimony of the 
motraments, Isis and Osiris not only have their roots 
in the second order, but are also themselves the first and 
the second order. Isis, Osiris, and Horns comprise all 
Jtorptian mythology, with the exception of Amun a nd 
Keph. Of this fact I have seen no explanation and 
know of none, unless it be a sign of the purpose of the 
pnests to unite the two systems of spiritualism n-nd 
^ture- worship into one, and to elevate and spiritualize 
the lower order of gods. 

One reason for thinking that the religious system of the 
prints was a compromise between several different original 
tendencies is to be found in the local vmrship of special 
deitaes in various places. In Lower Egjpt the highest 
god WM Pthah, whom the Greeks identified with Vulcau • 
the god of fire or heat, father of the sun. He was in this 
region the chief god, corresponding to Ammon in Upper 
Egypt Manetho says that Pthah reigned nine thousand 
years before the other gods, — which must mean that this 
was by far the oldest worship in Egypt As Ammon is 
the he^ of a cosmogony which proceeds accordincr to 
J^nation from spirit down to matter, so Pthah is at 
the Vjgianing of a cosmogony wliich ascends by a process 
ot evoliition from matter working up to spirit. For from 
Pthah (heat) comes light, from light proceeds life, from 
liio anse gods, iiicn, plants, animals, and all organic exist- 
7 ^% inscriptions call Pthah, “ Father of the Father ’ 
of the Gods, " King of both Worlds,” the “ God of all 
B^nnings, the ” Former of Things.” The ^g is one of 
his symbols, as containing a germ of life. The scarabreus. 
or beetle, which rolls its ball of earth, 8uppc»sed to con- 
wn its egg, is dedicated to Pthah. His sacred city was 
Menrohis, in Lower Egypt. His son. Pa, the Sun-God. 
Md his temple at On, near by, which the Greeks caUed 

T® « sacred to Ha. . 

As .Pthah is the god of all beginnings in Lower Egypt, so 
Ka IS the vitalizing god, the active ruler of the world, hold- 
in^ sceptre in one hand and the sign of life in the other. 
The , goddesses of Lower E^*pt wore Keith at Saisi 
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Leto, Uie goddess whose temple was at Bttto, and Paeht 
*' ,at il^bastis. In Upper Eg 3 rpt, as we have seen, the chief 
deity was Amun, or Ammon, the Concealed God, and 
Kneph, or Knubis. With them belonged the goddess 
Mut * (the mother) and Khonao. The two oldest gods 
were Mentu, the rising sun, and Atmu, the setting sun. 

We therefore lind truces of the same course of religious 
thought in Egypt Uo we sliall afterward find in Greece. 
The earlier worship is of local deities, who are afterwards 
^united in a Pantheon. As Zeus was at first worshipped 
in Dodona and Arcadia, Apollo in Crete and l^los, 
AphroditS in Cyprus, Ath§n§ at Athens, and afterward 
these tribal and provincial deities were united in one 
company as the twelve gods of Olympus, so in Egypt 
the various early theologies were united in the three 
orders, of which Ammon was made the head. But, in 
both countries, each city and province persevered ih 
the worship of its particular deity. As Ath6n6 con- 
tinued to be the protector of Athena, and AphroditS of 
Cyprus, so, in Egypt, Set continued to be che god of 
Ombus, Leto of Buto, ]B[oru3 of Edfu, Khem of Coptos. 

Before concluding this section, we must say a word of 
the pmctical morality connected with this theology. Wo 
have seen, above, the stress laid on works of justice and 
mercy There is a papyrus in the Imj^erial library at 
Paris, which M. Chabas considers the oldest book in the 
world. It is an autogi-aph manuscript written b. c. 2200, 
or foiir thousand years ago, by one who calls himself the 
son of a king. It contains practical philosophy like that 
of Solomon in hio proverbs. It glorifies, like tiie Proverbs, 
wisdom. It says that “ man’s heart rules the man,” that 
" the bad man’s life is what the wise know to be death,” 
that " what we .say .in secret is known to him w’bo 
'made our interior uatnro,” that "he who made us is 
present with us though we are alanc.” 

Is not the human race one, wdien this Egj’ptisn four 
diousuid years ago, talks of life as Solomon spoke one 
thousauil years after, in Judsea ; and as Benjamin Fr^klin 
Spdke, three thousand years after Solomon, in America ? 

* Tke name “ Mut ” was also given to Neith, Pe.ch.1, and Isis. 
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§ 7. Injhu/Me of JBgypt on Juda/iam, cmd Ch/HMiomiiy, 

' How much of the doctrine and ritual of Egypt were ina-' 
ported into J udaism by Moses is a question by no mpfl-nii 
easy to settle. Of Eg5l>tian theology proper, or the doc- 
trine of the gods, we find no titice in the Pentateuch. 
Instead of the three orders of deities we have Jehovah ; 
instead of the ima^s and pictures of the gods, we have 
a rigorous prohibition of idolatry ; instead of Osiris and 
Isis, we^ have a Deity above all worlds and behind all 
time, witli no history, no adventures, no earthly life. But* 
it is perhaps more strange not to find any trace of the 
doctrine of a future life in Mo-saism, when this was so 
prominent among the Egyptians. Moses gives no account 
of the judgment of souls after death ; he tells nothing of 
the long journey and multiform experiences of the next 
life according to the Egyptians, nothing of a future resur- 
rection and return to the body. His severe monotheism 
was very different from the minute characterization of gods 
in the Egyptian Pantheon. The personal chamcter of 
Jehovah, with its awful authority, its stem retribution 
and impartial justice, was quite another thing from the 
symbolic ideal type of the gods of Egyjjt. Nothing of 
the popular myth of Osiris, Isis, Horn's, and Typhon is 
found in the Pentateuch , nothing of the transmigration 
of souls , nothing of the worship of animals ; nothing of 
the future life and judgment to come ; nothing of the 
embalming of bodies and ornamenting of tombs. The, 
chenibim among the dews tnay resemble the Egyptian 
Spliinx ; the prie«sts’ dress in both are of white linen ; 
the Urim and Thnmniim, symbolic jewels of the priests, 
ore in both ; a quasi herediiaty priesthood is in each • 
and both have a temple worship. But here the parallels 
cease. Moses left behind Egyptian theology, and took 
only some hints for his ritual from the Nile. 

5 There may perhaps be a single exception to this state- 
ment. According to Bragseb * and other writers, the 
Papyrus buried with the mummy contained the doo^ 
trine of the Divine unity. Tlie name of God was not 

* Bragscli, Atis dem Orient, p. 48. 
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f Ven, but iustead the wotda Nuk pc Nck, “ l am tbe 
am/’ corresponding to the name given in Exodus iii 14, 
Jahveh (in a comipt form Jehovah). This name, Jahveh, 
has the same meaning with the Egyptian Nuk pu Kuk, 
“I am the I am.” At least so say Egyptologists. If this 
is so, the coincidence is certainly very striking. 

TW some of the ritualism to which the Jews were 
cuicustomed in Egypt should have been imported into their 
new ceremonial, is quite in accordance with human nature. 
Christianity, also, has taken up many of the customs of 
heatherdsm.* The rite of circumcision was probably adopt- 
ed by the Jews from the Egyptians, who received it from 
the natives of Africa. Livingstone has found it aTnmt^or 
the tribes south of the Zambesi, and thinks this custom 
there cannot be traced to any Mohammedan source. 
I^ichard believes it, in Egypt, to have been a relic of an- 
cient African ciistoms. It still exists in Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia. In Egypt it existed far earlier than the 
time of Abraham, as appears by ancient mummies. WU- 
kiuson affirms it to have been “ as early as the fourth 
dynasty, and probably earlier, long before the time of 
Abraham.” Herodotus tells us that the custom existed 
from the earliest times among the Egyptians and Ethio- 
pians, and was adopted from them by the Syrians of 
Palestine. Those who regard this rite as instituted by a 
Divine command may still believe that it aJ ready existed 
among the Jkws, just as baptism existed among them be- 
fore Jesus commanded his disciples to baptize. Kolb in 
Egypt and among tho Jews it was connected with a feel- 
ing of superiority. The circumcised were distinguished 
from others by a higher religions position. J t is difficult 
to trace the origin of sentiments so alien to our own ways 
of tlionght : but the hygienic explanation seems haxcfly 
adequate. It may have been a sign of the devotion of 
the generative power to the service of Go<l, and Lave been 
the first step out of the untamed license of the pa9sioas> 
among the Africans. 

/ *’4Bee Merivale, GonvemJun of tba Xorthcra Nations, p. 107, note, 
vlwni he gi7e» t;xiiDp1efl of "the inveterate Ixiif^ering of ragan usages 
Aaiong the nominally nonrerted.” But i-many of these were sac'^ioned 
li|r tils Catholic Church. > 
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It has been supposed that the figure of the Cherulnm 
among the Jews was derived from that of the Sphinx. 
There were three kinds of Sphinxes in Egypt, — the 
spMnx, with tlie head of a man, and the body of a lion ; 
the crio-spKvnx, with the head of a ram and the body of a 
lion ; and the Kicraeo-siphinx, with the head of a hawk and 
a lion’s body. The first was a symbol of the union of 
wisdom and strength. The Sphinx was the solemn sen- 
tinel, placed to watch the temple and the tomb, as the 
Cherubim watched the gates of Paradise after the expul- 
sion of Adam. In the Cherubim were joined portions of 
the figure of a man with those of the lion, the ox, and the 
eagle. In tlie Temple the Cherubim spread their wings 
above the ark; and Wilkinson gives a picture from the 
Egyptian •tombs of two kneeling figures with wings spread 
aWe the scarabjeus. The Persians and the Greeks had 
similar symbolic figures, meant to represent the \'arious 
powers of these separate creatures combined in one being ; 
but the Hebrew figure was probably imported from Egypt. 

The Egyptians had in their temples a special interior 
sanctuary, more holy than the rest. So the Jews had 
their Holy of Holies, into which only the high-priest 
went, separated by a -veil from the other parts of the 
Temple. Tlie Jews were commanded on the Day of 
Atonement to provide a scapegoat^ to cany away the ai»a 
of the jieople, and the high-priest was to lay his "hands on 
the head of the goat and confess the national sins, " putting 
them upon the head of the goat” (Lev. xvi. 21, 22), and it 
WM wid that "the goat shall bear upon him all their 
inifjiiities unto a land not inhabited.” So, among the 
Eg;;^tinns, whenever a victim was offered, a prayer was 
repeated over its head, " that if any calamity were about 
to befall either the sacrifices or the land of Egypt, it 
might be averted on this head.” • 

Such facts as these make it highly probable that Moses 
Allowed in his ritnal many ceremonies borroAved fr<»o* 
the Egyptian worship. • 

That Egyptian Christianity had a great influence on the 

development of the system of Christian doctrine is not 

■« 

* KeifNck, I. 372 (Anicrican edition). 
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improbable.* The religion of ancient f^gypt.was yeiy 
tenacious and not easUy effaced. Successive waves of 
Syrian, Persian, Greek, and Boman conquest rolled over 
the land, scarcely producing any change in her religion 
or worship. Christianity conquered Egypt, but was itself 
deeply tinged with the faith of the conquered. Many 
customs found in Christendom may be traced back to 
IWpt The Egyptian at his marriage put a gold ring on 
his 'wife’s finger, as a token that he intrusted her with all 
his property, just as in the Church of England service the 
bridegnjom does the same, saying, “ With all my worldly . 
goods I thee endow.” Clemens tells us that this custom 
was derived by the Christians from the Egyptians. The 
priests at Philaj thiew a piece of gold into the Nile once 
a year, as the Venetian Doge did into the Adriatic. • The 
Feast of Candles at Sais is still marked in the Christian 
calendar as Candlemas Day. The Catliolic priest sha^rea 
his head as the Egyptian priest did before liim. The 
Episcopal minister’s linen surplice for reading the Liturgy 
is taken from the dress of obligation, made of linen, worii 
by the priest in Egypt, Two thousand years before the 
Pope assumed to hold the keys, there was an Egyptian 

S riest at Thebes with the title of " Keeper of the two 
oors of Heaven.” 

In the space which we have here at comnjand we are 
unable to examine the question of doctrinal influences 
from Egypt upon orthodox Christianity. Four doctrines, 
however, are slated by the learned Egyptologist, Samuel 
Siarpe, to oe common to Egyptian mythology and church 
orthodoxy. They are these : — 

1. That the creation and government of the world is 
not the work of one simple nud undivided Being, but of 
one God made up of several persons. This is the doctrine 
of plural unity. 

2. 'fliat salvation cannot be expected from the justiw 
or mercy of the Supreme Judge, unless an atoning sacii< 
fic^ is made to liim by a divine being. 

• See ft* proofs, Eigyptinn Mytboiogy and Egyptian Christianity, 
tgr Sn&uel ^larpe, 1S63. 

'Sharpe, Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity, 
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• 3. That among the penons who compose the godhead, 
one, though a god, could yet suffer pain and be put to death. 

4 That a god or man, or a being half god and half a 
man once lived on earth, bom of an earthly mother but 
vrithout an earthly father. 

The gods of Egypt generally appear in triads, and 
sometimes as thr^e gods in one. The triad of Thebes wm 
A mun-Ka, Athor, and Chonso, — or father, mother, and. 
son. In Nubia it was Pthah, Amiin-lia, and Horus-Ba. 
At Phil* it was Osiris, Isis, and Horus. Other groups were 
Isis, Nephthys, and Horus; Isis, Nephthys, and Osiris; 
Osiris, Athor, and Ra. In later times Horus became the 
supreme being, and appears united with Ra and Osiris in 
one figure, holding the two sceptres of Osiris, and having 
the hawk’s head of Horns and the sun of Ra. Eusebius 
says of this god that he declared himself to be Apollo, 
Lord, and Tlacidms. A. porcelain idol worn as a charm 
combines Pthah the Supreme God of Nature, with Horus 
the Son-Gud, and ICneph the Spirit-God. The body 
is that of Pthah, God of Nature, with the hawk’s wings 
of Horus, and the ram’s head of Kneph. It is curious 
that Isis the mother, with Horus the child in her arms, 
as the merciful goils who would save their worship- 
pers from the vengeance of Osiris the stem judge, be- 
came as popular a worship in Eg 3 rpt in the time Of 
Augustus, as that of the Virgin and Child is in Italy to- 
■day. Juvenal says that the painters of Rome almost 
lived by painting the goddess Isis, the ijiadonna of 
Egypt, which had been imported into Italy, and which 
was very popular there. 

In the trial of the soul before OsirLs, as represented on 
tablets and papyri, are seen the images of gods inter- 
ceding as mediators end offering sacrifices on its behalf. 
There are four of these mediatorial gods, and there is a 
tohlet in the British Museum in which the deceased is 
^own as placing the gods themselves on the altar as his 
•m-offering, and pleading their meriH* , 

The death of Osiris, the supreme god of all Egypt, was 
a central fact in this mythology. He was killed liy 

* Shtupc, ns above. 
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the Egyptian Satan, and after the ftfi^ents of 
hia body had been collected by "the sad Isis,” he re* 
‘ Ihxned to life as king of the dead and their judge.* 

In connection 'with these facts it is deserving of notice 
that the doctrine of the trinity and that of the atonement 
began to take sliape in the hands of the Christian theolo- 
gians of Egypt. The Trinity and its symbols ■were alrrady 
familiar to the Egyptian mind. Plutarch says that the 
Egyptians worshipped Osiris, Isis, and'Horus under the 
form of a triangle. He adds that they considered every- 
thing perfect to have three parts, and that therefore their 
good god made himself threefold, -while their god of evil 
remained single. Eg3rpt, which had exercised so power- 
ful an influence on the old religion of Borne, was destined 
also greatly to influence Christianity Alexandria was the 
head-quarters of learning and profound religious specula- 
tions in the first centuries. Clemens, Origen, Dionysius, 
Athanasius, were eminent teachers in that school. Its doc- 
trines weref that God had revealed himself to all nations 
by his Logos, or Word. Christianity is its highest reve- 
lation. The common Christian lives by faith, but the 
more advanced believer has gnosis, or philosophic insight 
of Christianity as the eternal la'w of the soul. This doc- 
trine soon siibstifiited speculation in place of the simpli- 
city of early Christianity. The influence of Alexandrian 
thought was increased by the high culture which prevailed 
there, and by the book-trade of this Egyptian city. All the 
oldest raanitscripts of the Bible now extant were transcribed 
by Alexandrian peninea. The oldest vereiona were made 
in Alexandria. Finally the intense fervor of the Egyptian 
mind exercised its natural influence on Christianity, as it 
dW on Judaism and Heathenism. The Oriental specu- 
I^ve element of Egyptian life was reinforcfsd by the 

• The earliest form of the Christian iloctrinc of the ^tfrneInent vm 
that tie Devil killed Jesus in ignorane^e of his divine nature. The 
Devil was thus deceived into doing what he had no right to do, conse- 
<|vmtly he was obliged to pay for this hr giving up the soiila of sinners 
te whieh he had j right. The Osiris ihyth of the death of a god, whi^ 
'wqily colored the mysteries of Adohis and Eleusis, took its last form m 
llib Mculiar doctrine of atonement. 

1 * Kirchengeschichte, § 87. 
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African fire ; md in Christianity, as before in the < 4 ^"' 
religion, we find both working together. By the side of 
the Alexandrian speculations on the nature of God a^/ 
the Trinity appear the maniacal devotion of the monks 
of the Tliebaid. Tlie ardor of belief wliich had oven* 
come even the tenacity of Judaism, and modified it into 
its two Egyptian forms of the speculations of Philo and 
the monastic devotion of the Tlierapeula^ reappeared in 
a like action upon Christian belief and Christian practice. 
How large a part of our present Christianity is due to 
these two influences we may not l>c able to say. But 
palpable tiuccs of li^ptian speculation appear in the 
Church doctrines of the Trinity and atonement, and the 
material resurrection* of the same particles which con- 
stitute the earthly body. And an equally evident influence 
from Egyptian asceticism 'is found in the long history of 
Christian monasticism, no trace of which appears in the 
New Testament, and no authority for which can be found 
in any teaching or example of Christ. The mystical 
theology and mystical devotion of Egypt are yet at work 
111 the Christian Church. But beside the (foc/niies directly 
derived from Egypt, there has probably come into Chris- 
tianity another and more important element from this 
source. The spirit of a race, a nation, a civilization, a re- 
ligion is more iudesfnictiblc than its foims, more pe^ 
vasive. than its opinions, and will exercise an interior 
influence long after its outward fonns have disappeared. 
The spirit of the Egyptian religion was reverence for the 
divine mystery of organic life, the worship of God in 
creation, of unity in variety, of each in all. Through the 
Christian Church in Egypt, the schools of Alexandria, the 
monks of the Tlmbaid, those elements filtered into the mind 
of Christendom. They gave a materialistic tone to the 
conceptions of the early Church, concerning God, Satan, 
the angels and dei ils, Heaven, Hell, the judgment, and the 
Tesurrection. They prevented thereby tlie triumph of a 
iniaty Oriental spiritualism. Too gross indeed in them*' 
selves, they yet were better than the Donatism which 

* Which continues in Christiauity, in spite of Paul's plain statement^ 

“ Thoa sowest w>t the body which shall be.” 
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would have tamed every spiritoal fact into a ghost or a 
shadow. The African spirit, in the fiery w<»d3 of a Ter> 
tiUlhm and an Augustine, ran into a materialism, which, 
mposed to the opposite extreme of idealism, saved to the 
Gniirch its healthy realism. 

The elaborate work of Bunsen on " Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History ” docs not aid us much in finding the 
place of Egyptian religion in universal religion. It 
was strictly an ethnic religion, never dreaming of ex- 
tending itself beyond the borders of the Nile, until long 
after the conquest of Egypt by the Bomans. Then, in- 
deed, Egyptian temples were welcomed by the large hos- « 
pitality of Eome, and any traveller may see the ruins of 
the temple of Serapis * at Pozziioh, and that of Isis at 
Pompeii The gods of Greece, as we have seen, took 
some hints from Egypt, but the Greek. Olympus, with its 
bright forms, was very different from the mysterious som- 
bre worship of Egypt. 

The worship of variety, the recognition of the Divine 
in nature, the sentiment of wonder before the mystery of 
the world, the feeling that the Deity is in all life, in aU 
form, in all change as well as in what is permanent and 
stable, — this is the best element and the most original part 
of the Egyptian religion. So much we can Icaru from 
it .positively; and negatively? by its entire dissolution, its 
passing away forever, leaving no knowledge of itself behind, 
we can learn how empty is any system of faith which is 
based on concealment and mystery. All the vast range 
of Egyptian wisdom ha., gone, and disappeared Anm the 
surface of the earth, for it was only a reb’gicn of the 
priests, who kept the truth to themselves and did not 
venture to communicate it to the people. It was only 
j^i^tcrafti and priestcraft, like all other craft, carries in 
itself the principle of death. Only truth is immortal, — 
open, frank, manly truth. Confucius was tme; he did 
not know much, but he told all he knew'. Buddha told 
all he knew. Moses told aU he beard. So they and their 

h 

* Seraphs was not a god of tho Plkaraonic times, but came ISgypt^ 
Uadm? the Ptok'injea. But lately M. Marietta has shown tiaat Serapia 
#aa the dead bull Apis » Osiris- Apis. COaopawis.) 
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vorkB continue, being built on faith in men. But the 
vast febnc of wisdom, — its deep theologies, its 

mystenous symbolism, its nuyestic art, its wonderful 
science, — remain only os its mummies remairi and as its 
tombs remain, an enigma exciting and baffling our cinios- 
ity, but not adding to our real liie. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GODS OF GREECE. 

S 1. The Land and the Race. § 2. Idea and General Character of Greek 
Relimon. § 3. The Gods of Greece before Homer. § 4. The Gods of 
die rpets. § 6. The Gods of the Artists. § 6. The Gods of the Phi- 
losophers. §7. The Worship) of Greece. §(j. The Mysteries. Orrihianu 
S 0. Ration of Greek Beli^on to Christianity. 

§ 1. The 'Land and the Lxuce. 

T he little promontory and peninsula, famous in the 
history of mankind as Greece, or Hellas, projects 
into the MediterraueaTi Sea from the South of Europe. It 
is insignificant on the map, its area being only two thirds 
as laige as that of the State of Maine. But never was a 
country better situated in order to develop a new civiliza- 
tion. A temperate climate, where the vine, olive, and fig 
ripened with wheat, barle}', and flax ; a rich alluvial soil, 
resting on limestone, and contained in a series of valleys, 
each surrounded by mountj^jins ; a position equally re- 
mote from excesses of heat and cold, dryness, and mois- 
ture ; and finally, the ever-present neighl>orhood of the 
sea, — constituted a home well fitted for the physical 
* culture of a perfect race of men. 

Comparative Geography, which has pointed out so many 
relations between the terrestrial conditions of nations and 
tiieir moral attainments, has laid great stress on tlie con- 
''itiectiqn between the extent of sca-coaat and a country's 
civilization. The sea line of Europe, (;ompared w ith its 
area, is more extensive than that of any other contineut, 
and Europe has had a more various and complete intellec- 
tual development than elsewhere. Africa, which has the 
fhoitest sea line compared with its area, has been most 
tvniy in mental activity. The sea is the highv^ay of 
-stations and the promoter of commerce ; and commerce, 
which brings diff erent rac;es togetlier, awakens the mtel- 
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leot the contact of different languagiM, religions, avts^ 
and manners. Material civilization, it is true, does not 
commence on the sea-shore, but in river intervals. The 
arts of life were invented in the valleys of the Indus 
and Ganges, of the Yellow and Blue Bivers of China, of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. But the Phoenician naviga- 
tors in the Mediterranean brought to the shores of Greece 
the knowledge of the arts of Egypt, the manufactures 
of l^re, and the products of India and Africa. Every 
part of the coast of Greece is indented with hays and 
harbors. The Mediterranean, large enough to separate 
the nations on its shores, and so permit independent and 
distinct evolution of character, is not so large as to divide 
them. Coasting vessels, mnning within sight of land, 
could easily traverse its shore-s. All this tempted to 
navigation, and so the Greeks learned to be a race of 
sailors. What the shore line of Europe was to that of 
the .other continents, that the shore line of Greece 
was to the rest of Europe. Only long after, in the Bal- 
tic, the Northern Mediterranean, did a similar land-locked 
sea create a similar love of navigation among the Scan- 
dinavians.* 

Another feature in the physical geography of Greece 
must be noticed as having an effect on the psychical con- 
dition of its jnhabitiiiits. Mountains intersected every 
part, dividing its tribes from each other. In numerous 
valleys, separatctl by tliese mountain walls, each clan, 
left to itself, formed a special character of its own. The 
great chain of Pindus with its many branches, the lofly 
ridges of the Peloponne-sus, allowed the people of Thes- 
saly, Bceotia, Attica, Plmcis, Ijocris, Aigolis, Arcadia, 
Xaconiu, to attain tliose individual traits which distin- 
guish them during all the course of Greek history. ’ 

1 * Mr. Grote(Vol. II. p. 222, AmericAn edition) refers to Strabo’s reiMrk 
on the sufierioiity of Europe over Asia and Africa in regard to tbs 
Inteiseotiou ami interpenetration of the land by the sea. He also quotes 
tlcero, who says that all Greece w in elose contact to the sea, ana only 
two or thiee tribes sejianted from it, while the Greek islands swim among 
the wares with their cu£t oms and institutions. H e says that the oapients 
remarked the greater activity, mutability, and variety'in die life of marl* 
time nations. 
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Sucli physical conditions as we have deasribed are 
eminently fovoiable to a free and full development of 
national character. But this word ** development,” so fa- 
miliar to modem thought, implies not only outward circum- 
stances to educate, but a special germ to be educated. 
So long as the hunum being is regarded as a lump of 
dough, to be moulded into any shape by external influ- 
-ences, no such term as "development” was needed. But 
philosophical historians now admit national character in 
he the result of two factors, — the original ethnic genn in 
the race, and the terrestrial influences which unfold it,* 
A question, therefore, of grave moment concerns the 
origin of the Hellenic people. Whence are they derived ? 
what are their afiinities ? and from what region did they 
come? 

The science of Comparative Philology, one of tho great 
.triumphs of modem scholarship, has enabled ns now, for 
the first time, to answer this question. WTiat no Greek 
knew, what neither Herodotus, Plato, nor Aristotle could 
tell us, we are now able to state with certainty. The 
Greek language, both in its grammar and its vocabu- 
lary, belongs to the family of Indo-European languages, of 
which the Sanskrit is the elder sister. Out of eleven 
thousand six hundred and thirty-three Greek words, 
Hume two thousand are found to be Sanskrit, and three 
tiiousand more to belong to stther branches of the 
Indo-European tongues. As the wonis common to the 
Greek and the Sanskrit must have been in use by 
both races before their separation, while living together 
in Central Asia, we have a clew l-o the degree of civil- 
ization attained by the Greeks before they arrived in 
Europe. Thus it appears that they brought frfua Asia 
A familiarity ^ith oxen and cows, horses, dogs, swine, 
goats, geese ; that they could work in metals , that they 
Imilt houses, end were acquainted with -the elements 
Af agriculture, especially with farinaceous grains; they 
wed salt ; they had biwts prcpelled by oars, but not 

, * ' 

f Xr. Bttckle is almost the only marked exception. He nowhere reo- 
egurfsee the doctrine of race. 
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sails ; they divided the year by moons, and had a deejiiial 
notatioa* 

. The Greeks, as a race, came from Asia later than the 
Latin races. They belonged to thui powerful Inddh 
European race, to which Europe owes its civilization, ,and 
whose chief branches are the Hindoos, the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Latins, the Kelts, the Teutonic tribes, and the 
Siavi. The original site of the race was, as we have seen 
in our cliapter on Brahmanism, in Bactria; and the 
earliest division of this people could not liaveibeen later 
than three thousand or four thousand years before the 
Christian era. When the Hellenic branch entered Europe 
we have now no means of saying. It was so long anterior 
to Greek history that all knowledge of the time was lost, 
and only the faintest traditions of an Asiatic origin of 
their nation are to be found in Greek writers. 

The Hellenic tribes, at the beginning of the seventh 
century before Christ, were divided into four groups, — the 
Achaians, iEolians, Dorians, and lonians, — with outlying 
tribes more or less akin. But this Hellenic people had 
been preceded in Greece by another race known as Pelas- 
mans. It is so difficult to say who these were, that 1^. 
Grote, in despair, pronounces them unknowable, and relin- 
quishes the pioblem. Some facts concerning them may, 
however, bd considered as established. 'Ihcm existence in 
Greece is pronounced by Thirwall to be “ the first un- 

J uestionable fact in Greek history.” Homer speaks (Iliad, 
1. 681) of "Pelasgian Argos,” and of ‘'spear-skilled 
Pelasgians,” *' noble Pelasgians,” " Pelasgiaus inhabiting 
fert>ilo Larissa ” (II. 840 ; K 429). Herodotus frequently 

* The ox is, in Sanskrit go or gaAa, in Latin loa, in Greek 
The horse is, in Sanskrit agin, in Zend afpa, in Greek fimt, in Latin 
tgu%u. 

The slieep is, in Sanskrit avis, in Latin ovis, in Greek tii. 

The coose is, in Sanskrit Aansa, in Latin a?tser, in Old Oeman Itms^ 
fat Grew 

House is. in Sanskrit dnma, in Latin damns, in Gn^ Dow ia, 

>in Sanskrit dvdr or dudra, in Greek 9vpa, in Irish dunu. ' 

Boat or ship is, in Sanskrit jutils, 'n Latin navis, in Greek nOt. Oar 
Is, in Sanskrit urilram, in Greek ipfr/ids, in Latin .rsmiu. 

The Greeks dntin^sued themselves from the Barbarians as a gretn. 
eating race. Barbanans ate acorns. 
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spiles of ^he Felasgiaiis. says that the Dorians were 
a Hellenic nation, the lonians were Pelieisgio ; he does not 
profess to kno>r what language the Pelasgians nsed> but 
says that those who in his time- inhabited Ciestona, 
Placia, and other regions, spoke a barbarous langua^, 
and that the people of Attica were formerly Pelas^ic. 
He mentions the Pelas^ns as remaining to his tune 
in Arcadia, after the Dorians had expelled them from the 
rest of the Peloponnesus; says that the Samothraoisns 
adopted the mysteries of ^e Kabiii from the Pelasgians ; 
that the Pelasgians sacrificed victims to unkimwn gods at 
Dodona, and asked that oracle advice about what names 
they should give their gods. These names, taken from 
Egypt, the Grecians received from them. Hellas was for- 
merly called Pelasgia. The Athenians expelled the Pelas- 
gians from Attira (whether justly or unjusdy, Herodotus 
does not undertake to say), where they were liring under 
Mount Hymettus ; whereupon the Pelasgians of I^mnos, 
in revenge, carried off a number of Athenian women, and 
afterward murdered them ;*as an expiation of which crime 
tbey were finally commanded by the oracle at Delphi to 
surrender that island to Miltiades and the Athenians. 
Herodotus repeatedly informs us that nearly the whole 
Ionian race were formerly called Pelasgians.* 

From all this it appeal's that the Pelasgians were the 
ancient occupants of nearly all Greece ; t^t they were 
probably of the same stock as their Hellenic successor, 
but of another branch; that their language was some- 
what different, and contained words of barbaric (that is 
Phoenician or Egj^tian) origin, but not so different as to 
remain distinct after the conquest. From the Pelasgiau 
names which remain, it is higlily probable that this people 
of the same family with the old Italians.'f’ Tlicy must 
.have constituted the main stem of the Greek people. 
The lonians of Attica, the most brilliant porLion of the 
Greeks, were of- Pelasgic origin. It may be theretbre as- 

* HerodL. 1. 56, 57, 146 ; II. 61, 171 ; IV. 145 ; V. 26 ; VI. 187 j 
VII. n ; VIII. 44, 78. 

< tlCauiy, Hiatou-e Beligtoa* da'la Giice Quip. I. p. 6. 

fi« mentions scveial Pelssgio words Which seem to be identha] with old 
ItaUaa or Etruscan namca. 
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ntmdd, without much impioiMhiility, that while the Doiim 
dement gave the nation its strength and vital force, 
the Fdasgic was the source of its inteUect'ial activity 
and success in literature and art. Ottfried Miiller 
marks that " thei'e is no doubt that most of the ancient 
religions of Greece owed their origin to tliis race. The 
Zeus and Dione of Dodona, Zeus and HSrS of Algos, 
Hdphtestos and Athen6 of Athens, DSmctSr and Cora of 
Eleusis, Hermes and Artemis of Arcadia, together with 
Cadmus and the Cabin of Thebes, cannot properly be 
referred to any other origin.” * 

Welcker thinks that the ethnological conceptions ‘<rf 
.^chylus, in his “ Suppliants,” are invaluable helps in the 
study of the Pelasgic relations to the Greeks. The poet 
makes Pelasgos tiie king of Aigos, and reprcvsents him as 
ruling over the laigest part of Greece. His subjects he 
calls Greeks, and they vote in public assembly by Hnlding 
up their hands, so distinguishing ^ them from the Dorian^ 
among who'.n no snch democracy prevailed, J He pro- 
tects the suppliant women against their Egyptian persecu- 
tors, who claimed them as fugitives frcim slaveiy. The 
character assigned by Aeschylus to this re))resentative of 
the Pelasgian race is that of a just, wise, iMid religious 
king, who judged that it was best to obey God, ev(m at 
the risk of displeasing man. 

/ Tt is evident, therefore, that from the earliest times there 
wore in Greece two distinct elements, either two different 
Tfwes or two very distinct branches of a common race, 
Eirst known as Pelasgians and Hellenes, they afterwards 
took form as the Ionian and Dorian peoples. And it is 
evident also that the Greek character, so strong yet so 
flexible, so mighty to act and so open to receive, with its 
stem virtues and its tender sensibilities* was the result of 
Uie mingling of these antagonist tendencies. Two conti- 
aents may have met in Greece, if to the genius of that 
Uronderful people Asia lent her intellect and Afrioa her 
fire, It was the marriage of soul and body,hf nature &ad 

* MtlUpTi Doriand. Iiitroducdon, § 10. 

+ Grieeliische Gott^^rlciire, Einleitung: § 6. 
j See Muller, Doiiaus. 
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t!q[)farit, of abstmct speculation and passionate interest in 
tins lifa Darkness rests on the period when this national 
life was being created ; the Greeks themselves have' pre- 
served no record of it 

That some powerful influence from Egypt was acting 
on Greece during this forming period, and contributing 
its share to the great result, there can hardly bo a ques- 
tion. All the legends and traditions hint at such a re- 
lation, and if this were otherwise, we might be sure that 
it must have existed. Egypt was in all her power and 
splendor when Greece was being settled by the Aryans 
from Asia. They were only a few hundred miles apart, 
and the ships of Phoenicia were continually sailmg to 
and fro between them. 

The testimony of Greek writers to the early influence 
of S^jypt on their country and its religion is very full. 
Creu'zer* says that the Greek writers differed in regaid to 
the connection of Attic . and Egyptian culture, only as to 
How it was, not as to Whether it was. Herodotus says 
distinctly and positively f that most of the names of the 
Greek gods came from Egypt, except some whose names 
came from the Felasgians. The Felasgians themselves, 
he adds, gave these Egyptian names to the unnamed 
powers of nature whom they before ignorantly wor- 
shipped, being directed by the oracle at Dodona so to do. 
By “ name ’ here, Herodotus plainly intends more than a 
mere appellation. He includes also something of the 
personality and character. J Before they were imiei’sonal 
Wngs, powers of nature ; afterwards, under Egyptian 
influence, they became persons. He pirtierlarly insists 
on having heard this from the priestesses of Dodona, 
who also told him, a story of the black pigeon from Egypt, 
who first directed the oracle to be established, v Inch he 
iiiterpreted, according to what he had heard in Egj'pt, to 
be a black Egyptian woman. He adds that the Greeks 

* ftnnbolik add Mythrtlc^e, Th. III., Heft 1, chap. 5, § 1. 

+ Herod. II. 60 et seq. 

f AmOiur the ancients Pi'JyMi often had this force, ^ It denoted per* 
SMSlity. iTie meaning, therefore, of Herodotus is that the Egypnuu 
the Greeks to pve their deities proper names, instead of eonUQOil 
Wawsi. .A proper name is the sign of personality. 

12 . 
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reoeiTsd, not only their otades, bat their public paroces- 
sione, festivaln, and solemn prayers fttvn the Egyptiai^ 
M/ Maury admits the influeri^e of Egypt on the '^ordiijp 
and ceremonies of Greece, and thinks it added to their 
religion a more serious tone and a sentiment of venera- 
tion for the gods, which were eminently beneficial He 
doubts the story of Herodotus concerning the derivation 
of gods from Egypt, giving as a sufficient proof the fact 
that Homer’s knowledge of Egyptian geography was 
very imperiect.* But religious influences and geograph- 
ical knowledge are very different things. Because the 
mediaeval Christian writers had an imperfect knowledge 
of Palestine, it does not follow that their Christianity 
was not influenced in its source by Judaism. The objec- 
tion to the derivation of the Greek gods from Egypt, on 
account of the names on the monuments being different 
from those of the Hellenic deities, is sufficiently answered 
by Creuzer, who shows that the Gieeks translated the 
Egyptian word into an equivalent in their own languajK. 
Orohic ideas came from Egypt into Greece, through the 
colonies iu Thrace and Samothroce.f The story of the 
' Argive colony .'rom Egypt, with their leader Danaus, 
connects some Egyptian immigration with tlie old Fe- 
lasgic ruler of that city, the walls of wliich contained Pelas- 

E 'c masonry. The legends cpncerniiig Cecrops, lo, and 
tiex, as leadirg colonies from Egypt to .Athens and 
Mqgaro, are too doubtful to add much to our argument. 
The influence of Egypt on Greek religion in later times 
is universally admitted. | 

§ 2. Idm and Genial Character of Greeh EcHgion, 

The idea of Greek rel^on, wliich* specially distin- 
guishes it from all others, is the human character of its 
gods. The gods of Greece are men and women, ideal- 
jz(bd men and women, men and women on a larger scale^ 
b^ still intensely human. The gods of India, as they 

* Maury, ItHlifiions de la Giice. III. 368. 

+ Diod. Sic,. I. 92-96. 

$ Qeilund, Giiechiwhe My&ologie, S 60, Yol. 1. 
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amiear ia the Sacred Books, are vast abstractdoas ; aad as 
scidpture, hideous and grotesque idols. 
The ^ds of Egypt seem to pass away into mere symbols 
and intellectual generalizations. But the gods of Greece 
are persons, warm with life, radiant with beauty, having 
their human adventures, wars, loves. The symbolic^ 
niMnmg of eauh god disappears in his personal character. 

These beings do not 'keep to their own particular sphere 
nor confine themselves to their special pai-ts, but, like 
men and women, have many different interests and 
occupations. If we suppose a number of human beings 
yoimg and healthy ^d perfectly organized, to be gifted 
with an immortal life and miraculous endowments of 
^^gth, wisdom^, and beauty, we shall have the gods of 
Olympus. 

Greek religion differs from Brahmanism in this, that its 
gods are not abstract spirit, but human beings. It differs 
abo from Buddhism, the god in which is also a man, in 
MIS, that the gods of Greece are far less moral tha n 
Buddha, but far more interesting. They are not trying 
to save their souls, they are by no means ascetic, they 
have no intention of maldng progress through the uni- 
verse by obeying the laws of nature, but tliey'are bent on 
having a good time. Fighting, feasting, and maldng love 
are their usual occupations. If they can be considered as 
goveining the world, it is in a very loose way and on a 
very i^egular system. They interfere with human affairs 
^m time to time, but merely from whim or from passion. 
With the common rebitions of life they have little to do. 
They announce no moral law, aiid neither by precept nor 
example undertake to guide men’s consciences. 

The Greek religion differs from many other religions 
also in having no one great founder or restorer, in having 
no sacred books and no priestly caste. It was not estab- 
lished by the labors of a Zoroaster, Gautama, Confuiaus, 
nr Mohammed. It has no Avesta, no Vedas, no Ko? 
ren. _ Every religion which we have thus far considered 
has its sacred books, but that of Greece has ixme, un- 
1^8 we accept the works of Homer and Hesiod as ibs 
BiUe. Still more remarkable is the fact of its having no 
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priestly caste. Brahmanism and Egypt have an heiedi* 
taiy priesthood ; and in all other religions, though the 
priesthood might not be hereditary, it always constituted 
a distinct caste. But in Greece Icings and generals apd 
common people offer sacrifices and prayers, as well as the 
priests. Priests obtained their office, not by inheritance, 
but by appointment or election; and they were often 
chosen for a limited time. 

Another peculiarity of the Greek religion was that its 
gods were not manifestations of a supreme spirit, but were 
natural growths. They did not come down from above, 
but came up from below. They did not emanate, they 
were evolved. The Greek Pantheon is a gradual and 
steady development of the national mind. And it is still 
more remarkable that it has three distinct sources, — the 
poets, the artists, and the philosophers. Jupiter, or Zeus 
in‘ Homer, is oftenest a man of immense strength, so strong 
that if ho has hold of one end of a chain and all the gods 
bold the other, with the earth fastened to it 1'eside, he 
will be able to move them all. Far more grand is the 
conception erf Jujuter as it came from the chisel of Phidi- 
as, of whicU Quintilian .s.ays that it added a new religious 
sentiment to the religion of Greece. Then came the phi- 
losophers and gave an entirely different and higher view 
of the gods. Jupiter becomes with them the Supreme 
Being, father of gods and of men, omnipotent and omni- 
present. 

One striking consequence of the absence of sacred 
hooks, of a sacred priesthood, and an inspired founder of 
their religion, was the extreme freedom of the whole sys- 
tem. The religion of Hellas was hardly a restraint 
either to the mind or to the conscience. It allowed Ibe 
Greeks to think what they would and to do what they 
cbose. They made their gods to suit themselves, and* 
^garded them rather as companions than as objects of 
Wference. The gods lived close to them on Olympus, ^ 
precipitous and snow-capped range full of vast cli%, 
^ep gkns, and extensive fumsts, less than ten thousand 
in height, though covered with snow on the top 
«veii in the middle of J uly. 
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' According to the Je'wish religion, man was made in the 
image of God ; but' according to the Gi-eek religion the 
gods were made in the image of men. Heraclitus says, 
" Men' are mortal gods, and the gods immortal men.” The 
Greek fancied the gods to be close to him on the summit 
of the mountain which he saw among the clouds, often 
mingling in disguise with mankind ; a race of stronger 
* and brighter Greeks, but not very much wiser or better. 
All tiieir own tendencies they beheld reflected in their 
deities. They projected themselves upon the heavens, 
and s:i,w with pleasure a race of dmne Greeks in the 
skies jabove, corresponding with the Greeks below. A 
delicious relfgion ; v/ithout austerity, asceticism, or terror ; 
a religion filled with forms of beauty and nobleness, kin- 
dred to their own ; with gods who were capricious indeed, 
but never stern, and seldom jealous or very cruel. It 
was a heaven so near at hand, that their own heroes had 
climbed into it, and become demigods. It was a heaven 
peopled with such a variety of noble forms, that they 
could choose among them the protector whom they liked 
best, and possibly themselves be selected as favorites 
by some guardian deity. The fortunate hiinter, of a moon- 
light night, might even behold the graceful figure of Diana 
flashing through the woods m pursuit of game, and the 
happy inhabitant of Cyprus come suddenly on the fair 
fopm of Venus resting in a laurel-grove. 'J'hc Dryads 
could be seen glancing among the trees, the Oreads heard 
shoutmg on €!ie mountains, and the Naiads founu asleep 
by the side o: their streams. If the Greek cln)3e„ he 
could take his gods from the pjcts ; if he liked it better, 
he could find them among the artists ; or if neither of 
' these suited him. he might go to the philosophers for his 
deities. 

The Greek religion, therefore, did not guide t(r restrain, 
it. only stimulated. The Greak, by intereourse with 
Greek-gods, became more a Greek than ever. Every Hel- 
lenic feeling and tendency was peisonified and took a 
4 ^viue' form ; which divine form reacted on the tendency 
to develop it still further. All this contributed imques- 
tionably to that wonderful phenomenon, Greek devdap- 
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ment NoWliere on the etotb, before or since, has the 
human being been educated into such* a wonderful pexfec* 
tion, such an entire and total enfolding of itself; as 
Greece. There, every human tendency and faculty <rf 
soul and body opened in symmetrical proportion. That 
small country, so insignificant on the map 6f Europe, so 
invisible on the map of the world, carried to perfection ill 
a few short centuries every human art. Everything in 
Greece is art ; because everything is finished, done per- 
fectly well. In that garden of the world ripened the 
masterpieces of epic, tragic, comic, lyric, didactic poetry ; 
the masterpieces in every school of philosophic inv^tiga- 
tion ; the masterpieces of history, of oratory, of mathe- 
matics ; the masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Greece developed every form of human gov- 
ernment, and iu Greece were fought and won the great 
battles of the world. Before Greece, everything in 
human literature and art was a rude and imperfect at- 
tempt ; ’ since Greece, everything has been a rude and 
imperfect imitation. 

§ 3. The Gods of Greece before Homer. 

The Theogony of Hesiod, or Book of Genesis of the 
Greek gods, gives us the history of three generations of 
deities. First come the Uranids ; secondly, the Titans ; 
and thirdly, the gods of Olympus. Beginning as powers 
of nature, they end as persons * 

The substance of Hesiod’s charming account of those 
three groups of gods is as follows : — 

First of all things was Chaos. Next was broad-bos- 
omed Earth, or Gaia. Then was Tartarus, dark and dim, 
below the earth. Next appears Eros, or Love, most beau- 
tiful among the Immortals. From Chaos came Erebua 
and black Night, and then sprang forth Ether and Day, 

* Mr. Grote (History of Greece, FaH I. tihaji. I.) maintains that 
Heaven, Night, Sleep, ond Dream “>ire Persons, just as much r'* Zeus 
and Apollo. I ooufoss t*?at I can hardly undei-stand his meaning. The 
fltTBt have neither personal qualities, personal life, personal history, nor 
personal experience ;^hey appear only as vaat ahstracdons, and so disap- 
paanqpun. 
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<^Udre(n of Erebus and Night. Then^Eaith btOttght^fortii 
the atany Heaven, Uranos, like to herself in siae, that 
might shelter her around. Gaia, or Earth, also boih the 
mountains, and Pontus or the barren Sea. 

Then Gaia intermarried with Uranos, and produced the 
Q^ns and Titanides, namely,‘Ocean, Koeos, Krios, Hype- ‘ 
lion, lapetuB, Theia and Khea, Themis, MnSmosyn^, * 
Phoebe with golden coronet, and lovely Thethya. Lastly 
came Kronos, or Time ; with the Cyclopes and the hun- 
di-ed-headed giants. All these children were hid in the 
earth by Uranos, who dreaded them, till by a coatti- 
vance^of Gaia and Kronos, Uranos was dethroned, and 
the first age of the gods was terminated by the birth from 
the sea of the last and sweetest of the children of the 
Heaven, Aphrodite, or Immortal Beauty, — the only one 
of this second generation who continued to reign on Olym- 
pus i an awful, beauteous goddess, 8a}'s Hesiod, beneath 
whose delicate feet the verdure throve around, bom in 
wave-washed Cyprus, but floating past divine Cythera. 
Her Eros accompanied, and fair Desire followed. 

Thus was completed the second generation of gods, the 
children of Heaven and Earth, called Titans. These had 
many children. The children of Ocean and Tethys were 
Uie nymphs of Ocean, Hyperion and Theia had, as chil- 
dren, Helios, SelenS and Eds, or Sun, Moon, and Dawn. 
Eceos and PhoebS had Leto and Asteria. One of the chil- 
dren of Krios was Pallas; those of lapetus were Prome- 
theus, Epimetheus, and Atlas. Kronos married his sister 
Shea, and their cliildren were Heatia, Demetsr and 
Had^s, Poseidon, and Zeus, — all, except Hades or Pluto, 
belonging to the subsequent Olympian deities. 

.The Olympian gods, with their cousins of 'he same ■ 
kmieration, have grown into persons, ceasing to be abstract 
meas, or pewera of nature. Five were the children of 
Nronos, namely, Zeus, Poseidon, H@r6, Hestia,.n!d D§ni^- 
tfir; six were children of Zeus, Apollo and Artemis, 
Hephasstos and Arfis, Hermes and Ath^n^. Ti e twelfth 
©f the Olympian group, AphroditS, belonged to the 
HBCond generation, being daughter of Uranos and of the 
tOeean. Beauty, divine child of Sky and Sea, was^ eon- ' 
ccived of as older than Power. 
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- TffeBo ar6 the tfaeree sncceesive' groups of deities; the 
second supplanting the first, the third displacing the sec- 
ond. ' The earlier gods we must needs consider, not as 
persons, but as powers of nature, not yet humanized.* 
The last, seated on Olympus, are “ fair humanities." 

• ^ But now, it is remarkable that there must have been, 
in point of fact, three stages of religious development, 
and three successive actual theologies in Greece, correr- 
.spending very nearly to these three legendaiy generations 
of gods. . 

’When the ancestors of the Hellenic race came from 
Asia, they must have brought with them a nature-woiv 
ship, akin to that which subsequently appeared in India 
in the earliest hymns of the Vedas. Comj»arative Phi- 
lology, as we have before seen, has established the rule, 
that whatever words are common to all the seven Indo- 
European families must have been used in Central Asia 
before their dispersion, b'rom this rule Pictet f has in- 
ferred that the original Aryan tribes all worshiped the 
Heaven, the Earth, Sun, Fire, \^aler, and Wind. The 
ancestors of the Greeks must have brought with them 
into Hellas the worship of some of these elementary de- 
ities. And we find at least two of them. Heaven and 
^rth, represented in Hesiod's first class of the oldest dei- 
ties, Water is there in the form of Pontua, the Sea, and 
the other iJranids have the same elementary character. 

The oldest hymns in the Vedas mark the second devel- 
opment of the Aryan deities in India. The chief gods 
of this period are Indra, Varuiia, Agni, Savitri, Soma. 
Indra is the god of the air, directing the storm, the light- 
ning, the clouds, the rain ; Varuna is the all-embracing 
circle of the heavens, earth, and sea; Savitri or Surja 
is the Sun, King of Day, also called Mitra ; Agni is 
Fire ; and Soma is the sacred fermented juice of the moon- 
plant, often indeed the moon itself. 

As in India, so in Greece, there w'as a second develop- 

* Keats, in bis Hyperion, is the only modem poet who bos namA* 

spirit of the mighty Titanic deities and is able to speak 

" In the large utiennee of the early gods.” 
i* Pictet, Les Originca Indo-Earop4enes. 
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fiient of ^s. They conespond in tMs, thalT^e powers 
of natoie began, in both cases, to AHaimna a move distinct 
personality. Moreover, Indra, the god of the atmos* 
phete, be who wields the lightning, the thundeier, the 
god of storms and min, was the chief god in- the Vedic 
period. So also in G-reece, the chief god in this second 
period was Zeus. He also was the god of the atmosphere, 
the thunderer, the wieldcr of lightning. In the name 
' “ &UB ” is a reminiscence of Asia. Literally it means " the 
god,” and so was not at first a proper name. Its root is 
, the San.skrit Div, me.aning “ tu shine.” Hence the word 
Dem; God, in the Vedic Hymns, fpm which comes ©w 
and Acor in Greek, Dens in I^tin. Zrw nartp in Greek 
is Jupiter in Latin, fuming trom the Sanskrit 
Our English words “divine,” "divinity,” go back for their 
origin to the same Sanskrit root, Div. So marvellously 
do the wrecks of old beliefs come drifting down the sti-eara 
of time, borne up in those frail canoes which men caU 
words. In how many senses, higher and lower, is it true 
that " in the beginning was the Word." 

This most ancient deity, god of 8torm.s, ruler of the 
atmosphere, favorite divinity of the Aryan race in all its 
blanches, became Indra when he reached India, Jupiter 
when he arrived in Italy, Zeus when in Epirus he became 
tlm chief god of the Pelosgi, and was worshipped at that 
most ancient oracular temple of all Greece, j3odoi}a. To 
him in the Iliad (XYI 235) does Achilles pray, saying ; 
“O King Jove, Dodonean, Pelasgian, dwelling afar off, 
presiding over wintry Hodona.” A reminiscence of this 
old Pelasgian god long remained both in the liirin and 
Greek conversation, when, speaking of the weaiber, they 
c^led it Zeus, or Jupiter. Horace speaks of " cold Jupi- 
ter" and "bad Jupiter,” as we should speak cf a cold or 
nivy day. We alsc find in Horace (Odes HI. 2 ; 29) the 
archaic form of the word "Jupiter,” IHtspUer, which, ac^- 
cording to Lassen (1. 755),meaus “Kuler of Heaven” ; I'eing 
d^riyed from Djaus-piter. PiUr, in Sanskrit, originally 
pwant, says Lassen, liuler or Lowl as well as bather. 

In Arcwia and Boeotia the pelasgi declared that their 
<dt! deities were bom. By this is no doubt conveyed, the 
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historic consciousuess that these deities were not hroi^t 
to them from abroad, but developed gradually among 
themselves out of nameless powers of nature into human- 
ized and personal deities. In the old days it W&s hardly 
more than a fetich worship. H6rS was worshipped as a 
plank at Samos ; Athene, as a beam at Lindus ; the Pallas 
of Attica, as a stake; Jupiter, in one place, as a rock; 
Apollo, as a triangle. 

Together with Jupiter or Zeus, the Pelasgi worshipped ' 
Gaia or Mother Earth, in Athens, Sparta, Olympia, and 
other places. One of her names was DiftnS ; another was 
Rhea. lu Asia she was Cybele ; but everywhere she typi- 
fied the great productive power of nature. 

Another Pelasgic god was Helios, the Sun-Gk)d, wor- 
shipped with his sister Selene, the Moon. The Pelasgi 
also adored the darker divinities of the lower world. At 
Pylos and Elis, the king of Hades was worshipped as 
the awful Aldoneus ; and Persephonfe, his wife, w^as not the 
fair Kora of subsequent times, but the fearful Queen of 
Peath, the murderess, homologous to the savage wife of 
Civa, in tiie Hindoo Pantheon. To this age also belongs 
the worship of the Kabiri. nameless ])owcr3, perhaps of 
Phoenician origin, connected with the worship of fire in 
lipmnos and Sauiothrace. 

The Boric race, the second great source of the HeUenic 
family, entered Greece many hundreds of years after* the 
first great Pelasgic migration had spread itself through 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. It brought with it another 
class of gods and a different tone of worship. Their prin- 
cipal deities were Apollo and Artemis, though with these 
they also worshipped, as secondary deities, the Pelasgic 
gods whose homes they had invaded. The chief differ- 
ence between the Pelasgic and Donan conception of 
religion was, that with the first it was more emotional, 
Vith the second more moral ; the first was a mystic natu- 
ral religion, the second an intellectual human rdigion. 
Ottfried Miillerf says that the iKirian piety was strong, 
cheerful, and bright. They worshipped Daylight aAd 

* B. C. 1104. DUlUager. 

t Die Dorier, X 9. 
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Id^nlighl^ while the iPelasgians also reverencecT Night, 
Darkness, and Storm. Funeral solemnities and enthusi- 
astic oi^es did not smt the Dorian character. The Spar- 
tans had no splendid processions like the Athenians, but 
they prayed the gods “ to give them vi’hat was honorable 
and good”; and Zeus Ammon declared that the “calm 
solemnity of. the prayers of the Spartans was dearer to 
him than all the sacrifices of the Greeks.”* 

Two facts are to be noticed in connection with this 
primitive religion. One is the local distribution of the 
different deities and modes of worship through Greece. 
Kvery tribe had its own god and its own worship. In one 
place it was Zeus and Gaia; in another, Zeus and Cybele; 
in a third, Apollo and Artemis. At Samothrace prevailed 
the worship of the Heaven and the Earth.f Dione was 
worshipped with Zeus at Dodona.J The lonians were 
devoted to Poseid6n, god of the sea. In Arcadia, AthSn6 
jWas worshipped as Tritonia. Hermfis was adored on 
Mount Cyllene ; Eros, in Bceotia ; Pan, in Arcadia These 
local deities long remained as secondary gods, after the 
Pan-Hellenic worship of Olympus Jiod overthrown their 
supremacy. But one peculiarity of the Pre-Homeric 
reugion was, that it consisted in the adoration of different 
gods in different places. The religion of Hellas, after 
Homer, was the worship of the twelve great deities United 
on Mount Olympus. 

The second feet to be observed in this early mythology 
is the change of name and of character thrcuigh which each 
deity proceeds. Zeus alone retains the same name from 
the first § 

Among all Indo-European nations, the Heaven and the 
E^h were the two primordial divinities. The Big- Veda 
Calls them "the two great parents of the world.” At 

** Ottfried Mullrr, Die Dorier. 

'+ Vtttro, quoted by Maury. * 

J Dioae was the female Jupiter, her name meniing simply ‘'the god- 
dess/* ideutical with the Italic “Juno/* h>rmed from 

K But not the same character. At Dodoiia he was invoked as t^e 
Stenifd. Pausanias (X. c. 1% § 5} says that the p'icstesses of that 
shrine ussd this formula in their prayer “Zeus was, Zoiis ia, Zeus shsJl 
1 m 3 ! 0 great Zeus ! '* On 01ym|Ai£ he was not conceived as etemolg 
bnl only as immortal. 
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Dodon^ Somothiace, and Sparta th^ were woiehipped 
together. But while in ludu, Yaruna, the Heavens^ 
tinned to be an object of adoration in the Yedic or second 

? Briod, in Greece it faded early from the pnpnlar thought. 

his already shows the opposite genius of the two nations. 
To the Hindoos the infinite was all important, to the 
Greeks the finite. The former, therefore, retain the adora- 
tion of the Heavens, the latter that of the Earth. 

The Earth, Gaia, became more and more important to 
the Hellenic mind. Passing through various stages of 
development, she became, successively, Gaia in the first 
generation, Bhea in the second, and DdmStSr (r4 
Mother Earth, in the third. In like manner the Sun is 
successively Hyperi&n, son of Heaven and Earth ; HSlios, 
son of Hyperidn and Theia ; and riicebus- Apollo, son of 
Zeus and Latona. The Moon is first Phoebe, sister of 
Hyperidn; then Sel6nS, sister of Helios; and lastly 
Artemis, sister of Apollo. Pallas, probably meaning at. 
first "the virgin” became afterward identified with 
Athdn^, daughter of Zeus, as Pallas-Athen^. The Urania 
Fontus, the salt sea, became the Titan Oceanos, or Ocean, 
and in another generation Poseidfln, or Neptune. 

The early gods are symbolical, the later are personal 
The turning-point is reached when Kronos, Time, arrives. 
The children of Time and Earth are no longer vast shad- 
owy abstractions, but become historical characters, with 
biographies and personal qualities. Neither Time nor 
History existed before Homer ; when Time came. History 
began. 

The three male children of Time were Zeus, Poseiddn, 
and Had^s ; representing the three dimensions of space, 
'Height, Breadth, and Depth; Heaven, Ocean, and Hell. 
Hiey also represented the threefold progress of the human 
soul : its aspiration and ascent to what is noble and good, 
its descent to what is profound, and its sympathy with all 
that is va.rious ; in other words, its religion, its intelligence, 
and its affection. 

'The fable of Time dcvomnng bis children, and then 
reproducing them, evidently means the vicissitudes of 
customs and the departure and return of fashions. What- 
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cvor is boom must die ; but what has been , wiH be nga.t’n 
That Ei^, Love, should be at the origin of things fiom 
chaos, indicates the primeval attraction with which the 
order of the universe begins. The mutilation of ITranos, 
Heaven, so that he ceased to produce children, suggests 
the change of the system of emanation, by which the 
gods descend from tne infinite, into that of evolution by 
which they arise out of the finite. It is, in fact, the end 
of Asia, and the b^inning ot Europe ; for emanation 
M the law of the theologies of Asia, evolution that of 
Europe. Aphrodite, Beauty, was the last child of the 
H6&von8y,&D(i yet bom from tbe Ocean. Beauty is not 
the daughter of the Heavens and the Earth, but of the 
Heavens and the Ocean. The lights and shadows of 
the slqr, the tints of dawn, the tenderness of clouds, 
unite with the toss and curve of the wave in creating 
Bmuty. The beauty of outline appears in the soa, that 
of light and color in the sky.* 


§ 4 ffods qf the Poets. 

Herodotus says (II. 53), “ I am of opinion that Hesiod 
and Homer lived four hundred years before my time, and 
not more, and these were they who framed a theogony for 
Greeks, and gave names to the gods, and asugned to 
them honors and arts, and declared their several forms. 
But the poets, said to be before them, in my opinion, 
were after them.” 

That two poets should create a theologj' and a worship 
for a great people, and so unite its separate tribes into a 


* Rev. G. W, Cox (A Manual of Mytholo^jy, London, 1^57. The 
^ytiliology of the Aryan ITations, London, 1870) h.q.s hhowii much 
illgennity in his efforts to trace the m 3 rths and legends of^ the Greeks, 
'Oepnans, etc., back to some original metaphors in the old Vedir. speech, . 


. piost ol wmen relar/e to the tnovements of the 6un, anu me pnciiomena 
of the heavens. It seems probable that he chitjos this too far ; for why 
<^not later ages originate m^hs as well as the eariier ? The analomes 
by which he seeks to approxiniate Greek, Scandinavian, and Hind^ 
IKortes are often faneifid. And the snn plays so overwhelming a 
thb that it reminds one of tb^ pi^'ture in “ Hermann and Doto- 

of lAe traveller who looked at the sun till he could see nothing 


^'Schweben siahet ihr Bild^ wohin er die bheke nur wendot^* 
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commoDwealth of united states, seems to modem minds 
an absurdity. But the poets of Greece were its prophets. 
They received, intensified, concentrated, the tendencies of 
thought already in the air. All the drift was toward Pan- 
Hellenic worship and to a humanized theology, when 
the Homeric writers sang their song. 

The Greeks must be conceived of as a nation of poets ; 
hence all their mythology was poetry. Poetry was their 
life and joy, written or unwritten, sung or spoken. 
They were poets in the deeper sense of the word; not 
by writing verses, but by looking at all nature and all 
life from its poetic side. Their exquisite mythology 
arose out of these spontaneous instincts. The tendency 
ef the Greek mind was to vitalize and harmonize nature.* 

All the phenomena of nature, all the powers of the 
human soul, and all the events of life, became a marvel- 
lous tissue of divine story. They walked the earth, sur- 
rounded and overshadowed by heavenly attendants and 
supernatural powers. But a striking peculiarity of this 
immeuse spiritualism was that it was almost without 
superstition. Their gods were not their terror, but their 
delight. Even the great gods of Olympus were around 
them as invisible companions. Fate itself, the dark Moira, 
supremo power, mistress of gods and men, was met man- 
fully and not timorously. So strong was the human ele- 
ment, the sense of personal dignity and freedom, that the 
Greek lived in the midst of a supernatural world on equal 
terms. 

No doubt the elements of mythology are in all nations 
the same, cousisciiig of the facts of nature and the facts 
pf life. The heavens and the earth, day and night, the 
sun and moon, storms, fire, ocean, and rivers, love and 
beauty, life and progress, war, wisdom, doom, and chance, 
— these, among all nations, supply the material for myths. 
But while, with some races, these powers remain solemn 
abstractions, above and behind nature, among the Greeks 
they descended into nature aud turned to poetiy, ilhnnl- 
natiiig all of life. 

* Sec Le Sentiibcnt Seligieoz en Orece, d’Uomtie a Eschyla, par 
Jules Giiurd, Paris, IUtf9. • 
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I«t US imagme a Greek, possessed by the spirit of his 
nation and acquainted with its legendary hist(»y, visiting 
the holy places of that ideal l^d. *On the northern 
boundary he sees the towering summit of Olympus, on 
whose solemn heights reside the twelve great gods of his 
country. When the dark clouds roll along its defiles, 
and the lightning fiashes from their black depths, it is 
Zeus, striking with his thunderbolt some impious offender. 
There was held the great council of the Immortals. When 
the ocean was quiet, Poseid 6 n had left it to visit Olym- 
j)us. There came Hephaestos, quitting his subterranean 
fires and gloomy laborers, to jest and be jested with, sit- 
ting by his beautiful queen. There, while the sun 
hung motionless in mid-heaven, Apollo descended from 
his burning chariot to join the feast. Artemis and DS- 
m^ter came from the woods and fields to unite in the high 
assembly, and war was suspended while Ares made love 
to the goddess of Beauty. The Greek looked at Pamas- 
sus, " soaring snow-clad through its native sky,” with its 
Delphic cave and its Castalian fount, or at the neighbor- 
ing summits of Helicon, where Pegasus struck his hoof 
and Hippocr^ne gushed forth, and beb'eved that hidden 
in these sunny woods might perhaps be found the muses 
who inspired Herodotus, Homer, .^schylus, and Pindar. 
He could go nowhere without finding some snot over 
which hung the charm of romantic or tender association. 
Within every brook was hidden a Naiad ; by the side of 
every tree lurked a Dryad ; if you listen, you. may hear 
the Oreads caUing among the mountains; if jmu come 
cautiously around that bending hill, you mav catch a 
glimpse of the great Pan liimself. "^^Tien the moonlight 
showers filled the forests with a magical light, 0110 might 
see the untouched Artemis gliding rapiiUy among the , 
mossy tninks. Beueath, in the deep abysses of earth, . 
rejgned the gh-omy Pluto with the sad Persephone, home- 
sick for the upper air. By the sea-shore Pretona wound 
his horn, the Sirens sang tlieir fatal song among the rocks, 
the Nereids and Oceanides gleamed beneath the green 
waters, the vast Amphitrite stmtehed her wide-erohraein^ 
atins, and Thetis with her water-nymphs lived in their 
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sabmarine grottos. Wbeii the morning dawned, Eds, or 
Autc^ went before the chariot of the Suii, dropping flow- 
era upon the earth.' Every breeze which atiired the tree- 
tops WM a god, going on some enand for iEolus. The joy 
of inspired thought was breathed into the soul by Phoe- 
bus ; the genial glow of life, the festal mirth, and the glad 
revel were the gift of Dionysos. All nature w'us alive 
with some touch of a divine presence. So, too, every spot 
of Uellus was made interesting by some legend of Hercu- 
les, of Theseus, of Prom^theiis, of the great Dioscuri, of 
Minos, or Deedalus, of Jason and the Argonauts. The 
Greeks extended their own bright life backward through 
history, and upward through heroes and demigods to Zeus 
himself. 

" In Homer, the gods are very human. They have 
few traits of divinity, scarcely of dignity. Their ridicule 
of Vulcan is certainly coarae; the threats of Zeus are 
brutal. * 

As a family, they live together on Olympus, feasting, 
talking, making love, making war, deceiving each other, 
an^ry/ and reconciled. They feed on nectar and ambrosia, 
which makes them immortal; just as the Amrita makes 
the Hindoo gods so. So in the Iliad we see them at 
their feast, ■with Vulcan handing each the cup, pouring 
out nectar for them all. "And then inextinguishable 
laughter arose among the immortal gods, when they saw 
Vulcan bustling through the mansion. So they feasted 
all day till sundown ; nor did the soul want anything of 
the equal feast, nor of the beautiful harp which Apollo 
held, nor of the Muses, who accompanied him, responding 
in turn with delicious voice.” 

"But when the splendid light of the sun was sunk, 
they retired to repose, each one to his house, which re- 
nowned Vulcan, lame of both legs, had built. .But Olym- 
pian Zeus went to his couch, and laid down to rest beaida 
white-armed H6r§.”* 

Or sometimes they fight together, or with mortals; 
iniMiances of both appear in the Iliad. It must be 
admitted that they do not appear to advantage in these 

* Iliad, Book I. v. 600 . 
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eonflicts. The^ ususlly mt the worst of it, and go 
to Zens to complain. In the Twenty-first Bool^ they 
fight together. Ares against Athene, AthgnS also against 
his helper, Aphrodi6§ ; Poscidfin and H&rfi against Apollo 
and Artemis, Vulcan against the river god, Scamander. 
Ar3s called Ath^no impudent, and threatened to chastise 
her. <• She seized a stone and struck him on the neck, and 
relaxed his knees. Seven acres he covered falling, and 
his back was defiled with dust ; but Pallas- Athene jeered 
at him ; and when AphroditS led him away groaning 
frequently, Pallas-Ath^nS sprang aiter, and smote her 
with her hand, dissolving her knees and dear heart 
Apollo was afraid of PoseidQn, and declined fighting with 
him when challenged, for which Aitemis rebuked him. 
On this, H6r6 tells her that she can kill stags on‘ the 
mountains, but is afraid to fight with her betters, and then 
proceeds to punish her, holding both the hands of Artemis 
in one of hers, and beating her over the head With her 
own bow. A disgraceful scene altogether, we must con- 
fess, and it is no wonder that Plato was scandalized 
by such stories. 

Thus purely human were these gods; spending the 
summeri.s dey in feasting beneath the open sky ; going 
home at sundown to sleep, like a parcel of great boys and 
girls. ^ They are immortal indeed, and can make men* so 
sometimes, but cannot always prevent the deatli of a 
favorite. Above them all broods a terrible pow^er, might- 
ier than themselves, the d^irk Pate and irresistible Neces- 
sity. For, after all, as human gods they were like men, 
subject tf> the laws of nature. Yet as men, tliey a?e free, 
and in the feeling of their freedom sonietimcs jT-aist and 
defy fate. 

The Homeric gods move through the air like birds, like 
Wind, like lightning. They are stronger than men, and 
■larger. ArAs, overthrown by Pallas, covers seven acres of 

C nd; when wounded by DiomMfes he bellowed as 
as nine or ten thousand men, says tinr accurate 
Homer. The bodies of the gods, inexpressibly beautiful, 
raid commonly invisible, are, whenever seen l)y men, in, 
an aureola of light In Bomer, Apollo is the god of 
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archeiy, prophecy, and music. He is the far-darter. ^ 
shoots' his arrows at the Greeks, because his prophet had 
been ill-treated. “He descended from Olympus," says 
Homer, " enraged in heaa-t, having hi^ bow and quiver on 
his shoulders. But as he moved the shafts rattled on the 
shoulders of him enraged ; and he went onward like the 
night. Then he sat near the ships, and sent an arrow, 
and dreadful was the clangor of the silver bow.” 

I^ter in the Iliad he appears again, defending the 
Trojans and deceiving Achilles. In the Homeric Hymn 
his birth on Delos is sweetly told ; and how, when he was 
born. Earth smiled around, and all the goddesses shouted. 
Themis fed him on nectar and ambrosia ; then he sprang 
up, called for a lyre and bow, and said he would declare 
henceforth to men the will of Jove : and Delos, exulting, 
became covered with flowers.* 

The Second Book of the lUad begins thus; “The 
rest, both gods and horse-arraying men, slept all the 
night; but Jove sweet sleep possessed not; but ho pon- 
dered how he might destroy many at the Greek ships, and 
honor Achilles. But this device appeared best to his 
mind, to send a fatal dream to Agamemnon. And he said, 
‘Haste, pernicious dream, to the swift .ships, and bid 
Agamemnon arm tlie Acb/eans to take wide-streeted Troy, 
sinbe Juno has persuaded all the gods to her \vill.’” 

This was simply a lie, sent for tlie destruction of the 
Greeks. 

In the First Book, Jupiter complains lo Thetis that Juno 
is alwa3’^a scolding him, and good right had she to do so. 
Presently she conies in and accuses him of plotting some- 
thing secretly with Thetis, and never letting her know 
his plans. He answers her hy accusations of perversity : 
"Thou art always suspecting; hut thou shalt produpe no 
effect, hut be further from my heart." He then is so un- 
gentlemanly as to threaten her with corporal puni.shment. 
The gods murmur; but Vulcan interiroses as a peace- 
maker, saying, " There vviU be no enjoyment in our de- 
lightful banquet if yon twain thus contend.” Then he 

* Uar^ret Fuller used to distinguish Apollo end Bacchus as GeniUa 
and Geiiiahty. 
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arose and placed the double cup in her hands an^ said, 
*' Be patient, my mother, lest I again behoM thee beaten, 
and cannot help thea” 

He here refers to a time when Jupiter hung his wife up 
in mid-heaven with anvils tied to her heels ; and when 
Vulcan untied them he was pitched from Olympus down 
into the island of l^mnos, whence came his lameness. 
A rude and brutal head of a household was the poetic 
Zeus. 

No doubt other and much more sublime ^news of the 
gods are to be found in Homer. Thus (II. XV. 80) he 
compares the motion of Juno to the rapid thought of 
a traveller, who, having visited many countries, says, “ I 
was here,” “I was tJieie.” Such also is the description 
(II. XIII. 17) of Neptune de.sceudmg from the top of 
Samothrace, with the hiUs and forests trembling beneath 
his immortal feet. Infinite power, infinite faculty, the 
gods of Homer possessed; but these were only human 
faculty and power pushed to the utmost. Notiiing is 
more beautiful than the description of the sleep of Jupiter 
and Jnuo, “ imparadised in each other’s arms ” (11. XIV. 
350), while the divine earth produced benedth them a bed 
of floweis, softly lifting them from the ground. But the 
picture is eminently Iminan; quite as much so as that 
which Milton has imitated from it. 

After Homer and Hesiod, among the Greek poets, 
come the lyrists. Callinus, the Ephesian, made a reli- 
gion of patjiotism. Tyrtfeus (b. a. 680), somewhat later, 
^f SpsT+a, was devoted to the same theme. Pindar, 
the Thebaii, began his career (b. c. 494) in the time of 
the conquests of Darius, and composed one of his Py- 
thian ode.s in the year of the battle of ^Marathon. He 
taught a divine retribution on good and evil; taughi that 
" the bitterest end awaits the pleasure that is coiilraiy to 
right," * taught moderation, and that “ a man sdiould al- 
ways keep in view the bounds and limits of things.""f 
He declared that “ Law was the ruler of gods and men.*’ 
Moreover, he proclaimed that g<xls and men were of one 
flQaily, and though the gods were far higher, yet that 

Isthmian, VI. t Pj’thian, II. 
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■/impthing divine was in all men* And in a famoni 
fragment (quoted by Bunsen ■!•) he calls mankind the ma* 
jestic offspring of earth ; mankind, “ a gentle race, beloved 
of heaven.” 

The tragic poet, .^schylus, is a figure like that of Mi- 
chael An g filo in Italian art, grand, sombre, and possessed 
by his ideas. The one which rules him and runs darkly 
through aU his tragedies is the supreme power of Nemesis, 
the terrible de.stiny which is behind and above gods 
and men. The favorite theme of Greek tragedy is the 
conflict of fate and freedom, of the inflexible Liws of 
nature with the passionate longings of man, of " the emer- 
gency of the case with the despotism of the rule.” This 
conflict appears most vividly in the story of Prome- 
theus, or Forethought ; he, " w'hose godlike crime was to 
be kind”; he who resisted the torments and tenors of 
Zeus, relying on his own fierce mind-J, In this respect, 
PromAtheus in his suffering is like Job in his sufferings. 
I^ch refuses to say he is wrong, merely to pacify God, 
when he docs not see that he is wrong. As PromAtheus 
maintains liis inflexible purpose, so Job holds fast his 
integrity. 

Sophocles is the most devout of the Greek tragedians, and 
reverence lor the gods is constantly enjoined in his trag^ 
dies. One striking passage is where Antigone is asked if she 
had di8obe)"ed the laws of the country, and replies, "Yes^ 
for they wore not the laws of God. They did not pr<> 
ceed from Justice, wiio dwells with the Immortals. Nor 
dared I, in obeying the laws of mortal man, disobey those^ 
of the undying gods. For the gods live from eternity, 
and their beginning no man knows. I know that I mu^ 
die for this offence, and 1 die willingly. 1 must have 
died at some time, and a premature death I account a gain, 
as finishing a lifo filled wdth sorrows.” § This argument 
reminds us of the higher-law discussions of the anti- 
slavery conflict, and the religious defiance of the fugitiva 
slave law by ail honest men. 

* Kemeui, VI 

t Ood iti History. IV. lU 

i Atrooem oniauim Catonis.” — Horace. 

I Antigom^ 450. 
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Euripides represents the reaction against the roligious 
tragedy. His is the anti-religious tragedy. It is a sneer- 
ing defiance of the religious sentiment, a direct teach- 
ing of pessimism. Bunsen God in Histoiy ”) goes at 
length into the proof of this statement, showing that in 
Euripides tlie theology of the poets encoui^ered and 
submitted to the same sceptical reaction whi^ followed 
in philosophy the divine teachings of Plato.* After 
this time Greek poetry ceased to be the organ of Greek 
reli^on. It is true that we have subsequent outbreaks 
of devout song, as in the hynm of Cleanthes, the stoic, 
who fallowed Zeno as teacher in the Porch (b. c. 260). 
Though this belongs rather to philosophy than to poetry, 
yet on account of its truly monotheistic and also devout 
quality, I add a translation here : f — 


Greatest of the gods, Qod with many names, God over-ruling and ruling 
all things ! 

Zerus, origin of nature, governing the universe by law, 

All hail ! For it is right for mortals to address thee ; 

Since wo are thy offspring, and we alone of all 

That live and creep on earth have the power of imitative speech. 

Therefore mil 1 praise thee, and hymn forever thy power. 

T^ee the wide heaven, which surrounds the earth, obeys ; ' 

Following where thou wilt, willingly obeying thy law. 

Thou boldest *.t thy service, in thy mighty hands. 

The two-edged, flaming, immortal thunderbolt, 

Before whose ilash all nature trembles. 

Thou \ule8t in tlie common reason, wliich goes through all. 

And appears mingled in all thingc, gieat or small, 

Which, filling all nature, is king of all existences. 

Nor without thee, O Deit}", does aiiythingr hapj^en in the world, 

From the divine f^thereal pole to the great ocean, 

VI— __ I I ■. n 'll ^ 
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k But thou also art able to bring to order that which chaotic, 

Qivii^ form lo what is formless, and making the discordant friendly ; 
So reducing all variety to unity, and even making good out of evil. 
Thus, through all nature is one great law. 


’ * Yet,^ even in Enripide?, we meet a strain like that (Hccul^ line 
, 8W))« which we may render as follows : — 

* l^'or» though perhaps we may be helpiLSS slaves. 

Yet are the gods most stroijg, and them 
Sifcs Law supreme. The gods are uLderiaw, — 

So do we judge, — and thei'efore we la.u live 
While ngnt and wrong stand separate forever.'* 

+ See the original in Herdei^s Greek text, Helleniache Blumenleee, 
IHBd ill Gudwortli’a Intellectual Syatciu. 
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Wbinh (ml; the vi<J[(»l eeek to diaohey, — 

Poor fools ! who lone for Lappineasi 

Bat will not see nor hear the divine commands. 

But do thou, b ZeuB, ^-bestow<ir, cloud-compeller f 
Ruler of thunder I guard men from sad error. 

Father ! disjtel the plonda of the soul, and let us follow 
The }aw8 of thy great and just reign ! 

That we may be honored, let us honor thee again, 

Cbnniing thy great deeds, as is proper for mortals. 

For nothing can be better for gods or men 

Than to adore with periietual hynuis the Isw common to all. 

The result of our investigation thus far is, tliat beside 
all the polytheistic and anthropomorphic tendencies of 
the old religion, there yet lingered a faith in one supreme 
God, ruler of all things. This is the general opinion of 
the best writers. For example, Welcker tlnis speaks of 
the original substance of Greek religion : • — 

“ In the remotest poriod of Greek antiquity, we meet the 
words 6*6s and iaiftatv, and the nnmes Zt6v and Kpoviuv ; any- 
thing older than whicli is not to be found in this religion. 
Accordingly, the gods of thcpo tribes were from the first gen- 
ers^lly, if not universally, heavenly and spiritual beings. Zens 
was the immortal king of heaven, iu opposition to everything 
visible and temporal. This afiords us a permanent back- 
ground of universal ideas, behind all special conceptions or local 
appelbitams. We recognize ns present in the beginnings of 
Ore.ek history the highest mcnt.al aspirntioiis belonging to man. 
Wo can thus avoid the mistaken doubts coneerniug this reli- 
gion, which caroe from the influence of the subsequent maui- 
fostatious, going back Lo the deep root from which they have 
sprung. The Divine Spirit has always been m-anifested in the 
feelings oven of the most imoultivated peoples. Afterwards, 
in trying to bring this feeling into distinct consciousness, the 
varions childish conceptions and imperfect views of religious 
things arise.” 


§ 5. Th'Z Gods of the Artists. 

The artists, following the poets, developed still further 
the divinely human character of the gods. The architects 
of the temples gave, in their pure and harmonious forms, 
the conception of religious beauty and majesty. Standing 

* Welcker, Oriescbisclie Odtlerlehre, § 26. 
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in some open elevated position, their snowy surface bathed 
in sunshine, they stood in serene strength, the types of a 
bright and joyful religion. A superstitious worship seeks 
caves and darkness ; the noble majesty of the Greek 
temples said plainly that they belonged to a religion of 
light and peaca ' « 

The sculptor worked originally in company with the 
architect. The statues were meant to adorn the temples, 
the temples were made as frames and pedestals for the 
statues. The marble forms stood and walked on the pedi- 
ments and gave life to the frieze. They animated the 
exterior, or sat, calm and strong, in the central shrine. 

The poets, in giving a moral and human character to 
the gods, never quite forgot their origin as powers of 
nature. J upiter Olympus is atill the god of the sky, the 
thunderer. Neptune is the ruler of the ocean, the carth- 
slmker. Phoebus-Apollo is the sun-god. Artemis^ is the 
moonlight, pure, chaste, and cold. But the sculptors 
finally leave behind these reminiscences, and in their 
hands the deities become purely moral beings. On the 
brow of Jupiter sits a majestic calm ; he is no angry 
wielder of the thunderbolt, but the gracious and powerful 
ruler of the three worlds. This conception grew up 
gradually, until it was fully realized by Phidias in his 
statues at Olympia and Elis. Tranquil powei and vic- 
torious repose appear even in the standing Jupiters, in 
which last the god appears as more youthful and active. 

The conception of Jupiter by Phidias was a great ad- 
vance un that of Homer. He, to be sure, professed to 
take his idea from the famous passage of the Iliad where 
Jove shakes his ambrosial curls and bends his awful 
brows ; and, nodding, shakes heaven and earth. That 
might be his text, but the sermon which he preached was 
far higher than it. This was the great statue of J upiter, 
his masterpiece, made of ivory and gold for the temple at 
Olympia, where the games were celebrated '-y the united 
Hellenic race. These famous games, which occurred every 
fifth year, letting five days, calling together all Greece, 
were to this race what the Passover was to the J ewiah 
nation, sacred, venerable, blending divine worship and 
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human joy. These games were a chronology, a constiln- 
tion, and a church to the Pan-Hellenic race. All epochs' 
were reckoned from them as events occurring in such 
or such an Olympiad. The first Olympiad was seven 
hundred and seventy-six years before Christ; and a 
large part of our present knowledge of ancient chrono- 
logy depends on these festivals. They bound Greece 
together as by a constituliuii ; no persons unless of 
genuine Hellenic blood being allowed to contend at them, 
and a truce being proclaimed for all Greece while they 
lasted. 

Here at Olympia, while the games continued, all Greece 
came together; the poets and lii-storians declaimed their 
compositions to the grand audience ; opinions were inter- 
changed, knowledge communicated, and the national life 
received both stimulus and unity. 

And here, over all, presided the great Jupiter of Phidias, 
wi thin a Doric temple, sixty-eight feet high, ninety-five 
wide, and two hundred and thirty long, covered with 
sculptures of Pentelic marble. The god was seated on his 
throne, made of gold, ebony, and ivory studded with pr^ 
ciotis stones. He was so colossal that, though seated, his 
head nearly reached the roof, and it seemed as if he would 
bear it away if he rose. There sat the monarch, his head, 
neck, breast, and arms in massive proportions ; the lower 

E art of the body veiled in a flowing mantle ; bearing in 
is right hand a statue of Victory, in his left a sceptre 
witli his eagle on the top ; the Hours, the Seasons, and the 
Graces around him ; his feet oir the mysterious Sphinx ; 
and on his face that marvellous expression of blended 
majesty and sweetness, which we know not oirly by the 
accounts of eyewitnc3Se,s, hut by the numerous imitations 
and copies in marble which have come down to us. One 
cannot fail to see, evMi in these copies, a wonderful ex- 
pression of power, wisdom, and gooiluess. The head, 
with leonine locks of hair and thickly rolling beard, 
expresses power ; the broad brow and fixed gaze of the 
eyes, wisdom ; while the sweet smile of the lips indicates 
goodness. The tlirone was of cedar, ornamented with 
gold, ivory, ebony, and precious stones. The sceptre was 
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oompt^ed of. every kind of metal The stAtiw was forty- 
feet high, on a p^estal of twelve feet To ^e -withotit 
hayiim. seen this statue was regarded by the Gh»eks as 
almost as great a calamity as not to have been initiat^ 
hsto tlie mysteries.* ' » 

In like manner the poetic conception of Apollo was 
inferior to that of the sculptor. In the mind of the latter 
Phoebus is nut merely an archer, not merely a prophet 
and a singer, but the entire manifestation of genius. He 
is inspiration ; be radiates poetry, music, eloquence from 
His sublime figure. The Phidian Jupiter is lost to us, 
except in copies, but in the Belvedere Apollo we see how 
sculptor could interpret the highest thought of the Hel- 
^Wic mind. He who visits this statue by night in the 
Vatican Palace at Home, seeing it by torchlight, has, per- 
haps, the most wonderful impression left ou his imagina- 
tion which art can give. After passing tlirough the long 
galleries of the Vatican, where, as the torches advance, 
armies of statues emerge from the darkness before you, 
gaze ou you with marble countenance, and sink back into 
the darkuess behind, you reach at last the small circular 
hall which contains the Apollo. The effect of torchlight 
is to make the statue seem more alive. One limb, one 
feature, one expression after another, is brought out as the ■ 
torches move ; and the wonderful form becomes at last 
instinct v/ith life. Milman has described the statue in a 
few glowing but unexaggerated lines : — 

“For mild he seemed, os in Elysian bowers. 

Wasting, in careless the joyous hours : 

Haughty, as hards haVe sung, with princeljjr sway 
Curbing the ilerce flame-hi'eathing steeds oi da^ ; 

Beauteous, as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid, on Delphi's haunted steep.” 

All, all divine , no struggling muscle ^lows, 

' Through heaving vein no mantling lift blood Hows, 

But, animate with Deity alone. 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone. ’ t 

, hk Buch a statue we see the human creative genius 
It is a magnificent reprtjsentation of the mind ^ 

. f €MSbUA Mulh^r, History of Greek Art, §g 115, B47. 

’ f Oklord Tihse Poems, Poem for 1812. 

, . 13 
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of Greece, that fountain of original thought from which 
came the Songs of Homer and the Dialogues of Plato, 
that unfaUiug source of history, tragedy, lyric poetry, 
scientific investigation. In the Belvedere Apollo we see 
expressed at once the genius of Homer, Aristotle, Hero^« 
otus, .^chylus, Pindar, Thales, and Plato. 

With Apollo is associated his sister Artemis, or Dimm^' 
another exquisite conception of Greek thought. Not the 
cold and cruel Diana of the poets ; not she who, in her 
prudish anger, turned Actajon into a stag, who siew Orion, 
who’ slew the children of Niobe, and demanded the 
death of Ix)higenia. Very different is the beautiful * 
Diana of the sculptors, the Artemis, or untf*uched one, 
chaste as moonlight, a wild girl, pure, free, noble; the 
ideal of youthful womanhood, who can share with man 
manly exercises and open-air sports, and add to manly 
strength a womanly grace. So she seems in the statue ; 
in swift motion, the air lifting her tunic from her noble 
limbs, whiJe she draws a shaft from the quiver to kill a 
hind. No Greek cduld' look at such a statue, and not 
learn to reverence the purity and nobleness of woman- 
hood. 


Poll as- Athene was the goddess of all the liberal arts 
jind sciences. In battle she proves too strong for Arfis or 
Mars, as scientific war is always too strong for that wild, 
furious war which Mars represented. She was the civil- 
izer of mankind. Her name Pallas means "virgin,” and 
l^er name Atli'^ne was supposed to be the same as the 
E^ptian Meitij, reversed; thongh modern scholars deny 
this etymology. 

The Parthenon, standing on the summit of Athens, built 
of white marble, was surrounded by columns 34 feet high. 
It was 230 feet long, 102 feet wide, and 68 high, and was 
perhaps the most perfect building ever luised by man. 
Every part of its exterior was adorned with Phidian 
sculpture ; and within stood the statue of AthSnS herself, 
in ivory and gold, by the same mascer hand. Another 
colossal statue cf the great goddess stood on the summit 
of the Acropolis, and her polished brazen helmet and 
shield, flashing in tile sun, could be seen far out at sea by 
approaching Athens. 
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!(%e Greek aculpton^ in creating these wonderfid id^s, 
verb always feeling after God ; but for l^od incarnate, 
God in man. They sought for and represented each 
divine element in human nature. They were prophets 
of the future development of humanity. They showed 
how man is a partaker of the divine nature. If they 
humanized Deity, they divinized humanity. 


§ 6. The Gods of the PhUosophers. 

The problem which the Greek philosophers set them- 
selves to solve was the origin of things. As we have 
found a double element of race and religion running 
through the history of Greece, so we find a similar dualism 
in its philosophy. An element of realism and another of 
idealism are in opposition until the time of Plato, and 
are first reconciled by that great master of thought. Eeal- 
ism appeal’s in the Ionic nature.-philos6phy ; idealism in 
Oiphism, the schools of Pythagoras, and the Eleatic school 
of Southern Italy. 

Both these classes of tliinkers sought for some central 
unity beneath the outward phenomena. Thales the Mile- 
sian (B c. 600) said it was water. His disciple, Anaximan- 
der,' called it a cLrotic matter, containing in itself a motive- 
power which would take the universe through successive 
creations and destructions His successor, Anaximenes, 
concluded the infinite substance to be air. IferacliLas of 
Ephesus (b. c. oOO) declared it to he fire ; by which he 
meant, not physical fire, but the principle of antagtmism'. 
$ 0 , by watery Thales must have intended the fluid element 
in things. For that Thales was not a mere .materialist 
appears from the sayings which have been Tej:«orr,ed as 
ooraing from him, such as this : " Of all things, the oldest 
is Qpod ; the most beautiful is the world ; the swiftest iS' 
thot^hti the wisest is tima” Or that other, that, 
"Death does not differ at all from life’' Thales also 
.liaught that a Divine power was in all things. The. suc- 
jSBi^r of Heraclitus, Anaxagoras (b. c. 494), first distin- 
j||uiaked God from the worid, mind from matter, leaving ' 
an ittdepmident existence 
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While 'the Greek colonies in Asia Minor developed 
thus the Asiatic form of philosophy, the colonies in Magna 
Gimcia unfolded the I^an or ideal side. Of these^' 
Fjrthagoras was the earliest and most conspicuons. Bom, 
at Samos ( 9 . c. 584), he was a contempoiaiy of Thales of 
Miletus. He taught that God was one ; yet not outsioUi. 
of the world, but in it, wholly in every part, overseO* 
ing the beginnings of all things and their combinations.* 

The head of the Italian school, known as Eleatics, was 
Xenophanes (bom tB. c. 600), who, says ZeUer,f both a 
philosopher and a poet, taught first of ^ a perfect mono* 
theism. He declared God to be the one and all, eternal, 
almighty, and perfect being, being all sight, feeling, and 
. perception. He is both infimte and finite. If he were 
only finite, he could not he ; if he were only infinite, he 
could not exist. He lives in eternity, and exists in time.j; 

Parmenides, scholar and successor of Xenophanes at 
Elea, taught that God, as pure thought, pervaded all 
nature. Empedocles (about B. c. 460) § followed Xeno- 
phanes, though introducing a certain dualism into his 
physics. In theology he was a pure monotheist, declar- 
ing God to be the Absolute Being, sufiicieut for himself, 
and related to the world as unity to variety, or love to 
discord. We can only recognize God by the divine 
element in ourselves. The bad is what is separate from 
God, and out of liarmony with him. 

After this came a sceptical movement, in which Goigias, 
a disciple of Empedocles (b. c. 404) and Protagoras the 
Ahderite, taught the doctrine of nescience. The latter 
said : " Whether there are gods or not we cannot say, and 
life is too short to find out.”ll Prodicus explained religion 

* '0 Otbf c!f ■ ifor^rof ovK, ujt Tivh {nrovoOiTiP, iterbi rbs 
ffiOM ' dXV avrff dXos 4p iwl^Koirof Tanas yepittenas icai 

K^dff€m tQp SKisOf. — Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad gentes. 

4" Mmiotheisiii among the Oi'eeks, translated in the Contemporary Re- 
Tiew, Mareli, 1867. Victor Coumn, Fragments de Philosophic Anciemtie. 

^Quotations irnm Anstotle, in Bixner, 1, § 75, 

Rixiier, Zeller, and the poem of Empedocles nn the Nature of 
CT€pl cs|)eciall^ the commencement of the Third Book, 

rainons doctrine, that ‘‘man is the measure of all things,*’ meaiil 
tluA there is nothing tine but that which appeal's to man to be so 
at any moment. He taught, a« we should now say, the subjectivity of 
kuovuedge. 
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firanded in utility, Critias derived ib> fircan stateoraft 
aigued that if idigion was founded in liuman natole, 
fdl men would worship the same gods. This view be- 
came popular in Greece at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War, Euripides, as we have seen, was a sceptic; Those 
who denied the popular gods were persecuted by the 
Athenians, but ' the Hceptical spirit was not checked by 
this course* Anaxagoras escaped with his life only 
through the powerful protection of Pericles. Protagoras 
^was sentenced to death, and his writings were burned. 
Dionnes was denounced as an atheist, and a lew^ of 
a<talent was offered to any one who should kill him. For 
an unbelieving age is apt to be a persecuting one. When 
the kernel of religion is gone, more stress is laid on keep- 
ing the .shell untouched. 

It was in the midst of these dilapidated opinions that 
Socrates came, that wonderful phenomenon in human 
history. A marvellous vision, glorifying humanity ! He 
may hp considered as having created the science of ethics. 
Ho first taught the doctrine of divine providence, declar- 
ing that we can only know God in his works. He placed 
religion on the basis of humanity, proclaiming the well- 
being of man to be the end of the universe. He preferred 
the study of final causes to that of efficient causes. He' 
did not deny the inferior deities, but regarded them only 
as we regard angels and archangels, saints ajjd prophets ; 
as finite beings, above man, but infinitely below the Su- 
preme Being. Beverence for such beings is quite consist- 
etot with the purest monotheism. 

In Plato, says Eixner.f the two polar tendencies of 
Greek philosophy were harmonized, and realism and 
idealism brought into accord The school of realism 
t^MSQ|mized time, variety, motion, multiplicity, and nature ; 
IwMost substance, unity, eternity, and spirit The other, 
ideed Eleatic school, recognized unity, l«ut lost variety, 
eternity, but ignored time, accepte(l being, but oimU 
life and movement . 

; Bfl Wore cited, 

f WMbichte dM PldloBopbie. 
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The three vi^s may be thus compared 


Italian Philosophy, 
or Eleatic. 

The One. 

Unity. 

^ing. 

PanOieism. 

Substance. 


Plato. 

The One in 
Unity and Variety. 
Life. 

Divine in Nature. 
Substance and 
Manifestation. 


Ionian or Aaiatio 
Atomia. 

The All. 

Variety. 

Motion. * 
Naturalism. 

Phenomena 


The philosophy of Plato was the scientific completicm 
of that of Socrates. Socrates took his intellectual depart- 
ure from man, and inferred nature and God. Plato 
assumed God, and inferred nature and man. He made 
goodness and nature godlike, by making God the sub- 
stance in each. His was a divine philosophy, 'since he 
referred all facts theoretically and practically to God as 
the ground of their being. 

The style of Plato singularly combined analysis and 
synthesis, exact definition with poetic life. His magnifi- 
cent intellect aimed at uniting precision in details with 
universal coinpi’eheiision.* 

Plato, as regards his method of thought, was a strict and 
determined transcendentali.'it. He declared philosophy to 
be the science of unconditioned being, and asserted thfit ’ 
this was knowMi to the soul by its intuitive reason, which 
is the oigan of all philosophic insight. The reason per- 
ceives substance, the understanding only phenomena. 
Being (to which U the reality in all actuality, is ill 

the ideas or thoughts of God ; and nothing exists or 
appears outwardly, except by the force of this indwelling 
idea. The word is the true expression of the nature ot 
every object ; for each has its dhine and natural name, 
beside its accidental human appellation. Philosophy is 
the recollection of what the soul has seen of things and 
their names. 

The life and essence of all things is from God. Plato’s 


* The sentence which Plato wrots over his door, dyev/j^rpirrot 
piobahlv moans, ' * Let no one enter who has not definite thoughts/' 
So Goethe declared that ouUim went deepest into the mysteries af nature. 
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ido^ of God is of the purest and highee^lldbd. God is o^e, 
he is Spirit, ho is the supreme and only real hmng, he is 
the ci^tor of all things, his providence is over aH events. 
He avoids pantheism on one side, by making Ged a dis- 
tinct personal intelligent will; and polytheism on the 
other, by making him absolute, and therefore one. 
Hlato's theolc^y is pure theism.* 

Ackermann, in " The Christian Element in Plato,” "f says : 
The Platonic theology is strikingly near that of Chris- 
tianity in regard to God’s being, existence, name, and 
attributes. As regards the existencie of God, he argues 
ftom the movements of nature for the necksity of an 
original principle of motion. J But the real Platonic faith 
in God, like that of the Bible, rests on immediate knowl- 
edge. He gives no definition of the essence of God, but 
8ay3,§ “ To find the Maker and Father of this All is hard, 
and having found him it is impossible to utter him.” But 
the idea of Goodness is the best expression, as is .also 
that of Being, though neither is adequate. Tlie vikble 
Sun is the image and child of the Good Being. Just so 
4;he Scripture calls God the Father of light. Yet the idea 
of God was the object and aim of his whole pliilosophy ; 
therefore he calls God the Beginning and the End ;|| iuld 
"the Measure of all things, much more than man, as some 
people have said ” (refemng to Protagoras, who taught that 
" man wa't the measure of all things So even Aristotle 
declared that “since God is the ground of all being, the 
first philosophy is theology”; and Eusebius mentions 
that Plato thought that no one could imderstand human 
things who did not first look at divine things; and tells a 
story of an Indian who met Socrates in Athens and asked 
him how lie must begin to philosophize. He replied that ♦ 
he must reflect on human life; whereupon the Indian 
Jsi^hed and said that as long as one did nol' understand 
divine things he could know nothing about, human things. 
There is no doubt that Plato was a monotheist, and 


For Proofs, see Aokennann, Gudworth, Tayler Lewis,, and the Kew<* 
[landei, October, 1869. 



Pffge !26, German edition. 
TiitiaBUs, IX. 


t Laws, X. 898. 
y Laws^ IV. 715. 
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.believed in one'<God, and when he spoke of gods in the 
plural, was only using the common form of speech, 
many educated heathen were monotheists has been suffi- 
ciently proved ; and even Augustine admits that the mere 
.use of the word “gods” proved nothing against it, lince 
the Hebrew Bible said, “ the God of gods has spoken.” 

Aristotle (d. c. 384), the first philologiaii and natural- 
ist of antiquity, scholar of Plato, called “ the Scribe of 
Nature,” and “a reversed Plato,” differing diametrically 
from his master in his methods, arrived at nearly the 
same theological result, lie taught that there were first 
truths, known by their own evidence. He comprised all 
notions of existence in that of the KSo-ftot, in which were 
the two spheres of the earthly and heavenly. * The 
earthly sphere contained the changeable in the transient ; 
the heavenly sphere contained the changeable in the per- 
manent. Above both spheres is God, who is unchangea- 
ble, permanent, and unalterable. Aristotle, however, omits 
God as PbDvidcnce, and conceives him less personally 
than is done hy Plato. 

In the Stoical system, theism becomes pantheism.* 
Tltere is one Being, who is the substance of all things, 
from whom the universe flows forth, and into whom it 
returns in regular cycles. 

Zeller i* sums up bis statements on this point thus: 
" From all that has been said it appears that the Stoics did 
not think of God and the world as different beings. Their 
i^stem was therefore strictly pantheistic. The sum of all 
teal existence is originally contained in God, who is at 
once universal matter aud the creative force which fash- 
ions matter into the particular materials of which things 
are made. We can, therefore, think of nothing which is 
not either God or a manifestation of God. In point of 
being, God and the world are the same, the two concep- 
tions being declared by the Stoics to be absolutely idm- 
tical.” 

The Stoic philosophy was materialism as regards thb 

* Zeller, mv above. Also Zeller, '‘Stoics. Ejiicureaiis, and Sceptical”, 
tnmalated by Heichel. London: Ivon^mns. 1870. 

t Stoice, Epicureans and Sceptics, p. 140. 
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of and necessity as legtf:^ the QAilitmje o^tlfie 

hipan vnlL The Stoics denied the everlaat^S^ce 
souls as indmduaJs, believing that ‘at the e^ of a cer- 

resolved into the Divine Being, 
^vertheless, till that penod arrives, they conceived tlw 
as existing m a foti^ state highef and better than 
calls the day of death the birthday into 
this better world. In that world there would be a judg- 
ment on the conduct and character of each one; th^ 

feends would recognize each other, and renew theri Mend- 
ship and society. 

While the Epicureans considered religion in all its 
Mjal forms to bo a curse to mankmd, irhile they believ^ 

popular opinions concerning the 
Divine Providence or^care 
while they rejected prayer, prophecy, divination,' 
jmd regarded fear as the foundation of religion, they yet 
> beheved, as their master Epicurus had believed, in the ex- 
istence of the iinmortal gods. These beings he regarded 
as possessing all human attributes, except those of weak- 
ness and pain They are immortal and perfectly happy 
disease and change, living in celestial dweU- 
ngs, clothen with bodies of a higher kind than ours they 
oonverae together in a sweet socioty of peace and content. 

buch were the principal theological view's of the Greek 
philosophers. With the exception of the last, and that of 
tlie Sceptics, they were either monotheistic or consistent 
with monotheism. They were, on the whole, far higher 
«ian the .egen^ of the poets or the visions of the artists. 
They were as the Chri,Htsan Fathera were fond of .sayinff a 
preparation for Christianity. No doubt one cause of the 
suec^s of this monotheistic religion among the Greek- 
appaking nations was that Greek philosophv Lad under- 
.tuMed ^th in Greek polytheism. 

_ This Wb shall consider in another section. 


§ 7. The H^onshijf of Oreeca. 

public worship of Greece, as of other ancient na- 
wxm, consisted oP sacrifices, prayers, and public festlvalsL 

23 ^ 
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The sacrifices were for victories over their enemies, for 

S lentiful harvests, to avert the anger of some offended 
ei^', for success in any enteiprUe, and those specially 
commanded by the oracles. 

In the earliest times fruits and plants were all ^iiat 
were offered. ‘Afterw^ard the sacrifices were libations, 
incense, and victims. The libation consisted of a cup 
brimming with wine, which w48 emptied upon the altars. 
The incense, at first, was merely, fragrant leaves or wood, 
bumt upon the altar; afterward myrrh and frankin- 
cense were used. The victims were slieep, oxen, or other 
animals. To Hecate they offered a dog, to Venus a dove, 
to Mars some wild animal, to Ceres tlie sow, becai^e it 
rooted up the com. But it was forbidden to sacrifice the 
ploughing ox. The sacrifices of men, which were com- 
mon among barbarous nations, were very rare in Greece. 

On great occasions huge sacrifices were offered of nu- 
merous victim.s, — as the hecatomb, which means a hunr 
dred oxen. It is a curious fact that they had a vessel 
of holy water at the entrance of the temples, consecrated 
by putting into it a burning torch from the altar, with 
which or with a branch of laurt-i the worshippers were 
sprinkled on entering. The worshippers were also ex- 
■jweted to wash their lx)dies, or at least their hands and 
teet, l*efoie going into the temple ; u custom common also 
among the Jews and other nations. So Ezekiel says : *' I 
will sprinkle you with clean water and you shall be 
clean.” And the Apostle Paul says, in allusion to thia 
custom : " T.«t us draw near, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and our bodies w'ashed with pure 
water.” 

All those customs had a natural origin. The natural 
offering to the gods is that \v'luch we like best ourselves. 
The Greeks, eminently a social people, in the enjoyment 
of their feasts, wished to give a part of everything to 
the gods. Loving wine, perlumes, and animal food, they 
offered these. As it was proper to wash before feasting 
with eilch other, it seemed only proper to do the same 
before offering the feast to the gods. 

The essential part of the sacrifice w'as catching and 
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pooling out the blood of the victim; for, in the view of 
the anoients, blood was the seat of life. Fail: of the vic- 
tim was burned,- and this was the portion supposed to be 
coBsumed by the god. Another part was eaten by the 
worshippeis, who thus sat at table with the deity as his 
Mends and companions. The joyful character of Greek 
worship also appeared in the use of garlands of flowers, 
religious dances and songs. 

.Ml the festiveila cf the Greeks were religious. Some 
were of the seasons, as one in Februaiy to Zeus, the 

f iv'er of good* weather; and another in November to 
lens, the god of storms. There were festivals in honor 
of tiie plough, of the threshing-floor ; festivals commem- 
orating tlie victories at Marathon, Salamis, etc.; of the 
restoration of democracy hy Thrasyhulus; feasts of the 
clothing of the images, on which occasion it was not 
lawful to work; feasts in commemoration of those who 
perished in the flood of Deucalion; leasts of nurses, 
feasts of youth, of women, of trades. Then there were 
the great national festivals, celebrated every four years at 
Olympia and Delphi, and every three and five years at 
Nemea and the isthmus of Corinth. The Panathenaeic 
festival at Athens was held every five years in honor of 
Ath^n§, with magnificent processions, cavalcades of horse- 
men, gymnastic games, railLtaiy dauces, recitations of the 
Homeric poems, and competition in music On the frieze 
of the Tarthenou was represen<^ed by the- scholars of 
Phidias the procession of the Peplos. This was a new 
dress made for the statue of Athenfi by young gii-Ls of 
Athens, between the ages of seven and eieeea ;/ears. 
These girls, selected at a speciial ceremony, a year 
on the Acropolis, engaged in their sacred work, and fed 
on a special diet. Captives were liberated on this occa- 
jBion, that all might share in the festival. 

'■ Such festivals constituted the a^'me of Greek life. 
They were celebrated in the ojien air with pomp and* 
splendor, and visitors came from far to assist on these oe- 
Oasions Prizes were given for foot and chariot races ; for 
toxiag, leaping, music, and even for kissing. The tem- 
jdee, therefore, were not intended for worship, hut dhi^y 
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to Contain the image of the god. The ceilla, or adytvm, 
wae small and often dark ; hut along the magnificent por- 
tico or peristyle, which surroanded the four sides of the 
Doric temples, the splendid processions could circulate in 
full view of the multitude.* The temjde was therefore 
essentially an out-door building, with its heauty, like that 
of a flower, exposed to light and air. It was covered 
everywhere, hut not crowded, witli sculpture, which was 
an essential part of the building. The pediments, the 
pedestals on the roofs, the metopes between the triglyphs, 
are as unmeaning without the sculpture as a picture -frame 
without its picture. So says Mr. Feigusson ; f 
that, without question, color was also everywhere used as 
an integral part of tlie structure. 

I*riesthood was sometimes hereditary, hut was not con- 
fined to a class. Kings, geneials, and the heads of a family 
acted as priests and offered sacrifices. It was a temporary 
o^ce, and Vlato recommends that there should be an 
annual rotsilion, no man acting as priest for more than 
one year. Such a state of opinion excludes the danger of 
luiestcraft, and is opposed to all hierarchal jirctensions. 
The same, howe^'cr, cannot lie said of tlie di\iiiers and 
soothsayers, wJio were so much consulted, and whose 
opinions dettirniined su often the course of public affairs. 
They were otteu in the pay of .'unbitious men, Alcibiades 
had augurs and oracles devoted to his interests, who could 
induce the Athenians to agree to such a course as he de- 
sired. For the tl rocks were extremely anxious to pene- 
trate the futui'C, and the power and influence of their 
oracles is, says Dellinger, a phenomenon unique in his- 
torj\ 

Among these oraclcE, Dtlphi, as is well known, took the 
highest rank. It was considered the centre of tho earth, 
and rvas revered by the ran-Hellenic race. It was a su- 
preme religious court, whose decisions were believed to be 
jnfalL'ble. The despotism of the Pj^thian decisions w'as, 
however, tempered by their ambiguity. Their predictions, 

* Mr. Fergiisflon thinks the peristyle not intemled for an ambulatoiy, 
but is unable to assign any other satisfactory purpose, 

t Illustrated Hand-Book of Architecture* 
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if they failed, seldom destroyed the faith of the believers ; 
for always some explanation could be devised to save 
the credit of the oracle. Thus, the Pythian promised the 
Athenians that they would take all the Syracusans prison- 
ers. They did not take them ; but as a muster-roll of the 
Syracusan army fell into their hands, this was considered 
to fulfil the promise.* Aristides, the rhetorician, was told 
that tlie “ white maidens ” would take care of him ; and 
receiving a letter wL’cli was of advantage, he was fully 
convinced that this was the “ "white maiden.” But ueitlier 
imposition nor delusion will satisfactorily explain the 
phenomena connected with oracles. The foundation of 
them seems to have been a state allied to the modem 
. manifestations of magnetic sleep and clairv'oyanco. 

" As the whole life of the Greeks,” says Bollinger, '' was 
penetrated by religion,” tliey instinctively and naturally 
prayed on all occasions. They prayed at sunrise and sun- 
set, at meal-times, for outward blessings of all kinds, and 
also for virtue and wisdom. They prayed .standhig, with 
a loud voice, and hands lifted to the heavens. They 
threw kisses to the gods with their hanos. 

So we see that the Greek worship, like their theology, 
was natural and human, a cheerful and hopeful worship, 
free from superstition. This element only arrives with 
the mysteries, and the worship of the Cthonic gods. To 
the Olympic gods supplications were addressed as to free 
moral agents, who might be persuaded or convmced, hut 
could not he compelled. To the under-world deities 
prayer took the foriri of adjuration, and degenerated into 
magic formulas, which w Oiv supposed to force these deities 
to do what was asked by tlie woi-sliipper. 

• § 8, The MyUeriee. Orj-Timn,. 

,The early gods of most nations are local and tril)al. 
They belong only to limited regions, or to small clans, and 
have no suppose<i authority or influence heyond, This 
"Was eminently the case in Greece ; and after the great 
' Hellenic worship had arrived, the local and family gods 

■* I’lutarch, quoted by Ddllinger. 
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retained also their position, and continued to be rever- 
enced. In Athens, down to the time of Alexander, each 
tribe in the city kept its own divinities and sacrifices. It 
also happened that the supreme god of one state would 
be adored as a subordinate power in another, Evety 
place had its favorite protector. As different cities in 
Italy have their different Madonnas, whom they consider 
more powerful ttian the Madonna of their neighbors, 
so in Greece the same god was invoked in various local- 
ities under different surnames. The Arcadian Zeus had 
the surname of Lycajus, derived, probably, .^rom Avg, Lux, 
light. The Cretan Jupiter was called Asterios. At Karia 
he was Stratios. lolaus in Euripides (the Herakleidse, 347) 
says : " We have gods as our allies not inferior to those 
of the Argives, O king; for Juno, the wife of Jove, is 
their champion, but Minerva ours ; and I .say, to have the 
beat gods tends to success, for Pallas will not endure to 
be conquer<Ml.* So, in the “ Sui)pliaiit3 ” of ./Lschylus, the 
Egyptian Herald says (838) : " liy no means do I dread 
the deities of this place ; for they have not nouiished me 
nof preserved me to old «ige.” "f 

Two moiles of worship met in Greec,c, together with 
two classes of gods. The Pelasgi, as we liav'c seen, wor- 
flhi])p»*d luiuanied impersonal powers of the universe, 
without image or tem])le. Put to this was added a wor- 
sliip wliicli probably came tlirough Thrace, from Asia and 
Egypt. This clement introdiuied religious poetry and 
music, the adoimion of Mie muses, the rites and nlysteries 
of Uenn'ter, and the reverence for tlie Kabiri, or dark 
divinities of the lower world. 

Of tliese, the Mysteries Avere the most significant and 
important. Their origin must lic referred to a great an- 
tiquity, and they continued to be practised doAvn to the 
times of the Eoman Emperors. They seem not to belong 
to the genuine Greek religion, but to be an alien element 
introduced into it The gods of the Mysteries are not 
the beings of light, but of darkness, nob the gods of Olym- 
pus, but of the uuder-world. Ev'erj’thing connected with 

• Bucliley’8 tiunslatio'j, in Bolin’s Classical Library. 

f Ibid. 
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the Mysteries is foreign to the Hellenic mind. This wor- 
ship is secret ; its spirit is of awe, terror, remorse ; its 
object is expiation of sin. Finally, it is a hieratic worship, 
in the hands of priests. 

All this suggests Fgypt as the origin of the Mysteries. 
The oldest were those celebrated in the island of Samo- 
thracc, near the coast of Asia Minor. Here Orpheus is 
reputed to have come and founded the Bacchic Mysteries ; 
while another legend reports him to have been killed bv 
the Bacchantes for wishing to substitute the worship of 
Apollo for that of Dionysos. This latter s*ory, taken 
in connection with the civilizing influenco nscribeu to 
Orpheus, indicates his introducing a purer form of wor- 
ship. He reformed the licentious drunken rites, and 
established in. place of them a more serious religion. He 
died a martyr to this purer faith, killed by the women, 
who were incited to this, no doubt, by the priests of the 
old Bacchic worship. 

The worship of Dionysos Zagrcus, which was the 
Orphic form of Baccliism, contained the doctrines of retri- 
bution in another life, — a doctrine common to all the 
Greek' Mysteries. 

It would seem probable, from an investigation of this 
subject, that two elements of worship aio to be found iu 
the Greek religion, w’hich were never quite harmonized. 
One is the worship of the Olympian deities, gods of light 
and day, gods of this ■world, and interested in our present 
human life. This woiship tended to promote a free devel- 
tjpment f'f chanicter : it wus self-posses.sed, ubeerful, and 
public ; it left the worshipper unalarmed by any dread of 
the future, or any anxiety about liis .soul, hbr the 
Olympic gods cared little about the moral cb.a'Mcl^r of 
their worshippers : and the dark Fate vdiich la;i ))ehind 
gods and men could not be propitiated by any rites, and 
must be encountered manfully, as one meets the inevit- 
e.U.e. 

The other wcr.'ihip, running parallel with thi.«, was of - 
the Otbonic gods, deities of ♦Jajth and the nndet-world, 
rulers of the night-side of nature, and monarchs of the 
world to come. Thedr worship ivas solemn, mysterious, 
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seCTet, and concerned expiation of sin, and the salvation 
of* the soul hereafter. 

Now, when we consider that the Egyptian popular 
worship delighted in just such mysteries as these ; that it 
related to the judgment of the sool hereafter ; that its 
solemnities were secret and ^vrapped in dark symbols ; 
and that the same awful Cthonic deities were the objects 
of its reverence ; — when we also remember that Herodotus 
and the otlier Greek writers state that the early rehgion 
of the Pelasgi was derived from Egypt, and that Orpheus, 
the Thracian, brought thence his doctrine, — there seems 
no good reason for denying such a source. On the other 
hand, notliing can be more probable than an immense in- 
fluence on relasgic worship, derived through Thrace, from 
Egypt. This view is full of explanations, and makes 
much in the Greek mythology clear which would other- 
wise be oljscure. 

The Greek myth of Dc-mf'ter and Persephone, for ex- 
ample, seems to he an ada])tation to the Hellenic mind and 
land of the Egy])tian myth ttf Osiiis and Tsis. Both are 
symbols, first, of natural phenomena ; and, secondly, of 
the progress of the humnn soul. The sad Isis seeking 
Osiiis, and tlic sad I tenu'Ler .seeking Persephone, constitute 
eviden’-ly the .«‘:ime legend ; only Osiiis is tise Nile, evapo- 
rated int o scattered pooU by the burning heat, while Perse- 
phonfi is the seed, the treasure of the plant, vhich sinks 
into the earth, l»ut is allowed to come up again as the stalk, 
and pass a part of its life in the upper air. But both these 
nature-myths vahu'c spiritualized in the Mysteries, and 
made to denote the wanderings of the soul in its search 
for truth. Similai' to these legends was that, of Dionysos 
Zagreus, belonging to Crete, according to Euripides and 
other Avriters. Zagreus was the sou of the Cretan Zeus 
and Persejihone, and was hewn in pieces by the Titans, 
his heart alone being preserved by Atlifin^. who gave it to 
Zeus. Zeus killed the Titans, and enclosed the heart in a 
plaster image of his child. According to another form of 
the stoiy', Zeus swallowed the heart, and from it repro- 
duced another Dionysos. Apollo collected the rest of the 
members, and they were reunited, and restored to life. 
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The principal mysteries were those of Bacchus and Ceres. 
The, Bacchic mysteries were very generally celebrated 
thiuaghout Greece, and were a wild nature-worship ; par- 
taking of that frenzy whieh has in all nations been con- 
sidered a method of gaining a supernatural and inspired 
state, or else as the result of it The Siva worship in 
India, the Pythoness at Delphi, the Schamaism of the 
North, the whirling dervishes of the Mohammedans ; 
and some of the scenes at the camp-meetings in the 
'Western States, belong to the same class as the Bacchic 
orgies. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were very diffeif nt These 
were in honor of Ceres ; they were imported from Egypt. 
The wanderings of Isis in search of Osiris were changed 
to those of Ceres or D^metfir (the motlier-earth “ Isis) in 
search of Persephonfi. Both represented in a secondary 
symbolism the wanderings of the soul, seeking God and 
truth. This was the same idea as that of Apuloius in the 
beautiful story of Psyche. 

These mysteries were celebrated at Eleusis by the 
Athenians every fourth year. They were said to have 
been introduced B. c. 1356, and were very sacred. All 
persons weiv. fC':|uired to be initiated. If they refused it 
they were supposed to be irreligious. “ Have you been 
initiated ? ’’ was asked in dangerous situations. Tlie in- 
itiated were said to be calm in view of death. It was the 
personal religion of the Greeks. 

Ill the greater mysteries at Eleusi.=< the candidates were 
crowned with myrtle, and admitted by n’ght into a vast 
temple, where they were purified and insenroted, and 
assisted at certain grand solemnities. The doetiines 
taught are unknown, but are supposed to have bfcii the 
unity of God and tl'.o immortality of the soul. But this 
is only conjeefurt*. 

Bac/chus is lielieved to have been originaliy an Indian 
^d, naturalized iu Greece, and his mysteries to be Indian 
m their character. The genial life of nature Is tlie essen-* 
tial character of Bacchus. One of the names of the 
Indian Siva is Dionichi, which very nearly resembles the 
Oirok name cf Bacchus, Dionvsos. Ho was taken &om 
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the Meros, or thigh of Jupiter. Now Mount Meru, in 
India, is the home of the go^ ; by a common etymological 
error the Greeks may have thought it the Greek word for 
thigh, and so translated it 

The Bacchic worship, in its Thiacian form, was always 
distasteful to the best of the Greeks ; it was suspect^ 
and disliked by the enlightened, proscribed by kings, and 
rejected by communities. It was an interpolated system, 
foreign to the cheerful nature of Greek thought. 

As to the value of the mysteries themselves, there was 
a great difference of opinion among the Greeks. The 
people, the orators, and many of the poets praised them; 
but the philosophers either disapproved them openly, or 
passed them by in silence. Socrates says no woid in their 
favor in all his reported conversations. Plato complains 
of the immoral influence derived from belie\ ing that sm 
could be expiated by such ceremonies.* They seem to 
have contained, in reality, little direct instruction, but to 
have taught merely by a dramatic representation and 
symbolic pictures. 

Who Orjiheus was, and when he lived, caii never be 
known. But the probabilities are that he brought from 
Egypt into Greece, what Moses took from Egypt into 
Palestine, the Egyptian ideas of culture, law, and civili- 
zation lie reformed the Bacchic mysterie'^, giving them 
a more elevated and noble character, and for this he lost 
his life. No better account of his work can be given 
than in the w'ords of Txird Bacon. 


** The roorits of learning,” he, “ in repressing the incou- 
venionce.s whicli grow from man to man, was lively set forth 
by the ancients in that feigned relation of Orpheus’ theatre, 
where all beasts and birds assembled ; and, forgetting their 
several appetites, some of prey, some of garac, some of quarrel, 
stood all sociably togcUher, listening to the aii-s and accords of 
the harp ; the sound thereof no sooner ceased or was drowned 
by some louder noise, but every l^ost returned to his own 
pafcure ; v herein is aptly described the nature and condition 
of men, who aio full of savage and unreclaimed desires of 


* E^iublic, II. 17 . 3ee Dollinger’s discusaiou of this subject, in “The 
Gantilo and the Jew.” En^isb translation, Yol. 1. p, 125. 
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f ^T’ “ they give ear to 

procepts, to law^ to religion, sweetly touched by eloquence 

^uasion of books, of sermons, of harangued so W S 

these ^truments*^ be 

eileu^ or that sedition and tumult make them not audible 
all thuigs dissolve mto, anarchy and confusion.” * ’ 

Of the Orphic dwtrinea we are able to cive a somewhat 

centuiy before 

Christ, there were sc.ittered through Greece hymns 
ical poems, and prose treatises, treating of theolocicai 
q^nestions- and called Orphic wiitings. These works con- 
inued to be produced through many centuries and evi- 

T ™ Greek mind. They w^e 

not philosophy, they were not myths nor legends hut 

pantJieistic theology.f ’ The 
^ Jlie Aythagoreans entered laigely into this sys- 
tem. The Orphic writings develop, by degrees, a svstLi 
of cosrnppiny. in which Time wo/ the first principled 
things, from which came chaos and ether. Then came 

ifestation. Tins being is the expression of intelligence, 

tS? /e^-^ens and the earth. The soul is but 

the breath which comes from the whole uni^rerse thus 
oiigaiMzed, and is imprisoned in the body as in a tomb 
fw sms committed m a foimer existence. Life is there- 
fore not joy, but punishment and sorrow. Jlt death the ’ 
toul escaiies from this prison, to pass through many 
changes, by whicn it will he gi-adually purified. All theiw 
aotmns are alien to the Greek mind, and are plainlv a 
oreign importation. The true Greek was neitbeJ panthe- 
ist nor introspectiva He did not tomieuL hims-slf about 

Ijemnning of the universe, but 
ook life as it came, cheerfuU}.. 

Kie ^theism of the Orphic theology is constantly 
pnarent. pus, in a poem preserved bv Proclus and 
susebius it IS said : J — 

• Advancement of f-earning. 

me ***“* writings exiatci in the 

* «>3(Am. ed.). Biiaar, Hand. 

Bell dttt' (^escliiciitc der Philosophie, Anhang, Vol. I, 
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** Zeus, tho mighty thundeier, ia first, Zeus is last, 

Zeus is the head, Zeus the middle of all thin^. 

Ftom Zeus were all things produced. He is TOth man and woman ; 
Zeus is the depth of the earth, and the height of the starry heavens ; 
He is the breath of all things, the force of untamed fi/e ; 

The bottom of the sea ; sun, moon, and stars ; 

Origin of all ; king of ail ; 

One Power, one God, one great Ruler.” 

And another says, still more plainly : — 

" Thera is one royal hody, in which all things are enclosed. 

Fire and Water, Earth, Ether, Night and Day, 

And Counsel, tho first producer, and delightful Lore, 

For all these uie contained in the graat hody of Zeus.” 


§ 9. Relation of Greek Religion to Christianity. 

One of the greatest events in the history of man, as 
well as one of the luoat picturesque situations, was when 
Paul stood on the Areopagus at Athens, canying Chris- 
tianity into Eiuope, oil'ering a Semitic religion^ to an 
Aryan race, tlie culmination of monotheism to one of the 
most elaborate and magnificent polytheisms of the world. 
A strange and marvellous scene ! From the place where 
he stood he se.w all the grandest works of human art, — the 
Acropolis rose before liim, a lofty precipitous rock, seem- 
ing like a stone pedestal erected by nature as an appro- 
priate platform for tho perfect marble temjdos with which 
man should adorn it. On this noble base rose the Par- 
thenon', teniph! of Minerva ; and the temple of Neptune^, 
with its sacred fountain. The olive-tree of Pallas-Ath^n© 
■was tliore, an*l her colossal statue. On the' plain below 
were the temples of Theseus and Jupiter Olympus, and 
innumerable otliers. He stood wliere Socrates had stood 
four hundred years before, -Icfonding himself against the 
chaige of atheism ; avhere Demosthenes had pleaded in 
immortal strains nf eloquence in behalf of Hellenic free- 
dom ; where tho most solenm and venerable court of jus- 
tice known among men was wont to assemble. There he 
made the memorable discourse, a few fragments only of 
wliicli have come to us in the Book of Acts, but a sketch 
siguifioaui of his argument. He did not begin, as in 
oor translation, by insulting the religion of the Greeks, 
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and calling H a superstition; but by praising them for 
their reverence and piety. Paul respected all manifesta- 
tions of awe and love toward those mysteries and glories 
of the universe, in which the invisible things of Ghxi 
have been clearly neen from the foundation of the world. 
Then he mentions his finding the altar to the unknown 
God, mentioned also by Pausanias and other Greek 
writers, one of whom, Diogenes Laertius, says lliat in a 
time of plague, not icnowing to what god to appetd, they 
lot loose a number of black and white sheep, and where- 
over any one laid down they erected an altar to an un- 
known god, and offered sacrifices thereon. Then he an- 
nounced as his central and main theme tlie Most High 
God, maker of heaven and earth, spiritual, not needing to 
receive an3''thing from man, hut giving him all tilings. 
Next, he proclaimed the doctrine of universal human 
brotherhood. Cod had made all men of one blood , their 
varieties and differences, as well as their essential unity, 
being determined by a Divine Providence. Ilut all were 
equally made to seek him, and in their various ways 
to find him, who is yet always near to all, since all are 
his children. God is immanent in all men, says Paul, as 
their lile. Having thus stated the g^eat unities of faith 
and points of agreement, he proceeds only in tl'e next 
instam^e to the oppositions and criticisms ; in which he 
opposes, not polytheism, but idolatry ; though noi. blaming 
•them severely even for that: Lastly, he spoaks of Jesus, 
as a man ordained by God to judge the world and govern 
if. in righteousness, and proved by his resurrection from 
the dead to be s-o chosen. 

Here we observe, in this speech, monovheism came in 
contact with polytheism, and the two forms of human 
religion met, — tliat which makes man the child of fjod, 
and that which made the gods the children of men. 

Tire result we know. The cry was heard on Liie .sandy 
. .shore of Enrols s and in green Cythnus, — “ Groat Pan is 
dead.” The Greek humanities, noble and heav.tifal as 
they were, faded away before Mu advancing steps of the 
Jew'ish peasant, who had dart.'d to call God his Father 
And man his brother. The parables of the Prodigal Son 
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and tJbe Good Samaritan Trere stronger than Hornet's 
divine song and Pindar’s lofty hymns. This was the 
rc^gion for man. And so it happened as Jesus had said : 
*' My sheep hear my voice and follow me.” Those who 
felt in tlieir hearts that Jesus was their true leader 
followed him. > * 

The gods of Greece, being purely human, were so far 
related to Christianity. That, too, is a human religion ; a 
religion which makes it its object to unfold man, and to 
cause all to come to the stature of perfect men. Chris- 
tianity also showed them God in the form of man ; God 
dwelling on the earth ; God manifest in the fleslL It 
also taught that the world was full of God, and that all 
places and peraons were instinct -with a secret divinity. 
Schiller (as translated by Coleridge) declares that Love 
was the source of these Greek creations : — 

T is not merely 

The human being’s pridi^ that ^leoples space • 

With life and mystical predominance, 

Since likewh^ for the sfiicken heart of Love 
This visiMp natuns nud this common world 
Is all too narrow ; yea, a dccfn r impoi t 
Lurks iu the legend told 1113- infant years. 

That lifeN u|M5n that truth, we lire to Icam. 

For fable is Loi-d's worKl, liis home, his birthplace ; 
l^clif^htcdly dwells lie mon^ fays and talisinans. 

And spirits, and delif^litedly believes 
Diviniti'*s, heirijp hnnself divine. 

The intelligible forms of anedent poets. 

The f«ir humaiiitic^s of Old Keligion, 

The Tower, the Bt‘fliity, and the Majesty, 

That had llieir haunts in dale or pin}'' mountain. 

Or forest by slow .stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms or wat’ry depths ; — all these have vanished. 

They live no longer in the faith of Reason. 

But still tlie henrt doth need a language ; alill 
Doth the old insxiuct hiing back tlic md names.*’ 

T?ie Piccolomini^ Act II. Scene 4 . 

As a matter of fact we find the believers in tbe Greek 
religion more ready to receive Christianity than were tbe 
Jews. All through AMa Minor and Greece Christian 
churches were planted by Paul ; a fact which shows that 
the ground was somehow prepared for Christianity. It 
was ready for the monotheism which Paul substituted 
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for their multitude of gods, and for their idolatry and 
image-worship. The statues had ceased to be symbols, 
and we inin^ of the Greeks rested in the image itself. 
This idolatrous worship Paul condemned, and the people 
heard him willingly, as he called them up to a more 
spiritual worship. We think, therefore, that the Greek 
neligion was a real preparation for Christianity. We have 
seen that it was itself in constant transition ; the system 
of the poets passing into that of the artists, and that of 
the artists into, that of the philosojihers ; so that the 
philosophic religion, in turn, was ready to change into 
a Chnsllan monotheism. 

It may be said, since philosophy had undermined the 
old religion and substituted for it more noble ideas, why 
did it not take the seat of the dethroned faith, and suffi- 
ciently supply its place i If it taught a pure monotheism 
and profound ethics, if it threw ample and adequate 
light on, the problem of God, duty, and immortality, what 
more was needed ? If ideas are all that wo want, notliing 
more. That Greek philosophy gave way before Chris- 
tianity shows that it did not satisfy all the cravings of the 
soul , shows that mau needs a religion a.s well as a reli- 
gious philosophy, a faith as well as an inteUectunl system. 
A religion is one thing, a speculation is a very different 
tiling. The old Greek religion, so long as it was a living 
faith, w-is enough. When men really believed in the ex- 
istence of Olympian Jove, Pallas- A th6n§, and Plioehus- 
Apollo, they had something above them to wliieh to look 
up. When this faith was disintegrate!!, no system of 
opinions, however pure and profound, could rep.ace it. 
iimother faith was needed, but a faith not in uonflicc with 
the philosophy which had destroyed polytheism ; and 
Christianity met the want, and therefore became tiie reli- 
giori of the Greek-speaking world. 

‘ Eeligion is a life, philosophy is thought ; religion looks 
philosophy looks in. We need both tli ought and life; 
and we need that the two .shall be in hannony. The 
moment they come in conflict h>.th suffer. Philosophy 
Lad destiviyed the ancient simple faith of ^e Hellenic 
xac% in then deitie.s, and had given them instead only 
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the abstractions of thought. Then came the Apostle of 
Christianity, teaching a religion in harmony with* the 
highest thought of the ^e, %nd yet preaching it out" of a 
living faith. Christianity did not come as a speculation 
about tlie universe, but as a testimony. Its heralds bore 
witness to the facts of God’s presence and providence, of 
his fatherly love, of the brotherhood of man, of a rising 
to a higher life, of a universal judgment hereafter on aU 
good and evil, and of Jesus as the inspired and ascended 
revealer of these truths. These facts were accepted as re- 
alities ; and once more the human mind had something 
above itsell' solid enough to support it. 

Some of the early Christian Fathers called on the 
heathen poets and philosophers to bear witness to the 
truth. Clement of Alexandria,* after quoting this pas- 
sage of Plato, “ around the king of all are all things, and 
he is the cause of all good thiiigs,” says that others, 
through God’s inspiration, have declared the only true 
God to be God. He quotes Antisthones to this effect: 
“ God is not hke to any; wherefore no one can know him 
from an image.” He quotes Cleantbes the Stoic : — 

If you me what Li the nature of the good, listen : 

That which is regui’ir, just, holy, pious. 

Self-governing, ueefiil, fciir, fitting, 
iTia'’'e, iiuleiK’ndent, always beneficial. 

That feels no fear or grief ; profitable, painless, 

Helpful, pleasaut, bale, friendly. " 

"Nor,” says Clement, "must we keep the Pythagoreans 
in the background, who .say, ‘ God is one ; and he is not, as 
some supp<»se, outside of this frame of things, but within 
it ; in all the entireness of liis being he pen'^ades the whole 
circle of existence, surveying aU nature, and blending in 
harmonious union the whole ; tlie author of his own forces 
and works, the giver of light in heaven, and father of aU ; 
the mind and vital power of the whole world, the mover 
of all things.' ” 

Clement quotes Aratns the poet : — 

That all may be s«»cure 

Him ever the} propitiate first and last. 

Hail, Father t great marvel, great gain to man.*’ 

* Ante-Niccne Christian Library, VoL IV, p. 71. 
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llius also,” says Clement, " the Ascrsean Hesiod dimly 
speaks of God : — 

‘For ho is the king of all, and monarch 

Of tile immortals, and there is none that can vie with him in power.’ 

And Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, says : — 

‘ One, in ti*uth, one is God, 

Who made Loth heoven and the far-stretching earth ; 

And oceun’i. blue wave, and tJie mighty winds ; 

But many of us mortals, deceived in li^avt, 

I Have set up for ourselves, as a consolation in our afflictions, 

Images of the gods, of stone, or wood, or bioss, 

Or gold, or ivory , • 

And, ai»pointing to these sacrifices and vain festivals, 

Arc accustomed thus to practise religion.* 

“ B\it the Thracian Orpheus, the son of QEagrus, liiero- 
phant and poet, at once, after his exposition of the oigies 
and bis theology of idols, introduces a palinode of truth 
T^ith solemnity, though tardily singing the strain : — 

*I shall utter to whom it is lawful ; hut let the doors be clob’ed, 

Nevertheless, against all the profane. But do thou hear, 

O Musibus, for 1 will declare what is true. ’ 

" He then proceeds : — 

‘He ii> one, svlf-proi^eeding ; and from him alone all .things proceed, 

And in xherii he himself everts his activity ; no mortdl 

Beholds him, but he beholds all.' " 

Piolessor Cocker, in his work on Chrisluinity and 
Greek Philosophy,” has devoted much thu’ighi lo show 
that philosopliy was a preparation for Christianity , and 
that Gi'cek civilization was an essential condition to the 
progress of the Gospel. He Tioints out ho’.v Grech intelli- 
gence and culture, literature and art, tiade and coloniza- 
tion, the universal sprerui of the Greek language, and 
especially the resulta of Greek philosophy, were '* school- 
masters to'hring men to Chnst." He (luotos a striking 
passage from I'resspuso to this Philosophy in 

Greece, says Pressense, had its place in Uie c:i\ineplan. 
It detlironed tJie false gods It purilied the idea of 
divinity. 

Cocker suiris up this work of preparation done by Greek 
philosophy, as seen, — 

14 
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** 1 . In the release of the popular mind from polTtheia- 
tio notions, and the purifying and spiritualizing of the theiatio 
idea. 

“ 2. In the development of the theistic argument in a 
logical form. 

“ 3. In the awakening and enthronement of conscience as a 
law of duty, and in the elevation and purification of the moral 
idea. 

“ 4. In the fact that, by an experiment ' conducted on the 
largest scale, it demonstrated tlio insutficiency of reason to 
elaborate a perfect ideal of moral' excelloncc, and develop the 
moral forces necessary 4o secure its realization. 

“5. It awakened and deepened the eonsciousness of guilt 
and the desire for redemption.”* 

The largo culture of Greece vras evidently adapted to 
Christianity. The .Jewisli mind recognized no such need 
as that of universal culture, and this tendency of Chns- 
tianity could only have found room and opportunity 
among those who had received the influence of Hellenic 
culture. 

The points of contact between Christianity and Greek 
civilization aro therefore these ; — 

1. The chaijictcr of God, considered in both os an 
immanent, ever-working presence, and not merely as a 
creating and governing will outside the universe. 

2. The character of man, as capable of education and 
development, v'ho is not merely to obey as a servant, but 
to co-operate as a friend, with the divine will, and grow up 
in all things. 

3. The idea of duty, os a reasonable service, and not 
a yoke. 

4. God’s revelations, a*? coming, not only in nature, but 
also in inspired men, and in the intuitions of the soul ; a 
conception which resulted m the Christian doctiine of the 
Trinity. 

The good of polytheism was tliat it saw something 
divine in nature. By dividing God into numberless 

deities, it waa able to conceiv'e of some divine power in 

* • 

* Christianity and (rref'k riiilosophy. By B. F. Cocker, D. D. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 
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all earthly objects. Hence Wordsworth, complaining that 
we can see little of this divinity now in nature, cries 
out : — 

" Good God ! I *d rather be 
A Fagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less lorlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising Irom the sea, * 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed hoiu.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REUGIOH OE HOME. 

§ 1. Origin and essential Charaei-er of the Ileliglon of Horne. § 2. The 
Gods of Rome. § 3. Worship and Ritual. § 4. The Decay of the 
Roman Religion. § 5. Relation of the Roman Religion to Christian- 
ity. 

§ 1. Origin, and essential Character of the Religion of 

Ronu. 

T N the Roman atate nothing grew, e'\'erything was 
made. Tlie practical understanding was the despotic 
faculty in the genius of this people. Fancy, inurgination, 
humor, seem to have heen omitted in the character of the 
l 4 itin race. The only form of wit which appeared among 
them was satire, that is, wit used for a serious purpose, to 
jjunish crimes not amenable to other la'ii's, to remove abuses 
not to lie reacheil by the ordinaiy police. The gay, light- 
hearted Greek must Ijave felt in Rome very much as a 
Frenchman feels in Kiiglaud. The Roman*: did not know 
how to amuse themselves ; they pursued their recreations 
with ferocious earnestness, making always a labor of their 
pleasure. They said, indeed, that it was well sometimes 
to unhen*!, Rulce dcsipere in Ivcis ; hut a Roman 
when imheut was like an imhent how, almost as stiff as 
before. 

In other words, all spontaneity was absent from the 
Roman mind. Ever}dhing done was done on }jnrpose, 
with a dolibcmLe intention. This also appears in their 
religion. Their religion was not an inspiration, hut an 
iut^tptiou. It was all regular, precise, exact. The Roman 
ciiltus, like the Roman state, was a compact mass, in 
which all varieties were merged into a stem unity. All 
forms of religion might come to Rome and take their 
places in its pantheon, hut they must come as servants 
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and soldiers of the state. Borne opened a hospitable 
asylum to them, just as Borne had established a ref- 
uge on the Capitoline Hill to which all outlaws might 
come and be safe, on the condition of serving the com- 
munity. 

As ever3d;hing in Borne must serve the state, so the 
religion of Borne was a state instihition, an established 
church. But as the state can only command and forbid 
outward actions, and has no control over the heart, so the 
religion of Borne was essentially ext»jrnal. It was a sys- 
tem of worship, a ritual, a ceremony. . If the externals 
were properly attended to, it took no notice of opinions 
or of sentiments. Thus we find in Cicero (“ Do JSTatura 
Doorum ”) the chief pontiif arguing against the existence 
of the gods and the use of dud nation. He claims to be- 
lieve in religion as a pontifex, while he argues against it 
as a philosopher. The toleration of Rome consist od in 
this, tiiat as long a-s there was outward conformity to pre- 
scribed observances, it troubled itself very little about 
opinions. It said to all religions what Gallic said to tho 
Jews : “ If it be a question of words and names and of 
your law, look ye to it ; for I will be no judge of such 
matters” Otillio was a genuine representative of Roman 
sentiment. With religion, as long as it remained within 
the limits of opinion or feeling, the magistrate had noth- 
ing to do ; only when it became an act of disobedience to 
the public law it was to be punished. Indeed, the very 
respect for national law in the Roman mind cau.scd it 
to legalize in Rome the worship of national gods. They 
considered ir. the duty of the Jews, in Rome, to worship 
the Jewish God; of Egyptians, in Rome, to worslnp the 
gods of Egypt “M'm of a thousand naSiojis,” says 
Dionysius of Ilalioamassus, "cotne to the city, and must 
worship the gods of theiv country, according to thei: laws 
at home ” \s long as the Clmistiaub in Komo wore re- 
garded as a Jewish sect, their faith was a vliyic litita, 
when it was understood to be a depaicure from Judaism, 
it was then a criminal rebellion iii;am.st a national, faith.* 

The Roman religion has often been considered as a 

* See Neander, Church llistuiy, Yol 1. p. 83, American edition. 
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mete copy of that of Greece, end has therefore beeii<!Oii* 
founded with it, as very nearly the same system. No 
doubt the Romans were imitators ; they had no creative 
imagination. They borrowed and begged their stories 
about the gods, from Greece or elsewhere. Biit Hegel 
has long ago remarked that the resemblance between the 
two religions is superficial. The gods of Rome, he says, 
are practical gods, not theoretic ; prosaic, not poetic. The 
religion of Rome is serious and earnest, while that of 
. Greece is gay. Dionysius of Halicarnassus thinks the 
f Roman religion the better of the two, because it rejected 
the blasphemous myths concerning the loves and quarrels 
of the heavenly powers. But, on the other hand, the 
deities of Greece were more living and real persons, with 
characters of their own. The deities of Rome were work- 
ing gods, who had each a task assigned to him. They 
all had some official duty to perform ; while the gods 
of Olympus could amuse themselves as they pleased. 
While the Zeus of Greece spent his time in adventures, 
many of which were disreputable, the Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus remained at home, attending to his solo business, 
which was to make Rome the mistress of the world. The 
gods of Rome, says Hegel, are not human beings, like 
thoso of Greece, but soulless machines, gods made by the 
understanding, even when borrowed from Greek story. 
They were worshipped also in the interest of the practical 
understanding, as givers of eartldy fortune. The Romans 
had no real reverence for their gods ; they worshipped 
them in no spirit of adormg love, but always fiir some 
useful object. It was a utilitarian worahip. Accordingly 
the practical faculties, engaged in useful arts, were deified. 
There was a Jupiter Pismr, presiding over bakers. There 
was a goddess of ovens ; and a Juno Monetfi, who took 
care of the coin. There was a goddess who presided 
over doing nothing, Tranqniilitas Vacuna ; and even 
the plague had an altar erected to it. But, after all, no 
deities were so great, in the opinion of the Romans, as 
Rome itself. The chief distinction of these deities was, 
that they belonged to the Roman state.* 

* Hegel's Phllosophie in Worllicben AiLsiizgen. Berlin, 1848. 
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Cicero considers ihe Homans to be the most religious 
of all nations, because they carried their religion into all 
the details of life. This is true ; but one might as well 
consider himself a devout worshipper of iron or of wood, 
because be is always using these materuds, in doors and 
out, in his parlor, kitchen, and stable. 

As the religion of Home had no doctrinal system, its 
truths were communicated mostly by spectacles and cere- 
monies, which chiefly consisted in the wholesale slaugh* 
ter of men and animals. There vras something fr^^htful 
ia the extent to which this was carried j for when cruel- 
ty proceeds from a principle and purj.)ose, it is far worse 
than when arising from brutal passion. An angry man 
may beat his wife ; but the deliberate, repeated, and in- 
genious torments of the Inquisition, the massacre of thou- 
sands of gladiators in a Roman amphitheatre, or the 
torture of prisoners by the North American Indians, are 
all puris of a system, and reinforced by considerations of 
propriety, duty, and religious reverence. 

Mommsen remarks,* that the Roman religion in aU its 
details was a reflection of the Roman state. When the 
constitution and institutions of Rome changed, their re- 
ligion cliangcd with them. One illustration of this cor- 
respondence he flnds ia the fact that when the Homans 
admitted the people of a conquered state to become citi- 
zens of Rome, their gods were admitted with them ; but 
in both cases the new citizens 'novensides) occupied a 
su'bortliuale position to the old settlers (imhff ii.es). f 

That the races of Italy, among whom the Latin lan- 
guage originated, were of the sanie great Asia tie .stock as 
the Greeks. Oennans, Kelts, and Slavic tribes, .s suili- 
ciently proved by the unimpeachable evidence of laugiiage. 
ITie old Latin j?ools and grammatic forms all retain the 
analogies of the Aiyan families. Their gods and their 
iteligion bear marks of the same origin, j'pL with a special 
and marked development. For the Roman nation ,wa8 
derived from at least three secondaiy sources, — the 

* Bowsche Gesc'nichte, ron Thwidf*r Mommsen, Kap. XII. 
t Jtiitts, Ficuaj Faunns, RomuluSp were indigites. Funke, Rea! Lexi* 
con. 
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Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans. To these may be added 
the Pelasgian settlers on the western coast (uiiless these 
are included in the EtrOscan element), and the very 
ancient race of Siculi or Sikels, whose* name suggests, 
by its phonetic analogy, a branch of that widely wan- 
dering race, the Kelts.* But the obscure and confused 
traditions of these Italian races help us very little in 
our present inquiry. That some of the oldest Homan 
deities were I^atiu, others Sabine, and others Etruscan, is, 
however, well ascertained. From the Latin towns Alba 
and Lavinium came the worship of Vesta, Jupiter, Juno, 
Saturn and Tellus, Diana and Mars. Kiehuhr thinks 
that the Sabine ritual was adopted by the Homans, and 
that Varro found the real remains of Sabine chapels on the 
Quirinal. From Etruria came the system uf divination. 
Some of the oldest portions of the lioman religion were 
derived from agriculture. The god Saturn tookliis name 
from sowing. Picus and Faunus were agricultuial gods. 
Pales, the goddess of herbage, had offerings of milk on 
her festivals. The Homans, says Dolliiigei, had no cos- 
mogony of tJieir own ; a practical people, they took the 
world as tli(!y found it, and did not trouble themseDes 
about its origin. Nor had tliey any favorite deities ; 
they wor.'thipped uecording to what was proper, every one 
in turn at the right time. Though the most iiolytheistio 
of religions, there ran through their system an obscure con- 
ception of one supreme being, Jupiter Optimus-Maximus, 
of whom all the other deities were hut qualities and attri- 

* See Niohuhr’s Lectures on tlie History of Rome, for facta conceming 
the Siculi. The ’jouiul appears in Keltic, Gael, Wclsch, Welsh, Bel- 
gians, Gauls, Oaliitiftiis, etc. ftl. Grotefciul (a& qiioteil by Guigniaut, in hia 
notes to Creu5!e,r) accepts this Keltic oiigiu of the Sicnii, belidving that 
they entereil Itiily from the northwest, and were gmduaily driven far- 
ther south till they reached Sicily- Those who expelleil them were the 
Pelasgic races, who passed from Asia, south of the Caspian and Black 
Seas, through Asia Elinor and Greece, pr^reding the Hellenic races. This 
accounts for the statement of Herodotus that the Pelasgi came from 
Lydia in Asia Minor, without our being ohligcU to assume that They came 
by sea, — a fact highly improbable. They wore called Tyrrheamons, not 
from any city or kiig of Lydia, but, as M. Lepsius believes., from thd 
Greek (Latin, Uin-ts\ a tower, because of their Cyclopean mason^. 

The Roman state, or. this supposition, may have owed' its origin tp the 
union of the two great Aiyan races, the Kelts and Pela.sgi. 
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butes. But they carried furthest of all nations this per- 
sonifying and deifying of eveiy separate power, this 
minute subdivision of the deity, Heffter * says this was 
carried to an extent which was almost comic. They had 
divinities who presided over talkativeness and silence, over 
beginnings and endings, over the manuring of the fields, 
and over a?l household transactions. And as the number 
increased, it became always more difficult to recollect 
wliich was the right god to appeal to under any special 
circumstai'ces. So that often they were obliged to call on 
the gods in general, and, dismissing tiic whole polvtlieistic 
pantheon, to invoke some unknown god, or the supreme 
being. Sometimes, however, in these emergencies, new 
deities were created for the occasion. Thus they came to 
invoke the pestilence, defeat in battle, blight, etc., as dan- 
gerous beings wliose hostility must be placated by sacri- 
fices. A better part of their mythology was the worship 
of Modesty (Pudicitia), Paith or Fidelity fFides), Concord 
(Concordia), and the gods of home. It was the. business 
of the pontiffs to see to the creation of new divinities. 
So the Bomaiis had a goddess Pecuuia, money (from 
Pecus, cattle), dating from the time when the circulating 
medium consisted in cows and sheep. But when copper 
mwiey came, a god of copper was added, Ailsculanus ;. .and 
when silver money waa invented, a god Argentarius ar- 
rived. 


§ 2. The Gods of Rome. 

Creuzer, in speaking of the Itali.an worship, sa^rs that 
“ one fact which emerges more prominently t.*iau a.uy other 
is the concourse of Oriental, Pelasgic, Samothraciau, and 
Hellenic elements in the rehgion of liome.” Pi hke 
manner the Boman deities hear traces of verj' dijforent 
sources. We have found reason to believe, in cur pre- 
vious chapters, that tlie religion of Fgypt had a twofold 
origin, from Asiat-o and African elements, .and that the 
rel^ion of Greece, in like manner, derived fiom Egyp- 
tian and Pelasgic sources. So, tcto, we find the institutions 

* Hythologie der Griwhen und Bomei, von Dr. M, W. HefFter. I,e\p- 
ag, 1854. 
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and people of lioine partaking of a Keltic .and Felaamc 
origin. Let ua now see wliat was the character of we 
Homan deities. 

One of the oldest and also most original of the gods of 
Home was the Sabine god Janus. He was the deity who 
presided over beginnings and endings^ over the act of 
opening and shutting. Hence the month which opened 
the year. January, received its name from this god, who 
also gave his name to Janua, a gate or door,* and probably 
to the hill Juuiculum.'t' 

The Homans laid great stress on all beginnings ; be- 
lieving that the commencement of any course of con- 
duct determined, by a sort of magical necessity, its 
results. Bad success in an enterprise the>' attributed to 
a wrong beginning, and the only remedy, therefore, w^as to 
begin anew. Ovid (Fasti, T. 179) makes Janus say, "All 
depends on the beginning.” When other gods were wor- 
shipped, Janus was invoked first of all. lie was god of 
the year. His temple had four sides for the four seasons, 
and each side liad three windc«ws for the months. That 
his temple '.v as open in war, but closed in peace, indicated 
that the character of Home in times of war was to at- 
tack and not to delend. She then opened her gates to 
send her troops fortlv against the enemy ; while in seasons 
of peace sJie sliut them in at home. This symbol accords 
well with tlm haughty courage of the Hepublic, which 
commanded victory, by not admitting the possibility of 
defeat. I 

This deity is believed byCreuzer and others to hav« 
had an Indian origin, and his name to have been derived 
from the Sanskrit ‘‘Jan,’ to be bom. He resembles no 
Greek god, and very probably travelled all the way from 
Bactria to Home. 

* Anil so our word “janitor” come.<i to ns from this very old Italian 
deity. 

t Ampirc, L'Histoire Roinaine. 

j This seems to ns more probable than Buttman's opinion, that the 
temple oi Janus was originally by the gate of tho Hty, which gate waa 
open in war and closed in ]^aM. In pmetiee, ii would probably be dif- 
ferent 
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On the Kalends of January, which was the chief feast 
of Janus, it was the duty of every Homan citizen to he 
careful that all he thought, said, or did should be pure and 
true, because this day determined the character of the 
year. All dressed themselves in holiday garb, avoided 
oaths, abusive words, and quarrels, gave presents, and 
wisli^ each other a happy year. The presents were lit- 
tle coins with a Janus-head, and sweetmeats. It was 
customary to sacrifice to Janus at the beginning of all 
im^rtant business. 

Janus was the great god of the Sabines, and bis most 
ancient temple appears to have been on Mount Janicu- 
lum.* The altar of Fontus, son of Janus, and the tomb 
ol Numa, a Sabine king, were both suiJ])osed to be there. 
Ovid also i* makes Janus say that the Janiculum was his 
citadel. Ampdre remarks as a curious coincidence, that 
this god, represented with a key in his band, as the heav- 
enly gate-keeper, should have his home on the hill close 
to the Vatican, where is the tomb of Peter, \vho also 
bears a key with the same significance. The same writer 
regards the Sabines as inhabiting the hills of Home before 
tlie Pelasgi came and gave this name of Koma (meaning 
"strength”) to their small fortress on one side of the 
Palatine. 

In every important city of Etruria there weiu temples 
to the three gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. In like 
manner, the magnificent temple of the Capitol at Rome 
consisted of three paiTs, — a nave, sacred to Jupiter, and 
two wings or aisles, one fteiiicated to Juno and the ether 
to Minerva. This temple wag nearly square, being two 
hundred and fifteen feet long and two hu mired fecc wide ; 
and the wealth accumulated in it was immense. The 
W^ls and roof were of marble, co>ered with gohi and 
sHver 

Jupiter, the chief god of Horae, aocordi.igto most phi- 
lologists, derives his name (like the Greek ZeAv) from the 

* Qiits ignoTftt vel dictuni vel conditu in Jano Jaiiiciiicm ? *' Solinn&p 
IL 8, quoted Ly Am^i^re. 

+ “ Atx mm rcUip era.t. quern cultriv nomine nostro 

Kimeupat ha^c vbias, Jankulumque vocat." — Fostii J. 245. 
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far-away Sanskrit word " Div ” or " Din,” indicating the 
splendor of heaven or of day. Ju-piter is from “ Djaus- 
Pitar,” which is the Sanslmt for Father of Heaven, or 
else from " Diu-pitar/’ Fattier of Light. He is, at all 
events, the equivalent of the Olympian Zeus. He 
carries the lightning, and, under many appellations, is the 
supreme god of the skies. Many temples were erected to 
him in Home, under various designations. He was called 
Pluvius, Fulgurator, Tonans, Fulniinator, Imbricitor, Sere- 
nator, — from the substantives designating rain, lightning, 
thunder, and the serene sky. Anything struck with light- 
ning became sacred, aiid was consecrated to Jupiter. As 
the supreme being he was called Optimus ISIaximus, also 
Imperator, Victor, Invictus, Stator, Prajdator, Trium- 
phator, and Urbis Custos. And temples or shrines were 
erected to him under all these names, as the head of the 
armies, and commander-in-chief of the legions ; as Con- 
queror, as Invincible, as the Turner of Flight, as the God 
of Booty, and as the Guaitlian of the City. There is said 
to have been in Rome three hundred Jupiter.s, which must 
mean that Jupiter v as worshipped under three hundred 
different attributes. Another name k>f this god was 
Elicius, from tlie hdief that a method existed of elieiting 
or dn*wing dowji the lightning ; which belief probably 
arose from an accidental anticii>ation of Dr. Franklin’s 
famous exporimenl. There were no such myths told 
about Jupiter as concerning the Greek Zeus. The Latin 
deity was a much ii)nre solemn person, his whole time 
occupieil with the care of the city and state. But traces 
of his origin as a ruler of the atmosphere remained rooted 
in language ; and the Romans, in the time of Augustus, 
spoke familiarly of “a ruld Jupiter,” foi a cold sky, and 
of a “bad Jupiter,” for stormy weather. 

Tl)e Juno of the Capitol was the Queen of He^iven, and 
in this sense was the female Jupiter. But Juno was also 
the goddess of womanhood, and had tlie epithets of Virgi- 
nensis, Matrona, and Opigena ; that is, the friend of vir- 
gins, of matrons, and the daughter of help. Her chief 
festival was the MaUonalia, on rhe first of March, hence 
called the “Women's Kalends.” On this day presents 
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were given to vomen by their husbands and friends. Juno 
the patroness of mamagej and her month of June was 
believed to be very favorable for wedlock. As Juno Lu- 
cina she presided over birth ; as Mater Matuta,* over chil- 
dren ; as Juno Muueta, over the mmt. 

The name of Minerva, the Roman Ath^nS, is said to bo 
derived from an old Etrnscan word signifying mental 
action.’f* In the songs of the Sabians the word " prome- 
nervet ” is used for “ monet.” The first syllable evidently 
contains the root, which in all Aryan languages implies 
thought. The Trinity of the Capitol, therefore, united 
Power, Wisdom, and Affection, as Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Juno. The statue of Minerva was placed in schools. She 
had many temples and festivals, and one of the former 
was dedicated to her a.s Mineiva Medica. 

The Roman pantheon contained three classes of gods 
and goddesses. First, the old Italian divinities, Etruscan, 
Latin, and Sabine, naturalized and adopted by the state. 
Secondly, the pale abstractions of tlie undemtanding, in- 
.vented by the College of Pontiffs for moral and political 
purposes. And thirdly, the gods of Greece, imported, 
with a change of name, by the literary admirers and 
imitators of Hellas. 

The genuine deities of the Roman religion were all of 
the first order. Some of them, like Janus, A'ertumnus, 
Faunus, Vesta, letained their original character ; others 
were delibera.tely confounded wkli some Greek deity. 
Thus Venus, an ohl Latin or Sabine goddess to^vliom Titus 
Tatiiis «;i-(jcted a temple as Venus Cloacina, and Servius 
Ihllius another as Venus IJbcrtina,J was aftcrwHid tra]Q.s- 
formed into the Greek .\phixidit6, goddesa of love. If it 
be true, as is asserted by N.e.'vius and Plautus, that she 
was the gtKldess .of gardens, as Venus Horten.sia and Venus 

* Matfr Matdta (“matiUino,” matinal) i>’as a Lallii go'Hoiw of the 
xiavm, ^ho ^viis aLbo^bed into Jtmo, as happetieil to tbfl old Jtalmn 
deitks. Hartung say^; : " Thci-e was no limit to the sup-'iilc. leiiiy 
with which the Komans fihanged their worwhip." 

+ The Fitmscaiis worshipped a godd- as joined Meneifa or Menira. — 

Heffter. . i 

i Heffter, p. 505, C/oae^ is deiired Jiom I'liccrc, whicn nitaiia to 
mfsay, Libertina or Libitlna is the goddess of funerals. 
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Fruti, then she may have been originally the female Vey- 
tumnus. So Diana was originally Diva Jana, and was 
simply the female Janus, iintil she was transformed into 
the Greek Artemis. 

The second class of Homan divinities were those mand- 
factured by the pontiffs for utilitarian purposes, — almost 
the only iostanc-e. in the history of religion of such a de- 
liberate piece of god-inakiiig. The purpose of the pon- 
tiffs' was excellent ; but the result, naturally, was smalL 
The worship of such abstractions as Hope (Sx)es), 
(Fallor), Concord (Concorrlia), Courage (Virtus), Justice 
(ACiiuitas), Clerncuoy (dementia), could have little in- 
fluence, since it must have been apparent to the worship- 
per himself that these were not rijal beings, but only his 
own conceptions, tl'rown heavenward. 

Tlie third class of deities were those adopted from 
Greece. New deities, like Apollo, were imported, and the 
old ones Hcllenized. The Komaus liacl no statues of their 
gods in early times ; this custom tJiey learned from Greece. 
“ 4. full river of influence,” says (hceio, “ and not a littlQ 
brook, bas flowed into Koine out vif Greece.” * They sent 
to Delphi to inquire of ilic Clreek oracle. In a few dec- 
ades, say-i Hartiing, the Koinan religion was wholly 
transhu iiuHl b-y this (Jrotjk iiilhience ; and that happened 
■'while the .senate and priests were taking tlie utmost care 
that not an iota of the old ■lereinonics should be altered. 
Meaniimc tlie object \va.s to identify tlio objects of wor- 
ship ill other couiitvio.s with tiiose worshipped at home. 
This was done in an arbitiary and superficial Avay, and 
caused great contusion in the mythologies, "f* Accidental 
resemblances, slight coincideiicfis of names, were sufficient 
for the ideiititiChiiiou of two gods. As long as tlie ser- 
vice of tlie temple was unaltered, the priasts troubled 
themselves very little about such changes. In this way, 
the twelve gods of Olympus — Zeus. Poseidon, Apol- 
lo, vires, ll^phaistos, Hermes, H^r6, AthSnS, Anemis, 
Aphrodite, Hestia, and Demccer — were naturalised or 
identified ns Juiiitor, Neptune, Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, 
Mercuiy, duno, Minerva, Diana, Venus, Vesta, and Geres. 

t Hartun^. 


* Keyublic, II. 19. 
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Dionysos became liber or Bacchus ; FersephonS, Proser- 
pina; and the Muses were accepted as the Greeks had 
imagined them. 

To find the true Roman worship, therefore, w« must 
divest their deities of these Greek habiliments, and go 
back to their origina] Etruscan or Tatin characters. 

Among the Etinj scans we find one doctrine unknown to 
the Greeks and not adopted by the Romans ; that, namely, 
of the higher “ veiled deities,” * superior to Jupiter. They 
also had a dodecad of six male and six female deities, the 
Coiisentes and Complices, making a council of gods, whom 
Jupiter ‘Consulted in important cases. Vertumnus was 
an Etruscan ; so, according to Ottfried Muller, was the 
Genius. So are the I^ares, or household protectors, and 
Cbarun, or Charon, a power of the under-world. The 
minute system of worship was derived by Rome from 
Etruria. The whole system of omens, especially by light- 
ning, came from the same source. 

After Janus, and three Capitoline gods (Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva), above mentioned, the Romans worshipped 
a series of deities who may be classed as follows : — 

I. (:lods ropi'tsenting the powers of nature : — 

1. Sol, the Sun. A Sabine deitv. In later times the 
poets attribute<l to him all the characters of HcUos ; but 
as a Roman god, he never emeiged into his own d».y- 
light. 

2. LT7nA,tlic Moon. Also regarded as of Sabine origin. 

3. Mateu M'atuta. Mother of Day, that is, the davn. 
Woiahipped at the Mati*onalia in June, as tne possessor 
of all motherly qualities, and especially as the prcifector 
of children from ill-treatment. As the storms were apt to 
go down at morning, she was appealed to to protect mari- 
ners frera shipwivclc The consul Tib, -Semp. Gracchus 
dedicated a temple to her n. o. 176. 

4. Temi’ESTATES, the tempests. A temple was dedicated 
to the storms, b. c. 259. 

6. VuiiCANUS. This name is supposed to he fr<»m the 

* "Wis qQos snj)eiion«i et iuvolutos roamt. ’ — Scueca, Qiuest. Nat., 

II. 41. 
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ftamfl root 09 "fiilgeo,” to shirie. He was an old Italian 
deity. His temple is menUoned as existing B. c. 491. 

6. Fontus, the god of fountains. The Itomans valued 
'water so highly, that they ert»oted altars and temples to 
this divinity, and liad a feast of fountains (Fontinalia) on 
October l^^th. There were also goddesses of fountains, as 
Lympha Jutuma, the goddess of mineral springs. Egeria 
is tlie only nymj)h of a fountain mentioned in Homan 
mythology. 

7. 1)1 vua PATER Tiberinus, or Father Tiber, was of 
course the chief river god. The augurs called him Coluber, 
the snake, from his meandering and bending current. 

8. Neptunus. The origin of this word lias been a 
great puzzle to the learned, who, however, connect it 
with nebula, a cloud, as the clouds come irom the sea. 
He had his temple and his festivals at lioma 

Other deities connected with the powers ol nature were 
PoRTUNUS, the god of harbors ; Salacia, a goddess of the 
salt sea ; Tuanquillitas, the goddess of calm weather. 

II. Gods of human relations : — 

1. Vesta, an ancient Latin goddess, and one of the 
oldest and most revered. She was the queen of the 
hearth and of the hoii&eliold fire. She wa.s also tho 
protector of tiie house, associated with the Lares and 
Penates. Some oflering was due to her at every meal. 
She sanctified the home. 

Afterward, when all Home became one vast family, 
Vesta became the goddess of this public home, and her 
temple was the fireside of the city, in which burned 
alv'ays the socrod fire, watched by the vestal virgins. 
In this worship, aiul iLs associations, we fin.l the best side 
of Homan manners, — the love of home, the respect for 
family life, the hatred of impurity and immodesty. She 
was also called “ the mother,” and qualified as Mater 
Statn, that is, the immovable mother. 

2. The PEi^ATES and Lares. These deities "were also 
peculiarly Homan The I^ir, or Lares, were supposed to he 
the soTils of ancestors which resided in the home and 
guarded it. Their images were kept in an oratory or 
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domestic chapel, called a Lararium, and were crowned by 
the master of the house to. make them propitious. The 
paterfamilias conducted all the domestic worship of the 
household, whether pf prayers or sacrifices, according to 
the maxim of Cato, “ Scito dominum pro tota. familia lom 
diviuam facei'o.” * The Penates were beings of a higher 
order than the Larea, but having much the same offices. 
Their name was from the words denoting the interior of 
the mansion (Penetralia, Penitus). Tliey took part in all 
the joys f.nd sorrows of the family. To go liome was "to 
K.Lurn Lo one’s Penates.” In the some 'way, “Ijar mens” 
meant "my house “Ijar conductiis,” “a hired house”; 
"Larem mutare” meant to change one’s house. Thus 
the Roman in his homo felt himself surrounded by invisi- 
ble friends and guardians. No other nation, except the 
Chinese, have carried tliis religion of home so far. This 
is the tender side of the stern Roman character. Very 
little of pathos or sentiment appears in Roman poetry, 
but the lines by Catullus to his home are as tender as 
anything in modern literature. Tlio little peninsula of 
Sirraio on the Logo di Garda has been glorified by these 
tew ■words. 

3. The GisNius. The worship of the genius of a per- 
son or place was also peovJiarly Italian. Each mao had 
his genius, from whom his living power and vft:il force 
came. Tertulh-an speaks of the geniu.s of places. On 
coins are found the Genius of Romo. Almost everything 
had its genius, — nations, colonies, princes, the seiiate, 
sleep, the tfieatre. Tl»*> marriage-bed is cilled gomal, 
because guarded by a genius. All this rcruindc- us of the 
Fravashi of the Avesta and of the Persian raonuments. 
Yet the Genius aUo takes his place among the highest gods. 

III. Deities of the human soul: — 

1. Mens, Mind, Intellect 

2 PUDiciTiA, Chastity. 

3. PiETAS, Piety, Reverence fur Parents. 

4 Fides, Fidelity. 

• "Dn rt rustlcn" ; quoted by Merh'-aie in the Pi'efacc to Tbe Con- 
of the Buinai. Empiie. 
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5. Concordia, Concord. 

6. ViBTUS, Courage. 

7. Spes, Hope. 

8. Pallor or Pavor, Fear. 

9. VoLUPTAS, Pleasure. 

IV. Deities of rural and other occupations : — 

1. Tbllus, the Earth. 

2. Satuumjs, Saturn. The root of this name is Sao — 
Sero, to Saturn is the god of pljinting and sowing. 

3. Ops, goddess of tlie liarvest. 

4. Mars. Originally an agricultural god, dangerous to 
crops ; afterwards god of war. 

5. SiLVANUS, the wood god. 

6. Fauniis, an old Italian deity, the patron of agricul- 
ture. 

7. Terminus, an old Italian deity, the guardian of 
limits and houiularios. 

8. Ceres, goddess of the cereal grasses. 

9. Ijhke, gori of the vine, aiifl of wine. 

10. Bona 1)ea, the good godde-’..-;. The worship of the 
good goddess was imported fr<jiu Greece in later times ; 
and jierhap.'! its ltasi.s was the worship of Deindt§r. The 
te'npio of the good goddess was on .ATount Aventine. At 
her feast on tlio Ist of Alay all suggestions <A' the male 
sex were banished from the house ; no wine must be 
drunk; the inyrtle, as a symbol of lov^e, was removed. 
The idea of the fea.st was of a chaste marriage, as helping 
to preserve the human race. 

1 1. Ma(!N a AIater, or Cyliele. This was a foreign wor- 
ship, hut early int.»’oduced at Pome. 

12. Flora. She wu.s an original goddess of Italy, pre- 
siding over flowers and blossoms. Great license was prac- 
tised at her worshijj. 

13. VertumnI’S, the god of gardens, wa.s an old Italian 
deity, existing before the foundation of Pome. 

14. Pomona, goddess of the harvest, 

18, Pales. A rural god, protecting cattle. At his 
feast mt'n and cattle were purified. 

The Pomam had many other deities, whose worship 
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was more or less popular. But those now mentioned 
were the principal ones. This list shows that the powers 
of earth were more objects of reverence than the heaven- 
ly bodiea The sun and stars attracted this agricultural 
people less than the spring and summer, seedtime and 
harvest. Among the Italians the country was before the 
city, and Home was founded by country people. 

§ 3 . TP^orshij) and EitvAil. 

The Roman ceremonial worship was verj' elaborate and 
minute, applying to every part of daily life. It consisted 
in sacrifices, prayeis, festivals, and the investigation by 
augurs atid haruspiccs of the will of the gods and the 
course of future events. The Romans accounted them- 
selves an exceedingly religious people, because their re- 
ligion was so intimately connected with the affairs of 
home and state. 

The Romans distinguished caxefuRy between things 
sacred and profane. Tliis word “ profane ” comes from the 
root"fari.” to ; because the gods were supposed to 
speak to meu by symbolic events. A fane i.s a place thus 
consecrated by some divine eA'^ent ; a profane place, one 
not consecrated.* But that which man dedicates to the 
gods {dedkat or dimt) is sacred. oi‘ consecrated.'!' Eveiy 
place which wa.s to be dedicated was first “liLcrated ” by 
the augur from common uses ; then " consecrated to di- 
vine uses by the pontiff A " temple ” is a place thus 
separated, or cut off I'rom other places ; for the ro'^d of 
this word, like that of " tempus ” (time) is the bamo sjs the 
Greek to cut. 

The Roman year was luil of festivals ( fericc) set apart 
for religious uses. lo was declared by the pontiffs a .sin 
to do any common work on these days, hut works of n.“- 
cesaicy were allowed. These festival'i v'ere .’’or pa»cicular 
gods, in honor of great events in the history of Rome, or 
of rural occiuTcncas, days of purification and atoneineiit, 

♦ From Die same root come our \rord'< “fanatic," etc. “Fa- 

Uadcutn dicitnr arbor falmiuc I'.ta.” — F«!nni-;, 69, 

^ Froni “sacr&rt'’* jr “ HeUkVj ti^acraitieiit and sacerdrt'* 

tal. 
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family feasts, or feasts in honor of the dead. The old 
Boman calendar * was as cwofully arranged as that of 
modern Eome. The day began at midnight. The follow- 
ing is a view of the Boman year in its relation to festi- 
vals : — 

January.' 

I. Feast of Janus, the god of beginnings. 

9. Agoft-jlia. 

II. Ca«,-uu,nt(dia. In honor of the nymph Carmenta, 
a woman’s festival. 

16. l)edication of the Tevn/ple of Concord. 

31. Feast of the Penates. 

FJiruary. 

1. Feast of Juno Sospitn, the Savior : an old goddess. 

13. Faunalid, dedicated to Faunus and the rural gods. 

15. Lupercnlia. Fciust fruitfulness. 

17. Foinacalin. Feast of the oven goddess Fornax. 

18 to 28. The Felrvatio, or feast of purification and 
atonement, ai'd tlie Fernlin, or feast of the dead. Fe- 
bmus w!i.s an old l'’tniriangod of the under- world. Also, 
the Charislia, a famil}' festival for putting an end to quar- 
rels ansong relations. 

23. Feast cif Terminus, god of boundaries. Boundary- 
stones anointed and cif,'wned. 

March. 

1. Fea.st of Mars. Also, the Matronalia. The Salii, 
priests of Mars, go their rounds, singing old hymns. 

6. Feast of Vtsia. 

7. Feast of Vcjovis or I edins, i. e. the boy Jupiter. 

14. Fqniria, or horse-races in honor of Mars. 

15. Feast of Aviia-Fercnna, goddess of healch. 

17. Lihcralia. Feast of Bacchus. Young men invested 
with the Toga-Virilis on this day. 

19 to 23. Fea;3t of Mirur, ra, for .^,ve days. Offerings 
made to her by all mechanics, artists, and scholars. 

^ The word calendar'’ is itself derived from the Boman “ Kalends,” 
iho first da> of the nioiiTh. 
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April. 

1. Feast of Venm, to whom the month is sacred. 

4 MegcUma. Feast of Cybele and Altys. It lasted 
six daySj and was the Homan analogue of the feast of 
Certs in Greece and of Isis in Egypt. 

12. Cerevdia. Feast of Ceres. Games in the circus. 

15. Fordicicia. Feast of cows. 

21. PalUtlia. Feast of Pales, and of the founding of 
Home. 

2?i. Vincdia. Feast of new wine. 

25. Fobigalia. Feast of the goddess of blight, Eobigo. 

28. Floralia. Feast of the goddeijs Floia ; veiy licen- 
tious. 

May. 

1. Feast of the Bona Pea, the good goddess ; otherwise 
Maia, Ops, Tellus, or the Eartli. This was the feast held 
by women secretly in the house of the pontiff. 

9. Zemuralia. Feast of the departed spirits or ghosts. 

12. Games to Mars. 

23. TvJ'Umtria, to consecrate wind instruments. 


Jvm. 

1. Feast of Coma, goddess of the internal organs of 
the body, and of Juno Moneta. 

4 Feast, of Bdlonn. 

5. Feast of Pens Fid-ins. 

7 to 15. Feast of Vesta. 

19. Matr&Ha I'east of Mater Matuta. 

Other lesser festivals in this month to Summanvs, FoV’ 
tnna,Fortis, Jupiter Stator, otc. 

July. 

1., Day devoted to changing residence?, like the 1st of 
May in New Fork. 

4 Fortuna Mvliehris. 

5. Fopniifuga. In memory of the people's flight, ou 
some occasion, afterward foigntten. 

7. Feast of Jv.TU} Cavr'otina-. 

.A 

15. Feast of Castor and Follnx. 
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Other festivals in this month were the I/ucaria, Nefptvr> 
nedia, and Furinalia. 


Av^ttst 

1 . Games to M%rs. 

17. Feast of the god Portutn/nus. 

18. Conmalia, i'ea.st of Consus. Bape of the Rah ineiii, 

23. Vulcanidia, to avert fires. 

25. Opej-onsivia. Feast of Ops Consiva. 

September. 

The chief feasts in this month were the games {Ludi 
Magni Air liomcmt) in honor of Jupiter, Juno, and Mi . 
ncrva. 

October. 

13. PontinaZ'M. Feast of fountains, when the springs 
were stre’ved with fl(iwcr 3 . 

15. Saoiilice of a Iiorse to Mars. 

The feasts iu Novemher are unimportant. 

Dccemhf.'-. 

5. PavncHd, in honor of Faunus. 

Ip Saturnalia, fsicred to Satuin. A Homan thanks- 
giviiig tor the harvesl . It la.stud seven days, during 
which the slaves had their liberty, in memory of the age 
of Sauivii, when all were equal. The rich kept open 
table hr all comers, ami themselves waited on the slaves. 
Presents were ii.tei'chauged, schools were closed. The 
Senate did not sit. 


Thus religion eyei 7 ,-^vhetc met the public life of the 
Homan hy its festivals, and laid an equal yoke on his 
private life by its requisition of sacrifices, prayers, and 
auguries. All pursuits must be cfarducted according to a 
system, carefully laid domr by the College of Pontiffs. 
Sacritices aird prayers of one or airothci- kind were de- 
manded dur ing nujst c»f the otcasrorrs of life. Hidden in 
our word “ iuaugun Je ” is the record of the fact that noth- 
ing could be properly begun without the assistance of the 
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aiigurs. Sacrifices of lustration and expiation were very 
common, not so much for moral offences as for ceremo- 
nial mistakes. The doctrine of the opua operatvm was 
supreme in Itoman religion. The intention was of little 
importance ; the question was whether the ceremony bad 
been performed exactly in accordance with rule. If not, 
it must be done again. Sometimes fifty or a hundred 
victims weie killed before the priestly etiquette was con- 
tented, Sometimes magistrates must resign because the 
college of augurs 3u.spected some informality in the cere- 
monies of their election. Laws were annulled and judi- 
cial proceedings revoked for the same reason. If the au- 
gurs declared the signs unfavorable, a public , meeting 
muse he adjourned and no business done. A single mis- 
take in the form of a prayer would make it ineffectual. 
If a man went out to walk, there was a form to be re- 
cited ; if he mounted his chariot, anotlier. All these 
religious acts were of the nature of charms, which acted 
on the gods by an inherent power, and compelled them to 
he favorable, whatever their own wishes might Ixj. The 
gods were, therefore as much the slaves of external me- 
chanical laws as the Romans themselves. In reality, the 
supreme god of Rome was law, in the form of rule. But 
these rules afterwaril expanded, as the Roman civilisation 
increased, into a more geat;rou.s jurisprudence. Regular- 
ity broailened into justice.* But for a long period the 
whole of the Roman oiganic law was a system of hard 
external method. And the rise of law as justice and 
reason was cue deelinc of religion as mere pre.suription 
and rule. This ou« cliange is the key to the dissolution 
of the Roman system of religious practices. 

The seat of Roman worship in the oldest times was the 
Regia in the Via Sacra, near the Fomin. This was the 
house of the chief pontiff, and here the sacrificc-i were 
performed i" by the Ilex Sacroruni. Near by was the 
temple of Vesta. The Palatine Hill was regtircled as the 
home of the Latin gods, while the Quirimil was t.hat of 

* See Merivule, The Ponversion of the Roman Empiio, Lect. IV. 

74 . 

t Bollinger; Gentile ami Jew. Funke, Ri al Lexicon. Festua. 
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the Sabine deities. But the Penates of Eome remained 
at Lavinium, the old metrojiolis of the Latin Confedera- 
tion, and mother of the later city. Every one of the 
highest officers of Rome was obliged to go and sacrifice to 
the ancient gods, at this mother city of Lavinium, before 
entering on his office. 

The old worship of Rome was free from idolatry. Ju- 
piter, J uno, .Taniw, Ops, Vesta, were not represented by 
idols. Tl’.is feature was subsequently imported by means 
of Hellenic influences coming through Ciima and other 
cities oi‘ Magna Griccia. By the same chunnels came the 
Sibylline books. There were ten Sibyls, — the Persian, 
Libyan, Delphian, Cumaean, Erythra^in, Samian, Amal- 
thaean, Hellespontine, Phrygian, and Tiburtine. The 
Sibylline bonks authorized or commanded the worship of 
various Greek gods ; they were intrusted to the Decemviri. 

Roman worship was at first administered by certain 
patrician families, and this was continued till a c. 300, 
when plebeians were alloAVod to enter the sacred colleges. 
\ plebeian became Pontifex Maximus, for the first time, 
B. 0. 253. 

The pontiffs (Ponti flees) derived their name (bridge- 
builders) fiom a bridge over the Tiber, which it was their 
duly w) bnihl and repair in oi-dcr to saciiHce on either 
bank. They posscs.sed the supreme authority in all 
matters of M’jrship, and decided questions concerning 
marriage, inhciirunce, public games. 

The Flainens were the priests of particular deities. The 
office was for life, and there -were fifteen Ilamens m alL 
The Flainen Dialis, or priest of Jupitei, had a life bur- 
dened with etiquette. He must not take an oath, ride, 
have anything tied with knots on his peison, see armed 
men, look at a jirisoner, see any one at work on a Festa, 
touch a goat, or dog, or raw flesli, or yeast. He must not 
bathe in the open air, pass a night outside the city, and 
he could only resign bis office on the death of bis wife. 
Tins office is Pelasgic, and very am ient. 

The Salii were from early times priests of Mars, who 
danced in armor, and sang old hjiiins The liUperci 
were annilier body of priests, also of very ancient origin. 
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Other colleges of priests were the Epulones, Curiones, 
Titles. 

The Vestal virgins were highly honored and very sacred. 
■ Their work was to tend the fire of "Vesta, and prevent the 
evil omen of its extinction. . They were appointed by the 
Fontifex Maximus. They were selected when very young, 
and could resign their office alter thirty years of service. 
They had a large revenae, enjoyed the highest honors, and 
to strike them was a capital offence. If a criminal about 
to Ije executed met them, his life was spired. Consuls 
ap4 piRJtor.'A must give way to them in the streets. They 
assisted at the theatres and at all public entertainments. 
They could go out to visit and to dine with their relations. 
Their very presence protected any one from assault, and 
their intercession must not be neglected. They prepared 
the sacred cakes, took part in matiy sacn'fices, and bad the 
cliarge of a holy serpent, keeping his table supplied with 
meat. 

The duty of the augurs was to inquire into the divine 
will ; and they could prevent any public business by de- 
claring the omens unfavorable. The name is probably 
derived from an old Ari'an word, meaning “sight” or 
“ eye,” which has come to us in the Creek uiyii, and the 
German rjige. Our words “auspicious” and "auspi- 
cate ” are derived from the *' auspices,” or outlook cn na- 
trrre which i^liese seers practised. For they were in truth 
the Iiomon seers. Their business w^as to look, at mid- 
night, into the starry heavens ; to obseiwe thunder, light- 
Minp, meteors ; the chirping or flying of birds ; the habits 
of the sacred chickens ; the appearance of qrtadrupeds ; 
or casualties of various kinds, as sneezing, stumbling, 
spilling salt or wine. The last relics of these supersti- 
tions are to be found in the little books sold in Home, in 
whieh the fortunate uiiuiber in a lottery i.i indicated by 
such accidents ami events of common life. 

The Romans, when at prayer, were iti the habit of cov- 
ering their heads, so that no sound nf e\'ll augury might 
be heard. Tlie suppliant was to k’ss his right hand, and 
then turn round, in a circle and sit dowm. Manj' for- 
tnulie of prayers were prescribed to be used on aU. occa-; 
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' aions of life. They must be repeated three tunes, at leB^, 
to insure success. DiflFerent animals were sacnfic^ to 
different gods, — white cattle with gilded honis to 
ter a hull to Apollo, a horse to Mais. Sometimes the 
number of victims was enormous. On Caligula a ^ces- 
sion, one hundred and sixty thousand victims were kilMMl 
in the Homan Empire, 

Lustrations were great acts of atonement or punn^ 
tion and are often described by ancient wTiters. the 
city’ was lustrated by a grand procession cf the four col- 
leges of Augurs, Pontifices, Quindecemvin, and ►..ept^- 
viri. Lucan, in his Tharsalia. describes such a lu^i^ 
tion.* Tacitus gives a like description, hi3 
tory,t of the ceremonies attemhng the rebuilding the 
Capitol. On an auspicious day, beneath a. serene sky, 
the ground chosen for the foundation was siireounded 
with ribhons and jIdwovs. Soldiers, selected tor their 
ausiuciovis luuncSj lirous^ht into the eiiclosuie oranches 
from the trees sacred to the gods. The Vestal virgins, 
followed by a band of cbildren, sprinkled the place 
water drewn ^’roin three fountains and "jlirce rivers. The 
praetor and the pontiff next sacrificed a swine, a sheep, 
and a buli, and besought Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva to 
favor vh ‘5 undertaking. The magistrates, priests, senators, 
and knights then drew the corner-stone to its place, 
threwing in i ngots of gold and silver. 

The Ib^maus, ever anxious about the will of the gods, 
naturalized among tlu mselves the Etruscan institution 
of the llariispiecs. The prodigies obsen-cd were in the 
entrails of animals and the phenomena of nature. The 

E arts of the entrails observed were the tongue, lungs, 
cart, liver, gall bladder, spleen, kidneys, and cavi. If the 
head of the right lobe of the liver was absent, it was con- 
sidered a very bad omen. If certain fissures exisf.ed, or 
were absent, it Avas a portent of the fir-st importance. But 
the Homans were a very practical people, md noL ^ily 
deterred from their purpose. So if oue sacrifice tailed they 
would try another and another, until the portents were 
&vdrable. But sceptical persona were naturally led to ask 

+ IV. 693. 


' Book I, 692. 
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rome puzzling questions, such as these, which Cicero puts 
in his work on &vination : * How can a cleft in'a liver be 
connected, by any natural law^ with my acquisition of a 
property { If it is so connected, what would be the result, 
if some one else, who was about to lose his property, had 
examined the same xdctim ? If you ansv'er that the di- 
vine energy, which extends through the universe, directs 
each man in the choice of a victim, then how happens it 
that a man having first had an unfavomble omen, by try- 
ing again should get a good one ? How hap]>ens it that 
a sacrifice to one deity gives a favorable sign, and that to 
another the opposite ? But these criticisms only anived 
after the old lioman faith had begun to decline. 

Funeral solemnities were held with great care and 
pomp, and festivals for the dead were regularly celebrated. 
The dead father or mother was accounted a god, and yet a 
certain terror of ancestral spectres vras shown by a practice 
of driving them out of the house by lustrations. For it 
was uncertain whether the paternal Manes wore good 
spirits, Lares, or evil spirits, and Lemures. Consequently 
in May there was the Lemuria, or feast for exorcising 
the evil .spirits from houses and homes, conducted with 
great solemnity. 

§ 4. 2%e Decay of the Roman ReligviV: 

“Tlie more distinguished a Eomau became,” says 
Mommsen, “the less was he a free man. The omnipo- 
tence of law% the despotism of the rule drevc hhn into 
a narrow circle of thought and action, and his credit and 
influence depended on the sad austerity of his liff^ The 
whole duty of man, with the limiiblest and gieatest of the 
Komans, was to keep hivS house in order, and In*, the 
obgdient servant ot the state.” While each individual 
could lie nothing more tlian a member of tbt coiLniunity, 
a single link in (he iron chain of Boman power : he, on 
the other hand, shared the glorv and might (if all-con- 
quering Home. Never was such de corps developed, 
never such intense patriotism, never such absolute sub- 

De Divinatioiiei II. 12, etc. 
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servience &nd sacrifice of the individual to the community. 
But as man is manifold and cannot bo forever confined to 
a single form of life, a reaction against this narrow patti> 
otism was to be expected in the interest of personal 
freedom, and it came very naturally from Greek influ- 
ences. The Boman could not contemplate the exuberant 
development of Greek thought, art, literature, society, 
without bitterly feeling how eonfined was his own range, 
how meagre and empty his own life. Hence, very early, 
Boman society began to be Hellenized, but especially 
after the unification of Italy. To quote Mommsen once 
more : “ The Greek civilization was grandly human and 
cosmopolitan ; and Home not only was stimulated by this 
influence, but was penetrated by it to its veiy centre.” 
Even in politic.s there wtis a new school, wdiose fixed idea 
was the consolidation and propagandisin of reiiublicanism ; 
but this I’hilhellenism showed itscif especially in tire 
realm of thouglit and faith A.s tlie old faitli died, more 
cereinonie'i w ere added ; for a.s life goes out, forms come 
in. As the winter of unbelief lowers the stream of piety, 
the ice of ritnalisin accumulatoi along its banks. In 
addition to the three colh ges of Pontiffs, llavnspices, and 
Quindeceniviri, anol fiov of Ei<ulones, whose business was 
to attend to tlie religiou.s feasts, Avaa instituted in A. u. 
558 (b. c. lOd). (-ontributions and tithes of all sorts 
were doinanded from the people. Hercules, especially, as 
is more than once intimated in the plays of Plautus, 
became very ricli by his tithes * Beligion became more 
and more a ehann, on the exact performance of which the 
favor of the gods dc}>endec] ; so that ceremonies were 
sometimes perlornied thirty times before the essential 
accuracy was attained. 

The gods wore now changed, in the hands of Greek 
statuaries, into ornaments for a rich man’s home. Greek 

* A Circek e]»ignini, recently translated, alludes to the same face ? — 

“ Honoy and milk are saonfice to th«v, 

Kind Hemips, ii;ex|*eiiii d»*ity. 

But He:v.uli?s ilciniiiulss t lamb each day, 

Foi keepii^^, so he says, the wolves away. 

Imports it nnieh, meek browsers of the sod, 

Whethet a wolf devour you, or a god if " 
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myths were imported and connected with the story of 
Boman deities, as Ennius made Saturn the son of Coelus, 
in imitation of the genealogy of Kronos. That form of 
rationalism caUed Euliemerism, which explains every god 
into a mythical king or hero, became popular. So, too, 
was the doctrine of Epicharmos, who considered the 
divinities as powers of nature symbolized. According to 
the usual course of events, superstition and unbelief went 
hand in band. As the old faith died out, new forms of 
worship, like those of Cybele and Bacchus, came in. 
Stern conservatives like Cato opposed all these innova- 
tions and scepticisms, but ineffectually. 

Gibbon says that “ the admirable work of Cicero, ‘ De 
Nature Deorum,’ is the best clew we have to guide us 
tlirough this dark abyss ” (the moral and religious teach- 
ings of the philosophers).* After, in the first two books, 
tlie ai'g aments for the existence and providence of the 
gods have been set forth and denied, by Velleius the 
Epicurean, Cotta the academician, and Balbus the 
Stoic ; in the third book. Cotta, the head of the priest- 
hood, the Pontifex Maximus, proceeds to refute the 
stoical opinioii that there are gods who govern the 
universe and provide for the wejfare of mankind. To 
be sure, he says, as Pontifex, he of course believes in 
the godj, but he feels free as a philosopher to deny their 
existence. "I believe in the gods,” says he, "on the 
authority and tradition of our ancestcu's ; but if we rea-son, 
I shall reason against their existence.” ‘ Of course,” he 
says, “I believe m divination, as J have always been 
taught to do. But who knows whence it wmes ? As to 
the voice of the Eauns, 1 never heard it ; and 1 do not 
know what a Faun is. You say tliat the regular course 
of natuie proves the existence of some ordermg i>ovrpr. 
But-what more regular than a tertian or t^^nartan lever ? 
The world subsists by the powrer of nature.” Cotta goes 
on to criucisG the Roman pantheon, ridiculing tbo idea of 
such gods as "Love, IJeceit, Fea’ LoLior, Envy, Old Age, 
Death, Daikness, Misery, TAmtntation, Favor, Fraud, 
Obetinacy,” etc. He shows that there aie many gods of 

* Gibbon, Decline end Fall, Chap. T1 
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same name ; several Jupiters, Vulcans, Apollos, and 
Veunses. He then denies providence, by showing that 
the wicked succeed and the good are unfortunate. Finally, 
all was left in doubt, and the dialogue ends with a tone 
of triumphant uncertainty. Tliis was Cicero's coucribu- 
tion to tJieology ; and Cicero was far more religious than 
most men of his period. 

Many writers, and more rfecentiy Merivale,* have re- 
fen'cd to the remarkable debate which took place in tire 
lioman Senate, on the occasion of Catiline’s -conspiracy. 
Ca^r, at that time chief pontiff, tlie highest religious 
authority in the state, gave his opinion against putoing 
the consjjirators to death ; for death, says lie, “ is the end 
of all sufl'cring. After death thei-e is neither pain nor 
pleasure (uftra ner/ne curca, ncque gaudii locum)." Cato, 
the Stoic, remarked th.i,t Ciesar had spoken well concern- 
ing life and lUnith. “ 1 take it,” says he, “ that he regards 
as false wl'.ac we are told about the sufferings of the 
wicked heieailer,” but does not object to that statement. 
Thoiie speeches are reported by JSallust, and are confirmed 
by Ciceixi’s fourth (Catiline Oration. The lemarkable fact 
is, not that such I hings weri! said, but that they were heard 
with total iTiditVerence. j\o fine seemed to tliink it was 
of an^ con.'iO'iUence one rvay or the otlier. Suppose that 
when the question of the e>;ecution of Cliarles I. was be- 
fore I’niliamcnt, it had been opposed by the Arehbishop 
of CnnterbiU'y (had he been there) on tlie ground that after 
death all jMiin and pleasuie cea.sed. The absurdity of the 
supposition shows the different po.sition of the human 
mind at the two epochs. 

In fact, an impassable gulf yawned between the old 
Booian religion and modern Jtoman thought. Tt was out 
of the question for an educated Eoman, who read Plato 
and Zeno, rvho listened to Cicero and Hort,en8iu8, to be- 
lieve in danus and the Penates. “ All very well for the 
|>eoplp,” said they. “ The people must be kept in. order 
by these superstitions.” -f* Bat the secret could not be 
kept Sincere men, like Lucretius, who saw' all the evil 

* Conversion of the Roman' Empire, Note A. 

t Expodit civitates taiii in religioner” said Varro. 
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of these superstitions, and w^ho had no strong religious 
sense, wovM speak out, and proclaim all religion to be 
priestcraft and an unmitigated evil The poem of Lucre- 
tius, “ De Tlerum NaturS^" declares faith in the gods to have 
been the curse of tho human race, and immortality to be 
a sUly delusion. He denies the gods, providence, the hu- 
man so\il, and any moral purpose in the universe. But 
as religion is an instinct, wliich will break out in some 
form, and when expelled from the soul returns in dis- 
guise, Lucretius, denying all the gods, pours out a lovely 
hymn to Venus, goddess of beauty and love. 

The last philosophic protest, in behalf of a pure and 
authoritative faith, came from the Stoics. The names of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Aurelius Antoninus gave dignity, 
if they could not bring safety, to the dechning religion 
of Rome. 

Seneca, indeed, was inferior to the other two in personal 
chai-acter, and wai? more of a rhetorician than a philoso- 
pher. But noble thoughts occur in his writings. "A 
sacred spirit sits in every heart,” he aay.s, “ and treats us 
as we ti’eat it.” He opposed idolatry, he condemned ani- 
mal sacrifices. The moral element is very marked in his 
luilliant pages. Philosophy, he says, is an effort to be 
wise and good.* Pli) sical studies lie condemns as use- 
less.-f- CJoodness is that which harmonizes vuth tlie natu- 
ral moveiaents of the souLJ God and matter are the two 
principles of all being ; God is the active principle, mat- 
ter the passive God is spirit, and aU souls are part of 
tliis spirit § Reason is th**, bond which unites God and 
other souls, and so God dwells in all souls.]; 

On*? of the best sayings oi Epictetus is that " the wise 
man does not merely know l*y tradition and hearsay that 

^ Philosopiiia sapiLiiti&i arnor est.” “ pliilosopliia 3ine rijiute, 
neC'fdne pUiloRopliia vii’tut;/’ Kpist. XCI, 5. 

t “ thysiLa HOD faciiint bonos, sed doctos.'* Epist. *'VL I'l. 

J est, quod ad ae imxiatum auiiui seciindvim nituran*. mo* 

▼ft.’* Epiyt. CXVIIL 0 

§ “TTniversa ex mat^na et .Deo constart' ” Epist. LXY. 24. 

i) ‘*Socu Df-i sumuH et Jiiembni. Propc a te Deus est, tecum est, in- 
t»iB feaoer iutra nos Spiritus sedet, ti^uIotudi jjononimauc nostfojnmi 
o^wservator et eus^c^s. Deus ad homines veiiit ; immo, in homines." 
£pist. Xtil. 41, 73. 
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Jupiter is the father of gods and men ; but is inwardly 
convinced of it in his soul, and therefore cannot help act- 
ing and feeling according to this conviction.” * 

Epictetus declared that the philosopher could have no 
will but that of the deity ; he never blames fate or for- 
tune, for lie knows that no real evil can befall the just 
man. The life of Epictetus was as true as his thoughts 
were noble, but he had fallen on an evil age, whicli needed 
for its reform, not a new philosopliy, but a new inspira- 
tion of divine life. This steady current downward dark- 
ened the pure soul of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, of 
whom Niebuiir says, "f* “ If there is any sublime human 
virtue, it is his.” He adds: “He wss certainly tlie 
noblest character of his time ; and I know no other man 
who combined such unaffected kindness, mihliiess, and 
humility with such eonscientiousness and severity to- 
wards himself.” “ If there is anywliore an expression of 
virtue, it is in the heavenly features of M. Aurelius. His 
* Meditations ’ are a golden book, though there are things 
in it which cannot lie read wirhout deep grief, for there 
We iiiid this pui-cst of iivni without happiness.” Though 
absolute mouareh of the Einpir;, and ricli in tlie univer- 
sal love of his people, lie was not powerful enough to 
resist the steady tendency to decay in society. • Nor did 
ho know tlial; the power tiiat was to renew the life of the 
world Wiis already present in Christianity. Ha himself 
WHS in soul almost a Christian, though he did not know 
it, and thniigli the Christian element of faith and hope 
was wanting. liuL he oxpi'css*jd a thought worthy of the 
Gospel, w'heii he said : “ The man of disciplined mind 
reveicntly bids Nuturo, who bestows all things and re- 
sumes them again to liersclf, ‘ Give what Ih ju wilt, and 
take what thou wUt.’ " 

Although we have seen that Seneca speaks of a sacred 
spirit which dwells in us, other passages in his Works 
(quoted by Zeller) show that he was, like other Stoics, a 
pantheist, and meant the soul of the world. He says 

* Arrian’s Discoursfr of 'Rpicietiis, ’ III. ?4, 

+ Lectures on the Histci;? of Konie, 111. 247. 

j; Monolog., X. 14. 
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(Nat. Qu, II. 45, and Prolog. 13): “Will you call God 
the world ? You may do so without mistake. For he is 
all that you see around yoiL” “What is God? The 
mind of the universe. What is God ? All that you see, 
and all that you du not see.” * 

It was not philosophy which destroyed religion in 
Borne. Philosophy, no doubt, weakened faith in the 
national gods, and made the national worship seem ab- 
surd. But it was the general tendency downward ; it was 
the loss of the old Boinan simplicity and purity ; it was 
the curse of Caesarism, which, destroying all other human 
life, destroyed also the life of religion. What it came to 
at last, in w’eU-endowed minds, may be seen in this ex- 
ttsct from the elder Pliny : — 

“ All religion is the offspring of necessity, weakness, and 
feai'. IFArr^ God is, if in trutii he bo anything distinct from 
the world, it is beyond the compass of man’s understanding 
to know. But it is a foolish delusion, which has sprung from 
human weakness and human pride, to imag'ne that such an 
infinite spirit would concern himself with the petty affairs of 
men. It is difficult to say, whether it might net bs better for 
men to be wholly without religion, than to hare one of this 
kmd, which is a reproach to its object. The vanity of man, 
and his insatiable longing after existence, ha've led him also 
to dieam of a life after death. A being full of oontredictions, 
he is the most wretched of creatures ; since tho other croatures 
have no wants turoscending the bounds of their natui-e. Man 
is full of desires and wants that roach to inliuity, and can 
never Ije satisfied. His natuic is a lie, uniting the gr«ate«t 
pi.)verty with the greatest pride. Among these so gi-o.it evils, 
the host thing God has bestowed on man is the poiver to t-ike 
his own life.’’ t 

The sy.stem of the Stoics was exactly adapted to t!ie 
Koman cliai-acier , bat, natui-ally, it ex'iggm-ated its faults 
instead of correcting them. Itsuppluaed ail otlnr svs- 
teros in the esteem of leading minds ; but the naivowiiess 
of the Koman intelleci reacted on the philosophy, and 
made tJiot much more narrow tlmii it w'as in tho Greek 

• Zeller, 'Stoics EjncHvcaTis and Sceptics, p. 150. 

+ Quoted by Neander, Church History, I. 10 (Am. ed.). 
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thought. It became simple ethics^ omitting both the 
physical and metaphysical side. 

Tumicig to literature, we find in Horace a gay epicure- 
anism, whicli always says ; “ Enjoy this life, for it will 
be soon oyer, nnd after death there is nothing left for 
us.” Virgil tells us that those are happy who know the 
causes of things, and so escape the terrors of Acheron. 
The serious Tacitus, a man always in earnest, a penetrat- 
ing mind, i.s by Bunsen called “ the last Eoman prophet, 
but a prophet of death and judgment. He saw that 
Home hastened to ruin, and that Cassurisni was an un- 
mixed evil, but an evil not to bo remedied.” * He de- 
clares that the gods had to mingle in Itomaii affairs as 
protectors ; they now appeared only for vengeance.’l’ 
Tacitus in one passage speaks of human i'reedom as su- 
perior to late, J but in uiioiher expresses his uncertainty 
on the whole question. § Equally uncertain was he con- 
cerning the future life, though inclined to believe that the 
soul is not extinguished with tlie body. || 

But the tone of the sei)ulchral monuments of that 
period is not so hopeful. Hero are some which are 
qn«*tc,d by 1 )(»llinger,1f from Muratori and Eabrctti : 

Header, enjoy thy liie ; for, after death, there is neither 
laughter r.oi play, nor any kind of enjoyment.” '• Friend, 
1 advise thee U> mix a goblet of wine and drink, crown- 
ing thy head with llowers. lilarth and lire consume all 
that renuiius at death.” ” Bilgrim, stopi and listen. In 
Hades is no boat and no Charon ; no Eacus and no Cer- 
berus. Once dead, wc are all alike.” Another say's : 
“ Hold all a mockciy, reader ; nothing is our own.” 

So entled the Eoman religion ; in superstition among 
the ignorant, in unbelief among the wise. It was time 
that sometliing should come to renew hope. This was 
the gift which the Gospel bmught to the Eomatis, — hope 

* Gott in der OescJiichte, Zwfiiter Theil, Seite 887. 

t Tii.'itiis, History, 1. 3. 

t H'id., Annals, JV. 20. 

S Ibid., AiiO'tlfi, VI. 22. 

II Ibid., Agi-ioola. 40. 

11 The Giwic and the -Tow, Vol. II. p. 147. 
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for timOj hope bejond time. This was the prayer for the 
Komans of the Apostle Paul : " Now the God' of hope 
fill you with hU joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope, through the poorer of the Holy Ghost." * 
A remarkable fact, that a Jewish writer should exhort 
Bomans to hope and courage ! 

§ 5. Relation of the Roman Religion to Christianity. 

Tlie idea of Borne is law, that of Christiaiiity is love. 
In Homan worship law took the fonn of iron rules ; in 
Roman theology it appeared as a stern fate ; in both as a 
slavery. Christianity came as freedom, in a worship free 
from forms, in a view of God which left freedom to 
man. Christianity came to the Roman world, not as a 
new theory, but as a new life. As, during the early spring, 
the power of the returning sun penetrates the soil, silent- 
ly touching the springs of life; so Christianity during 
two hundred years moved silently in the heart of Roman 
society, creating a new faith, hope, and love. And as, 
at last, in the spring the grass slioots, the buds open, 
the lea ves appe.u-, the flowers bloom ; so, at last, Chris- 
tianity, long Avorking in silence and shadoAV, suddenly 
became apparent, and showed that it had been transform- 
ing the whole tone and temper of Roman civilization. 

Rut wherever there is action there is also reaction, 
and no power or force can wliolly escape this law. So 
Roman thought, acted on by Christianity, reacted and 
modified in many respects ihe Gospel. Not always m a 
bad way, sometimes i^" helped its developments. For the 
Providence which made the Gosjiel for the Romans made 
the Romans for the GospeL 

The groat legacy bequeathed to mankind by ancient 
Rome was law. Other nations, it is true, had codes 
of laAV, like the Institutes of Manv lu India, or the 
jurisprudence of Solon and the enactments of L^cur- 
gus. But Roman law from the bo; .inning was saiicti- 
fejd by the conviction that it was buuided on justice, and 
not merely on expediency or prudem'e. In aubmittliig to 

* Epistle to the Romans, xv. 13. 
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the laws, even when they were cruel and oppressive, the 
Boman was obeying, not force, but conscience. The view 
which Plato gave as an ideal in Crito was realized in 
Itoman society from the first Consider the cruel enact- 
inents wliich made the debtors the slaves of the creditor, 
and the fact that when the plebeians were ground to the 
eartli by that oppression, they did not attempt to resist 
the law, but in their despair fled from tlieir liomes, be- 
yond the jurisdiction of Kome, to establish a new city 
where tliese enactments could not rciach them. Only 
when the laws are thus enforced by the public conscience 
as something sacred, does society become possible; and 
this sense of the divinity which hedges a code of laws 
has been transmitted from ancient Home into the civiliza- 
• tion of Europe. 

Cicero, in his admirable treatise on the law'.s, which un- 
fortunately we have in an imperfect condition, devotes 
the whole <d‘ tlie first book to establishing eternal justice 
as the basis of all jurLsprudence. No better text-book 
could have been found for the defence of what was called 
** tlio liigher law.” in the gretic American antislavery 
stmggle, tlian this ivork <»f (’icoro. “ I.et us establish,” 
he says, " the principles of justice on that supreme law 
whit'b }>H.s evisted from all ages before any legislative 
enactinciits were WTittcn, or any political governmente 
fornied. '' Amniiir all tiiicstions, there is none more im 
portant to nji(liT.«tand than this, that man vihornfor jua- 
Hce; and that law and e.|uity have not been established 
bjf opinion, but by nature.” “ It is an absurd extiuva- 
gnnee in sorne plulo.so])hers to assert that all things are 
necessarily just which are estjiblislied by the laws and in- 
sfiriitioits of natioits. " Jiislice docs not consist ifi sub- 
mission to wT-itton laws ” « If the will of tl,c people, the 

decrees of the senate, the decisions of magistrates, were 
sufficient to eshiblish rights, tlieu it might become right 
to rob, to coininit adultery, to forge \vill.s, if this "was 
sanctioned by tlie votes or decrees of the niajorlty.'’ “ The 
sum of all is, that, what is right should be sought for its 
own sake, because it is right, and not because it is enacted.” 
Law appears from the very begimiings of the Homan 
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state. The oldest traditions make Eomulus, Numa, and 
Servius to be legislators. From that time, after the ex- 

S ulsion of the Tarquiiis, Eome was governed by laws. 

iven the despotism of the Caesars did not interfere with 
the general administration of the laws in civil affairs ; for 
the one-man power, though it may corrupt and degrade a 
state, does not immediately and directly affect many per- 
sons in their private lives. Law continued to rule in 
common affairs, and this legacy of a society organized by 
law was the gift of Eome to modem Europe. How great 
a blessing it has been may be seen by comparing the 
worst Christian government with the best of the despotic 
governments of Asia. Mohammedau society is ruled by a 
hierarchy of tyranny, each little tyrant being in turn the 
victim of the one above liim. 

The feudal system, introduced by the Teutonic races, 
attempted to organize Europe on the basis of military 
despotism : but Eoman law was too strong for feudal 
law, and happily for mankind overcame it and at last 
expelled it. 

Christianity, in its ready hospitality for all the truth 
and good which it encounters, accepted Eoman jurispru- 
dence and gave to it a new lease of life.* Christian 
emperors and Christian lawyers codified the long line of 
decrees and enactments reaching back to the Twelve 
Tables, and established them as the laws of the Christian 
world. But the spirit of Eoman law acted on Christian- 
ity in a more subtle manner. It reproduced the organic 
ohatacter of tJje Eoman siate in the Western Latin 
Church, and it reproduced the soul of Eoman law in the 
Western Latin theology. 

It has not always been sufficiently consideied bow 
much the Latin Church was a reproduction, on a higher 

* "The of .lusliniati, as far as it '•.'.is ori^nui, ia L.s Code, 

PandecN, and Inalitutes, was still almost oxclasivi-ly Homan Jt tnight 
seem that Christianity cunld hardly penetrate into the solid and well- 
compacted body of Koniaii law, or rather the ’mmiiiablt principles of 
hience had been so clearly discemed by the itiiiexiblc rectitude of the 
Homan mind, and so 8ags.cioua1y applied by rite wsdo.n of her great law- 
yers, that Chri.stianity was OAmtent to acquieseo in these statutes, which 
Ae might drspair, exce{« in some respects, of rendering more equitable." 
— jlfamnn, Latin Christianity, Vol. II. p. 11. 
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plane, of the old Roman Commonwealth. The reaem- 
Dlwce between the Roman Catholic ceremonies and those 
of P^n Rome has been often noticed. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has borrowed from Paganism saints’ days, in- 
consecrations of sacred places, votive- 
offerings, relics ; winking, nodding, sweating, and bleedin? 
images ; holy water, vestments, etc. But the Church of 
Rome itself, in its central idea of authority, is a reproduc- 
uori of the Roman state religion, which was a part of the 
Roman state. Tlie Eastern churches were sacerdotal and 
relipous ; the Church of Rome added to these elements 
that of an organized political autho^it^^ It was the res- 
umction of Ihuue, — Roman ideas rising info a higher 
1 e. The Roman Catholic Churcli, at first an aristocratic 
repiibhc, like the Roman slate, afterwards became, like 
tile Jtoman state, a disguised despotism The Papal 
Church 18 therefore a legacy of ancient Rome.* 

And jii.«t as the Roman state was first a help and then 
a hindmnce to the progress of humanity, so it has been' 
with tho Roman Catholic Church. Ancient Rome gmdu- 
ally bound together into a va.st political nnitv the divided 
tribes and states of Europe, and rso infused into them the 
civilization whu li sh. had developed or received Amd 
so the lapal Church united Europe again, and once more 

SrjS^t ' " vn *• of order, of cE 

tian faith. All intelligent i rotestaiits adroit the good 

done m this w.ay by tJic mediaeval cliurch. ® 

lor e-camplo, Milmanf says, speaking of Gref^orv the 

Great and Ins worlc, that it wi4 necessary tM, ere 

should he. some centml power like the Papacy to resist 

^e dissolution of society at the downfall of the Roman 

ble to conceive what had beei thr^nfusioJ^^^^^^ 

Agoa, ’without the 

1; Histoiy of Latin Christianity, VoL II. p, loo. 
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The whole histoiy of Borne had infused into the 
nunds of Western nations a conviction of the importance 
of centralization in order to union. I'rom Borne, as a 
centre, had proceeded go\ ernment, law, civilization. Chris- 
tianity therefore seemed to need a like centre, in order 
retain its unity. Hence the supremacy early yielded to 
the Bishop of Borne. His primacy was accepted, because 
it was useful The Tapal Church would never have ex- 
isted, if Borne and its organising ideas bad not existed 
before Christianity was bom. 

In like manner the ideas developed in the Boman 
mind determined the course of Western theology, as dif- 
fering from that of the East. It is well known that 
Eastern theological speculation was occupied with the 
nature of God and the peison of Christ, bat that West- 
ern theology discussed sin and salvation. Mr. Maine, in 
his work on " Ancient Law,” considers this difference to 
have been occasioned by habits of thought produced by 
Boman jurispmdenco. 1 quote his language at some 
length : — 

'• What has to be determined is whether jurisprudence 
has ever served as the medium through which theologi- 
cal principles have been viewed ; whether, by supplying 
a peculiar language, a peculiar mode of reasoning, and a 
peculiar solution of many of the problems of life, it baa 
ever opened new channels in which theological specula- 
tion could how out and expand itseH.” 

" On all questions,” oontinue.s Mr. Maine, quoting E'can 
Milman, "which concerned the peison of Ciirist and 
the nature of the Trinity, the Wevstorn ivorid accepted 
passively the dogmatic syeiem of the East” “ But as socn 
as the Latin-speaking empire began to live an intellectual 
life of its own, its deference to the East was at once ex- 
changed for the agitation of a number of .luesti'iiis en- 
tirely foreign to Eastern speculatior,.'” “The riiature of 
sin and its transmission by inheritance, the debt owed by 
man and its vicarious satisfaettm. and like tlieological. 
prbble-flia, relating not to the divinity but to human na- 
t»«re, immediately began to be agitated." " I affimi,'’ says 
Mr. Maine, " witliout hesitation, that the diflEerence be- 
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tween the two theol(^cal systems is accounted for by the 
fact that, in passing from the East to the West, theological 
speculation had passed from a climate of Greek meta- 
physics to a climate of Homan law. For some centuries 
i\efore these controversies rose into overwlielniing impor- 
tance, all the intellectual activity of the Western Homans 
had been expended on jurisprudence exclusively. They 
had been occupied in applying a peculiar set of principles 
to all cuinhinations in which the circninstances of life are 
capable ot being arranged. No foreign pursuit or taste 
called oil their attention from this engrossing occupation, 
and for carrying it on they j'ossessed a vopabulaiy as 
accurate as it v/as copious, a strict method of reasoning, 
a stw.k ot general propositions on conduct more or less 
verihed by experience, and a rigid moral ]>hilosophy. It 
was inipossilde that tbey should not select trotn the ijues- 
tions indicated by tlie (^hristian records those which 
had some attinity witli the order of sjjcculations to which 
they were accustomed, and that tludr maimer of deal- 
ing with them should not liorrow sonietliing from* their 
forensic lialiils .Almost every one who lias knowledge 
enough of Itoman law to npjaeciatc tin- Honiaii penal 
system, the fhunan thoorj' o' the obligations established 
by contract or delict, the Jtomaii vieu* of debts, etc., the 
Homan notion of the continuance of indh itlual existence 
by uni v’crsal succession, may bo trusted to say whence 
arose the frame of mind to which the problems of West- 
ern theology proved so congenial, whence came the 
phmsf'ology in v/liicli these problems were stated, and 
whence the description of reasoning employed in their 
solution.” “As sion as they i^tlie Western Church) ceased 
to sit at the feet of the Gru ks and began to ponder out a 
theology of their own, tlie theology proved to be per- 
meated with forensic ideas and couched in a forensic 
phraseology. Tt is certain that this substratum of law in. 
Western tlieoh.gy lies exceedingly dee}>.‘' • 

The theory of tlie atonement, developed by the scholas- 
tic writers, illustrates this view. In the East, for a thou- 
sand years, the atoning work of Christ had been viewed 

* Mftine, AnciSit Law, Chap. IX. 
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loaiiily as redemption, as a ransom paid to obtain the 
freedom of mankind, enslaved by the Devil in conse- 
qnence of their sins. It was not a legal theory, or one 
^ed on notions of jurisprudence, but it was founded on 
warlike notions. Men were captives taken in war, and, 
like all captives in those times, destined to slavery. 
Their captor was Satan, and the ransom must be paid to 
him, as he held them prisoners by tlie law of battle. 
Now as Christ had committed no sin, tlie Devil had no 
just power over him ; in putting Christ to death he had lost 
his rights over his other captives, and Christ could justly 
claim their freedom as a compensation for this injuiy. 
Christ, therefore, strictly and literally, according to the 
ancient view, “ gave liis life a ransom for many.” 

But the mind of Anselm, educated by notions derived 
from Ecman jurisprudence, substituted for this original 
theory of the atonement one ba.sed upon legal ideas. 
All, in this theory, turns on the law of debt and penalty. 
Sin he defines as “not paying to God what we owe 
him.”* But we owe God constant and entire obedi- 
ence, and evorj- sin deserves either peiialty or satisfac- 
tion. We arc unable to make it good, for at evety mo- 
ment we owe God all that we can do, Christ, as God-man, 
can satisfy God for our omissions ; his death, as offered 
fi-ecly, when he did not deserve death on account of any 
sin of his own, is sufficient satisfaction. It will easily be 
seen how entirely this argument has substituted a legal 
basis for the atonement in place of the old warlike Ibuii- 
dation. 

Thi.s, therefore, has been the legacy of ancient Borne 
to Christianity: firstly, the organization of the Latin 
Church, secondly, the scholastic theology, founded on 
notions of jurisprudence introduced into man's relations 
to God. In turn, Oiristianily has bestowed on Western 
Europe wdiat the old Tiemans never knew, ~ a jteligion 
td iove and inspiration. In place of the hard and cold 
Boman life, modern Europe has s«iitiment and lieart 
united with thought and force. With Boman strength it 
has joined a Christian tenderness, romance, and personal 

^ “ Non aliud peccare quam non i-eddere debitnm." 
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tween the two theological systems is accounted for by the 
fact that, in passing from the East to the West, theol(^cal 
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* Maine, Anci&t Lav, Chap. IX. 
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ifisdnly as redemption, as a ransom paid to obtain the 
freedom of mankind, enslaved by the Devil in conse- 
quence of their sins. It was not a legal theoiy, or one 
l^ed on notions of jurisprudence, but it was founded on 
Warlike notions. Men were captives taken in war, and, 
like all captives in those times, destined to slavery. 
Their captor was Satan, and the ransom must be paid to 
him, as he held them prisoners by the law of battle. 
Now as Christ had committed no sin, the Devil had no 
just, power over him ; in putting Christ to death he had lost 
liis rights over his other captives, and Christ could justly 
claim their freedom as a compensation for this injury. 
Christ, therefore, strictly and literally, according to the 
ancient view, “ gave his life a ransom for many.” 

But the mind of Anselm, educated hy notions derived 
from Roman jurisprudence, substituted for this original 
theory of the atonement one ba.sed upon legal ideas. 
All, in this theory, turns on the law of debt and penalty. 
Sin he defines as “ not paying to God what w^e owe 
him.”* But we owe God constant and entire obedi- 
ence, and ever} sin deserves either peualtv or satisfac- 
tion. Wo arc unable to make it good, for at every mo- 
ment we owe God all that we can do. Christ, as God-man, 
can satisfy God for our omissions ; his death, as offered 
freely, when he did not deserve death on account of any 
sin of his own, is sufficient satisfaction. It will easily be 
seen how entirely this argument hasi substituted a legal 
basis for the atonement in piece of the old warlike fouri ■ 
datioii. 

This, therefore, has been the legacy of ancient Rome 
to Christianity: firstly, the. organization of the Latin 
Chureh , secondly, the scholastic theology, founded on 
notions Df jurisprudence introduced into man's relations 
to God. In turn, CliristianitTr has beati'wed on Wpstem 
Europe what the old Romans never knew, — a religion 
of love and inspiration. In place of the hard and cold 
Homan life, modem Europe has sentiment and lieart 
united vrith thought and force. VVitli Roman strength it 
has joined a Christian tenderness, romance, and personal 


^ *• JS’on aliud peccare quam D^o non rcJdcre debitum." 
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freedom. Humanity now is greater than the social organ^ 
ization; the state, according to our view, is made for 
man, not man for the state. We are outgrowing the hard 
and dry theology which we have inherited from Bomau 
law through the scholastic teachers; but we shall not 
outgrow our inheritance from Borne of unity in the 
Church, definite thought in our theology, and society or- 
ganized by law. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE TECTONIC AND SCANDINAVIAN BELIGION. 

« 

§ 1. Tlie Land and the Race. § 2. Idea of the Scandinavian Religion. 
§ 3- The Eddas and their Contents. § 4. The Gods of Seandinavia. 
I 5. Resemblance of the Scandinavian Mythoiog)*^ to that of Zoimatcr. 
§6. Scandinavian Worship. §7. Social" Character, Maritime Drjcciv- 
eries, and Political Institutions of the Scandinavians. § 8. Relation 
of this System to Christianity. 

§ 1. Thti Lan^i and the Hace. 

T he great Teutonic or German division of the Indo- 
European family entered Europe subsequently to the 
Keltic tribes, and before the Slavic immigration. This 
people overspread and occupied a large part of Northern 
Central Europe, from which the attempts of the Homans 
to di»po.ssess them proved futile. Of their early history 
we know very little. Bishop Percy contrasts their love of 
making reconls, as shown b\ the Kiinic inscriptions, with 
the Kelti«; law of secrecy. The Druids forbade any com- 
munication of their mysteries bywrriting; but the Ger- 
man Scalds put all their belief intc popular songs, and 
reverenced literature as a gilt of the gods.’ Yet wc have 
toceived very little information concerning these tribes 
before the days of Caesar and Tacitus. Ca;sar describes 
them as warlike, huge in statui-e ; having reverence for 
women, who were their augurs and diviner. s; v.'orsinpping 
the Sun, the Moon, and File ; having no legiilar pde'its, 
and paying little* regard to sacrifices. ITu s-ays that they 
ocettpied their lives in hunting and w'av, dc'^otiiig tJicm- 
selves from childli>.iod to severe labors. TJiey re .’ereuced 
chastity, and considered it as conducive to health and 
strength. They wore rather a p“' It juI than ngricuiiural 
people ; no one owning land, but -ach having it a.S3igned 
to him temporal il> . The object of this provision wan said 
to be to prevent accumulation of w^ealth and the loss ot 
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warlike hahits. They fought with cavalry supported by 
infantry. In the time of Augustus aU attempts at con- 
quering Germany were relinquished, and war was main- 
tained only in the hope of revenging the destruction of 
Yams and his three legions by the famous German chief 
Arxninius, or Herrman.* 

Tacitus freely admits that the Gennans were as war- 
like as the Homans, and were only inferior in weapons 
and discipline. He pays a generous tribute to Armin- 
ius, whom he declares to have been “ beyond all question 
the liberator of Germany,” dying at thirty- seven, uncon- 
quered in war."!* Tacitus quotes lix)m some ancient Ger- 
man ballads or hymns (” the only historic monuments,” 
says he, “ that they possess ”) the names of Tuisto, a god 
born from the earth, and Mannus, his son. Tacitus was 
much struck with the physical characteristics of the 
race, as bidng so uniTorm. There was a family likeness, 
he says,' among tliem all, — stern blue eyes, yellow hair, 
large bodies. Their wealth was in their flocks and herds. 
■■ Gold and silver are kept from them by the anger, or 
perhaps by the favor, of Heaven.” Their rulers were 
elective, and tlieir power was limited. Their judges were 
the "priests. They saw something divine in woman, and 
her judgments were a^xepted as oracles. Such women as 
Veleda ami jVurniia wore reverenced as prophets ; “ but 
not aiiored or miuie into goddesses,” says Tacitus, with a 
side-glaucc at some events at home. Their gods, Tacitus 
chooses to (sail Mercury, Hercules, and Mais ; but he dis- 
tinctly says tliat the Germans had neither idols nor 
temples, but worshipped in sacred groves. J He also says 
that the Germans divined futun? events by pieces of 
sticks, by the duel, and by the movements of sacred 
horse.s. Their leaders might decide the less important 
matters, but the principal question.s were settled at public 
meetings. These assemblies were held at regular inter- 
vals, were opened by tlie priest, were presided over by 
the chief, and decided all public atiairs. Tiicitus remai'lm 

• CwsaT, Bell. Gall., I. 36, 39, 48, 50 ; Vl. 21. 22, 23. 

+ “Piroliia nnibi^tua, hello non Tietus.’’ — Ajiknals, II, 88. 

i Tacitus, GermanU, §§ 2, 4, .5, 7 - 8, 9. 
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the spirit of liberty goes to such an extreme among 
the Germans as to destroy regularity and <«der. They 
wiU not be punctual at their meetings, lest it should seem 
as if they attended because commanded to come.* Mar> 
riage was sacred, and, uulike other heathen nations, they 
were contented with one wife. They were affectionate 
and constant to the marriage vow, which meant to the 
pure German woman one husliand, one life, one body, and 
one soul. The ancient Germans, like their modem de- 
scendants, drank beer and llhenish wine, and were divided 
into numerous tribes, who afterward reappeared for the 
' destmetion of the Homan Empire, as the Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards, and Franks. 

The Scandinavians were a branch of the great German 
family. Their language, the old hTorse, was distinguished 
from the j^leniannic, or High Gorman tongue, and from 
the Saxonic, or Low German tongue. From tlic Norse 
have been derived the languages of Iceland, of the Fer- 
roe Isles, of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. From the 
Germanic branch have come German, Dutch, Anglo- 
Saxon, Maeso-Gothic, and English. It was in Scandinavia 
that the Teutonic, race developed its special civilization 
and religion. Out off from the rest of the world by 
stoimy seas, the people coiiJd there unfold their ideas, 
hnd become themselves. It is therefore t(» Scandinavia 
that we must go to study the German religion, and to 
find the influence exercised on modem civilization and 
the present character of Europe. This influence has been 
feeely acknowledged by great historians. 

Montesquieu says : f — 

“The great prerogative of Scandinavia is, that it afTorded 
the great resource to the libei'ty of Europe, that is, to almost 
all of libei’ty there is sunong men. The Guth -Toruandes calls 
the North of Eui’0[je the forge of mankind. I would rather 
call it the forge cf those instroraents which broke the fetters 
manufactured in the South.” 

Geijer, in hia Swedish History, bll' us 

*■ “fUud ex liiiertate vitiam, quod nvu simul, nec ut juss^ cod- 
TSriimt,”— OeiiiMraja, § H. 
t Eqprit des Lobe. 
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** The recollections which Scandinavia has to add to those 
of the Germanic race are yet the most antique in character 
and'^ comparatively the moat original. They offer the com- 
pletest remaining example of a social state existing previously 
.to the reception of influences from Rome, and in duration 
stretching onward so as to come within the sphere of historical 
light” 

We do not know how much of those old ITorthem ideas 
may be -still mingled with our ways of thought. The 
names of their gods we retain in those of our week- 
days, — Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
Their popular assemblies, or Things, were the origin of 
our Parliament, our Congress, and our general assemblies. 
If from the South came tlie romantic admiration of woman, 
from the North came a better respect for her rights and 
the sense of her equality. Our trial by .jury was imme- 
diately derived from Scandinavia ; and, according to 
Montesquieu, as wo have seen, we owe to the Noith, as 
the greatest inheritance of all, that desire for freedom 
which is so chief an element in Chri.stian civilization. 

Scandinavia projier consists of those regions now occu- 
pied by the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
The geographical peculiarity of this country is its prox- 
imity ever)’ where to the sea, and the great extent of its 
coast imc. Tiie great peiiinsnla of Sweden and NotAvay, 
with the Northern Ocean on its w'est, tlie Baltic and Gulf 
of Bothnia ou its east, penetrated evetywdiere by creeks, 
friths, and arms of the sea, surrounded with innumerable 
islands, .studded with lakes, and cleft with rivers, is also 
♦unrivalled, except by SAvitzerland, in the sublime and 
picturesque beauty of its mountains. The other peninsula, 
that of Denmark, suTTOuuded and penetrated also every- 
where by the sea, differs in being almost level ; rising 
nowhere!, at its higliesc point, more than a thousand feet 
above the ocean. Containing an area of only twentA'^-tW'o 
thousand square miles, it is so penetrated with bays 
■and creeks as to have four thousand miles of coast. 
Like the northern peninsula, it is also surrounded with 
a multitude of islands, wdiich are so crowded ‘together, 
especially ou its eastern coast, as to make an archipelago. 
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It is impossible to look at the map of Enropo, aud not be 
struck witli the resemblance in these particulars between 
its northern and southern geography. The Baltic S8a is 
the Mediterranean of Northern Europe, The peninsula 
of Denmark, with its multitudinous bays and islands, coiv 
responds to Greece, the Morea, and its archipelago. We 
have shown in our chapter on Greece that modern geogra- 
phy teaches tliat the extent of coast line, when compared 
with the superficial area of a country, is one of the essen- 
tial conditions of civilization. Who can fail to see the 
hand of Providence in the adaptation of races to the 
countries they are to inhabit ? The great tide of human 
life, flowing westward from Central A.sia, was divided into 
currents by the Caspian and Black Seas, and by the lofty 
range of mountains which, under the name of the Cau- 
casus, Carpathian Mountains, and Alps, extends almost in 
an unbroken line from the western coast of the Caspian 
to the northern limits of Germany. The Teutonic races, 
German.s, Saxons, Franks, and Northmen, were thus de- 
termined to the north, and spread themselves along the 
coast and peninsulas of the Northern Mediterranean. The 
other branch of the great Indo-European variety was 
distributed through Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Southern 
France, Italy, and Spain. Each of these vast European 
families, stimulated to mental and moral activity by its 
proximity to water, developed its own peculiar forms of 
national cliaracter, which were afterwards unit»^ in mod- 
ern European .society. The North developed individual 
freedom, the South social organization. The North gave 
ft tree, the South culture. From SouLhern Europe camQ 
literature, philosopiiy, laws, arts; from the North, that 
respect for individual rights, that sense of pers-jjial dig- 
nity, th.xt energy of the single soul, which is the essential 
equipoise of a high social culture. These two elements, 
of 'freedom and civilization, always autagcuist. have been 
in most ages ho.stile. The indivi-.lual freedom of the 
North has been equivalent to barbarism, and from time to 
time has rolled down a destroyiii ,; deluge ovei the South, 
almost sweeping away its civUuation, and overwhelming 
ia a common rmn arts, literafuio, and laws. On Uie 
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bond, oivili^tion at the South has passed into 
luxury, has produced effeuunacy, till individual freedom 
hat^been lost under grinding despotism. But in mod- 
on civilization a third element has been added, which 
has brought these two powers of Noithem freedom and 
Southem culture into ei][uipoise and harmony. Thia 
new element is Christianity, which develops, at the same 
time, the sense of personal responsibility, by teaching the 
individual destiny and worth of every soul, and also the 
mutual dependence and interlacing brotherhood of all 
human society. This Christian element in modem civil- 
ization saves it from the double danger of a relapse 
into barbarism on the one hand, and a too relined luxury 
on the other. The nations of Europe, to-day, which are 
the most advanced in civilization, literature, and art, are 
also the most deeply pervaded with the love of freedom ; 
and the must civilized nations on the globe, instead of 
being the most effeminate, are also the most powerful. 

The Scandinavian people, destined to play so im]>ortant 
a part in the history of the world, were, as we have said, 
a branch of tlie great Tndo-European variety. We have 
seen that modern ethnology teaches that all the races 
which inhabit Europe, with some trifling exceptions, be- 
long to one family, which originated in Central Asia. 
This has appeared and is proved by means of glossolctgy, 
or the science of language. The closest resemblance 
existe betweeii jhe scAren linguistic families of Hindostan, 
Persia, Greece, liomc, Germany, the Kelts, and the SlaAd; 
and it is n most striking fact of human history, that from 
Jjhe earliest period of recorded time down to the present 
day a pOA\’erful people, speaking a language belonging to 
one or other of tliese mces, ‘should have in a great meas- 
ure swayed the destinies of the Avorld. 

Before the birth of Christ the peninsula of Denmark 
was called by the Homans the Cimbric Chersonesus, or 
Cimbric peninsula. This name came frrim the Cimbri, a 
people who, one hundred and eleven j^ears before Chiiat, 
almost overthrew the Homan Hepublic, exciting mom 
terror than any event since the days of Hannibal. More 
than three hundred thousand men, issuing from the pe« 
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Diiisnla of Denmark' and the adjacent regions, poured like 
a torrent over Gaul and Southern Germany. They met 
and overthrew in succession four Boman armies; uiftil, 
finally, thejr were conquered by the military skill and ge- 
nius of Marius. Alter this eruption was checked, the great 
northern volcano slumbered for centuries. Other tribes 
Itom Asia — Goths, Vandals, Huns — combined in the 
overthrow of the Boman Empire. At last the inhabitants 
of Scandinavia appear again under the name of Northmen, 
invading and conquering England in the fifth centuiy as 
Saxons, in the ninth century as Danes, anti in the elev- 
enth as Normans again overrunning England and France. 
But the peculiarity of the Scandinavian invasions was 
theii' maritime character, Daring and skilful navigators, 
tliey encountered the tempests of the Northern Ocean .and 
the heavy roll of the Atlantic in vessels so small and 
slight that they floated like eggshells on the surface of 
the waves, and ran up the rivers of France and England, 
hundreds of miles, without check from shallows or rocks. 
Jn these fragile barks they made also the most extraor- 
dinary maritime discoveries. Tlie sea-kings of Norway 
discovered Iceland, and settled it A. D. 860 and a. d. 874. 
They discovered and settled Greenland A. D. 982 and 
A. D. 986. On the western roast of Greenland Ih.ey 
planted colonies, whei'e churches were built, and diocesan 
bishoprics established, wliicb lasted between four and five 
hundred years. Finally, in A. r. 1000, they discovered, 
by sailing from Greenland, the coast of Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, and Massacliusotts Bay ; and, five bundled years 
before the discovery of Columbu.s, gaihered grajws and 
built houses on the southern side of Cape Cod. These 
facts, long considered mytlu<;al, hove been ostaldished, lo 
^le satisfaction of European scholars, by the publication 
of Icelandic conteinpcianeous annals. This remarkable 
peo^e have fuinished nearly the whole pcpulation of 
by means of the successive c'mquests of Saxon, 
Danes, and Normal’s, driving the Keltic races into the. 
mountainous regions of WaUjs .iii-' North - Scotland, 
where their descendants still remain. Colonizing them- 
selves also every'jvhere in Northern Euiope, and even in 
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' Italy and Greece, they have left the familiar stamp (rf 
their ideas and habits in all our modem civilization.* 

§ 2. of (he Scandvtiavia'n. Religwn. 

The central idea of the Sc an dinavian belief was the 
free struggle of soul against material obstacles, the free- 
dom of the Divine will in its conflict with the opposing 
forces of nature. The gods of the Scandinavians were 
always at war. It was a system of dualism, in which 
sunshine, summer, and growth were waging perpetual 
battle with storm, snow, winter, ocean, and teiTestrial fire. 
As the gods, so the people. War was their business, cour- 
age their duty, fortitude their virtue. The conflict of life 
with death, of freedom with fate, of choice with necessity, 
of good with evil, niude up their history and destiny. 

This conflict in the natural world was especially ap- . 
parent in the struggle, annually renewed, between sum- 
mer and winter. Tlierefore the light and heat gods were 
their friends, those of darkness and cold their enemies. 
For the same reason that the hnrning heat of summer, 
Typhon, was ti;c Satan of Egypt ; so in the Iforth the 
Jotuns, ice -giants, were l Uc Scandinavian devils. 

There are some virtues wiiich are naturally associated 
together, such as the love of truth, the sense of justice, 
courage, and personal indeiicndence. Tliere is an oppo- 
site cltiss of vii’tues in like manner iiatuiully grouped to- 
gether, — symjjathy, mutual helpfulness, and a tendency 
to social organization The serious antagonism in the 
moral world is that of truth and love. Most cases of 
conscience which present a real difficulty resolve them- 

* See, for the history and relijjrion of tho Tnitonic and Scandinavian 
race, Cueaur ; Tacitus ; Grimm's Deutsche jMytholope ; Gesc-hichte und 
System dcr AltdeutMihen Redigion, von Wilhelm Mailer; Northern My- 
thology, by Denjamin Thorpe ; The Sea-King.s of Norway, by S. Laixig ; 
Manual of Scandinavian Mytbolocty, by G. PLgott , Literature and Iw- 
• mancr of Nortliern Fiuropc, by William and M^^iy llowitt : Die £dda^ 
von Karl Siioroek ; Aiyau Mytholo^o. by George W. Cox ; Noi’se Tales, 
by Dusent^ etc. But oiio of the as wch us the mo.sit oiicessible sum- 
maries in English uf this mythology is ^rallct’s Northern Antimiities, in 
Bohn's Antiquarian Libmry. This edition is edited by Mr. Blackwell 
with great ju^ment and learning. 
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(Kilves into a conflict of truth and love. It is hard to be 
true without hurting the feelings of others ; it is hard to 
sympathize with others and not yield a little of our in- 
ward truth. The same antagonism is found in the relig- 
ions of the world. The religions in which truth, justice, 
fieedom, are developed* tend to isolation, coldness, and 
hat-dness. On the other hand, the religions of brother- 
hood and huinao sympathy tend to weakness^ luxury, and 
slavery. 

Tlie religion of the German races, wliicli was the nat- 
ural growth of their organization and moral character, 
btdongfcil to the first class. It was a religion in which 
truth, justice, self-respect, courage, freedom, were the es- 
seiitial elements. The gods were human, as in the Hel- 
lenic system, with moral attribubis. They -were finite 
beings and limited in their poivers. They carried on a 
warfare with hostile and destmetive agents, in which at 
last they were to be vanquished and destroyed, though a 
restoration of the world and the gods would follow that 
destruction. 

Such was the idea in aU the faith of the Tcuionio race. 
The chief virtue of man was courage, his unpardonable 
itin was cowardice. “To fight a good fight,’’ this was the 
way to Valhalla. Odin sent liis Choosers to every battle- 
field to select the bravo dead to become his companions 
in the joyci of lieaven. 

§ 3 . 2'kn Eddas and th^vr CoTVtenis. 

We have observed that Iceland was settled from Nor- 
way in the ninth ceidury. A remarkable social life grew 
up there which preserved the idea.s, manners, and relig- 
ion of the Teutonic people in their purity for many hun- 
dred years, and whose F.ddas and Sagas a*o the cliief 
source of our knowledge of the race. Jn rhis ultimate 
and barren region of the earth, where, seas of ict; make 
thousands of square miles desolate and iinpenetmble. 
where icy masses, elsewhere glaciei . u'c hero mountains, 
where volcanoes with terrible eruptions destroy whole 
legiuns of inhabited country in a few days with hiva, vol- 
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cafiks sand, and boiling water, was developed to its liigjbest 
d^ree the purest form of Scandinavian life. 

The religion of the Scandinavians is contained in the 
Eddas, which are two, — the poetic, or elder £dda, con- 
sisting of thirty-seven poems, first collected and pub- 
lished at the end of the eleventh centuiy; and the 
younger, or prose Edda, ascribed to the celebrated Snorro 
Sturleson, born of a distinguished Icelandic family in the 
twelfth centhry, who, after leading a turbulent and am- 
bitious life, and being twice chosen supreme magistrate, 
was killed a. d. 1241. The principal part of the prose 
Edda is a complete synopsis of Scandinavian mythology. 

The elder Edda, which is the fountain of the mythol- • 
ogy, consists of old songs and ballads, wliich had come 
down from an immemorial i)ast in the mouths of the 
people, but were first collected and committed to writ- 
ing by Siemund, a Christian priest of Iceland in the 
eleventh century. He was a Baixl, or Scald, as well as 
a priest, and one of liis own poems, “The Sun-Song,” is 
in his Edda. This word “Edda” means " gieat-giand- 
muther,” the ancient mother of Scandinavian knowledge. 
Or perhaps this name w’as given to the legends, repeated 
by grandmothers to their grandchildren by rdie vast fire- 
sides of the old farm -l.ouse.s in Iceland. 

This rhythmical EiULa consists of thirty-seven poems.* 
It is ill tw'o jiai-ts, — the first containing mythical poems 
concerning the gods and the creation ; the second, • the 
legends of the lieroes of Scandinavian history. This 
latter poition of the Edda has tlie original and ancient 
fragments from which the .German Kibelungen-lied was 
afterward derived. These songs are to the German poem 
what the aiite-Homeric lia^lad literature of Greece about 
Troy and Ulysses was to the Iliad and Odyssey as re- 
duced to unity by Plomer. 

The first poem in the first part of the poetic Edda is 
^ the Voluspa, or Wisdom of Vala. The Vala w^as a ^iroph- 

* See Die Edda, von Karl 1855, Literature and 

B^mance of Northern Europe, hy and Mary Howitt. I ondon, 

1852. Gewihklite iind System der Altdeutsrheii Aeli^on, von Wil- 
helm Miilleif. Outtiii^eii;,^1844. Mallet’s Northern Anuquitiesp edited 
hy Maokmll, in Bohn's Antifiuarian Library. 
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etess, possessing vast supernatural knowledge. Some 
antiquarians consider the Vala to be the same as the 
Nomor, or Fates. They weie dark beings, whose wisdom 
was fearful even to the gods, resembling in this the Greek 
Prometheus. The Vole spa describes the universe before 
the creation, in the morning of time, before the gimt 
Ymir lived, when there was neither sea nor shore nor 
heaven. It begins thus, Vala speaking ; — 

I comraand the devout attention of all noble souls, 

Of all the high and the low of the race cf HcLudall ; 

1 tell the doings of the JMl-Fathcr, 

In the most ancient Sagas which come to my mind. 

“ There was an age in which Ymir lived. 

When was no sea, nor shore, nor salt waves ; 

No earth below’, nor heaven above, 

19 o yawning abyss and no grassy land. 

Till the sons of Bbrs lifted the dome of heaven. 

And created the vast Midgard (earth) below ; 

Then the sun of the south rose above the mountains, 

And green gl asses made the ground verdant. 

The sun of the sou.h, companion of the moon. 

Held the h« i jps ol heaven with his right hand 5 
. The sun knew not wJiat its course should be, 

The moon knew not what ii«r Tiower should be, 

The stars knew not where their places were. 

Then the counsellors went into the hall of judgment. 

And th'i all-lioly gods held a council. 

They ga/e iikiui/. to the night and new niooii ; 

They c ailjd to the morning and to midday, 

To the afrernoop and evLulMg, arranging the times 

The Voluspa goes on to describe how tlic gof^b assem- 
bled on the Held of Ida, and prof'ceded to create metals 
anH vegetables ; after that the race of d*yarfs, who preside 
over the powers of nature and the ininera.] world. Then 
Vala naiTatcs how the tliree gods, Odin, Ilonii',, and Lotlur, 
“the mighty and mild Aser,” found A, sic and Embla, the 
Adam and Eve of the N'orthern legends, lying without -.loul, 
sense, motion, or color. Odin gave ..)*' m their sonls, Hcinir 
their intellects, Lodur their bloo<l und colored ilesh. Then 
cuums the description of the ash-tree A'^f^gdrasil, of the three 
Koms, or sisttjrs of destiny, who tell the Aser their doom. 
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and the end and renewal of the world ; and how, at last, 
one being mightier than all shall arrive : — 

'‘Then comea the mighty one to the council of the gods. 

He witli strength from on high who guides all things,, 

He decides :he strife, he puts an end to struggle. 

He ordains eternal laws.**^ 

In the same way, in the Song of Hyndla, another of 
the poems of this Edda. is a pre^ctiori of one who shall 
come, mightier than all the gods, and put an end to the 
strife between Aser and the giants. The song begins : — 

“ Wake, maid of maidens ! Awake, my friend 1 
Hyndla, sister, dwelling in the glens ! 

It is night, it is cloudy ; lot us ride together 
To the sacred place, to VaUmlla." 

Hyndla sings, after deacribing the heroes and princes 
bom of the gods : — 

“ C^ric shall he horn higher than all, 

Who grows strong wiili th*'. streuj^h of the eaith ; 

He ia lamed os the gi'eatcst of nihjrs, 

United with all nations as brethicn. 

“ But one da} there sliall come another mightier than he ; 

But I dare not iiain^^ Ins Jiaine, 

Few are able to see heyond 

The great battle of Oiliii and the Wolf." 

Among the poems of the elder Edda is a Rx>k of Prov 
erbs, like th'iae of Solomon in their sagacious obser\'’a- 
tions on huTnnn life and manners. It is called the 
Havainal. At hist we should liairlly expect to find these 
maxims of worldly wisdom among a people whose chief 
business was Avar. Tint war dcA-clops cunning as well as 
courage, and battles are won by craft no less thnn by 
daring. Consequently, among a warlike people, sagacity 
is naturally cultivated. 

The Havainal contains (in its proverbial sectiunl one 
hundred and ten stan/as, mostly quatrains. The follow- 
ing are specimens : — 

1. " Carefully consider the end 
Before you go to do anything, 

For all ia uncertain, when the enemy 
Lies in wait in the house. 
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4. “ The ffucfiit who enters 

Nee£ water, a towel, and hospitality, 

A kind reception secures a return 
In word and in deed. 

7, “ The wise man, on coming in, 

Is silent and observes. 

Hears with his cars, looks with his eyes, 

And carefully rcilecLs on every event. 

11. N^o worse a companion can a man take on his journey 
Thun drunkenness. 

Not as good os many believe 
Is beer to the sous of men. 

The mure one dunks, iho less he knows, 

And less power has he over himself. 

2t. “ A foolish men, in company, had l)etter be silent. 
Until he speaKs no one observes liis folly. 

But he who knows littie does not know this, 

When he had better be silent. 

29. Do not mock at the stranger 

Who comes trusting in your kindness ; 

For when he has warmed himself at your fire. 

He may easily prove a wise man, 

S4. “ It is bctier to depart betimes, 

And not to go too often to the same house. 

Lo\« tires and turns to sadness 

When one sits too often at another man’s table. 

85. “ One’s own house, though small, is better, 

For theie thou art the master. 

It makes a man's heart bleed to ask 

For a midday meal at the house of 'T-nother. 

86. “ One’s own house, though small, is better ; 

At lioiiie thou art the inaster. 

Two goats and a thatched i*oof 
Are better than begging. 

88. It is hard to nrd a TUdr. so iich 
As to refusf a gift. 

It. is hard to hnd a man so generous 
As to be always glfwt to lend. 

42. ** la there a Br>an whom you distrust. 

And who yet can help you ? 

Be smooth ill words and false ’ Tf.mght, 

.iLud pay back his deceit with '•imning. 

48. "I hung my gannents on two scarecrows. 

And, when dressed, they seemed 
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Beady for the battle. 

Vnolothed they were jeered at by all. 

52. “ Small as a min of aand 

Is the small sense of a fool ; 

Very unecmal is human wisdom. 

The world is made of two unequal halres. 

63. It IS well to l*e wise ; it is not well 

To be too wise. 

He has the happiest life 

Who knows well what he knows. 

54. “ It is well to be wise ; not well 

To be too wise. 

The wise man’s heart is not glad 

When he knows too much. 

55. “ Two burning sticks placed together 

W ill bum entirely away. 

Man grows bright by the side of man ; 

Alone, he remains stupid.” 

Such ato the proverbs of the Havamal. This sort of 
proverbial wisdom may have come down from ‘the days 
when the ancestors of the Scandinavians left Central 
Asia. It is like the fables and maxims of the Hitopa- 
desd.* 

Another of these poems is called Odin’s Song of Kunes. 
Kunes w<jre the Scandinavian alphabet, used for lapidary 
inscriptions, a thousand of which have been discovered ip 
Sweden, and three or four hundred in Denmark and Nor- 
way, mostly on tombstones. This alphabet consists of 
sixteen lottera, with the powers of F, U, TH, O, E, K, H, 
N, I, A, S, T, B, L, M, Y. The letters R, I, T, and B very 
nearly resemble the Roman letters of tbe same values. 
A magical power was a.?Liibed to these Runes, and they 
were carved on sticks and then scraped off, and used as 
charims. The.se rune-cliarms were of different kinds, 
eighteen different sorts are mentioned in this song. 

A song of Brjnihilda speaks of different runes which 
she will teach Sigurd. “ R^m^es of victory must those 
know, to conquer thine enemies. They must be carved 
on the blade of thy sword. Drink-Rimea must thou 

* Hitupode^ ; or. Salutary Counsels of Vishnu Sdrman. Translated 
from the Sanskrit by Francis Johnson, London and Hertfoi-d, 1848. 
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know to make maidens love thee. Thou must carve them 
on thy drinking horn. Runes of freedom must thou 
know to deliver the captives. Storm-Runes must thou 
kiM»w, to make thy vessel go safely over the waves. 
Carve them on the mast and the rudder. Herb-Runes 
thou must know to cure disease. Carve them on the 
bark of the free. Speech-Runes must thou know to 
defeat thuie enemy in council of words, in the Thing. 
Mind-Runes must thou know to have good and wise 
thoughts. These are the Book-liunes, and Help-Runes, 
and I)rink-Rane8, and Power-Runes, precious tor whoever 
can use Ibem.” 

The second part of the poetic Edda contains the stories • 
of the old heroes, especially of Sigurd, the Achilles of 
Hortliom romance. There is also the Song of Volund, 
the Northern Smith, the German Vulcan, able to make 
swords of powerful temper. These songs and ballads are 
all serious and grave, and sometimes tender, having in 
them something of the solemn tone of the old Greek 
tragedy. 

The prose Edda, as we have said, was the work of 
Snorro Stnrleson, horn in Iceland in 117S.* He proba- 
bly transcribed most of it from the manusenpts in his 
hands, or which were accessible to him, and from the ojal 
traditions v hich had been preserved in the memory of 
the Skalds. His other cluef work was the Heimakrin- 
gla, or collection of Saga concerning the history of the 
Scandiijavians. Tu Iiis preface to this lust hook lie says he 
" wrote it down fnim old stories told by intelligent peo- 
ple '* ; or from " ancient family registers containing the 
pedigi‘ce.s of kings,” or from old songs and halLads which 
our hithcrs had for their amusement ” 

The prose Edda tegins with " The deluding of Gylfi” 
an ancient king of Sweden. He was renewned for his 
wisdom and love of knowledge, and dcteiniiued to visit 
Aagard, the home of the jEsir, to learn something of the 
wisdom of the gods. They, however, foreseeing his com- 
ing, prepared various illasions to, dci. ive him. Among 

• Sfe Memoir of Snorro Stuileson, in ijiing'j Sea-Kings of Nor- 
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otli^r things, he saw ih^e thrones raised one above an- 
other. 

* 

** He afterwards beheld tlnee thrones raised one above an- 
other, with a man sitting on each of them. Upon his asking 
what the names of those lords might be, his guide answered : 
^ He who sits on the lowest throne is a king ; his name is 
Har (the High or Lofty One) ; the second is Jafuhar (i.. e. 
equal to the High) ; but ho who sitteth on the highest throne 
is called Thridi (the Third).’ Har, perceiving the sti'anger, 
asked him what his errand was, adding that he should be wel- 
come to eat and drink without cost, as were all those who re- 
mained in HAva Hall. Gangler said he desired first to ascer- 
tain whether there was any person present renowned for his 
wisdom. 

“ ‘ If thou art not the most knowing,' replied Har, ‘ I fear 
thou wilt hardly return safe. Uut go, stand there below, and 
propose thy questions j here sits one whp wiU be able to an- 
swer them.’ 

“ Gangler thus hogaii his discourse ; ‘ Who is the first, or 
eldest of the gods ? ’ 

“ ‘ In our language,’ replied Har, ' he is called Alfadir (All- 
Father, or Ihe Father of All) ; but in the old Asgard he had 
twelve names.’ 

“ ‘Whore is this God 1 ’ said Gangler; * what is his power? 
and what hath he dene to display his glory 1 ’ 

' He livetii,’ rojdied ITar, ‘ from all agoa, he govemeth all 
realms, and sw’ayoth all things great and small. ’ 

“ ‘ He hath formed,’ adde<l .Jafuhar, ‘ heaven and earth, and 
the air, and nil things thereunto belonging.’ 

“‘And Avhnt is mtux*,’ continued Thridi, ‘he hath made 
man, and given him a soul which shall live and never perish, 
though the body shall h»ive mouldered away, or have been 
burnt to ashes. And all that are righteous shall dwell with 
him in the place cjiIUmI Ginili, or Viugolf; but the wicked shall 
go to Hcl, and thence to Niflbcl, which is below, in the ninth 
world.’ ” 

Of the creation, of the world the ."Eddas thus speak : 
In the day-apriug of the ages there was neither seas nor 
shore nor refreshing breeze; there was neither earth 
below nor heaven ahofe. The whole was only one vast 
abyss, without herb and without seas. The sun had no 
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l^alace, the stars no place, the moon no power. After this 
there was a bright shining world of flame to tlje South, 
end another, a cloudy and dark one, toward the North. 
Torrents of venom flowed from the last into the abyss, 
and froze, and filled it full of ice. But the air oozed up 
through it in icy vapors, which Were melted into living 
drops by a warm breath from the South ; and from these 
came the giant Ymir. From him came a race of wicked 
giants. Afterward, from these same drops of fluid seeds, 
children of heat and cold, came the mundane cow, 
whose milk fed the giants. Then arose also, in a myste- 
rious manner, Bor, the father of three sons, Odin, Vib, 
and Ve, who, after several adventures, — having killed 
the giant Ymir, and ma-le out of his body Heaven and 
Earth, — proceeded to form a man and woman named 
Ask and Embla. Chaos having thus disappeared, Odin 
became the All-Father, creator of gods and men, with 
Earth for his wife, and the powerful Thor for liis oldest 
eon. So much for the cosmogony of the Ed da. 

On this cosmogony, we may remark that it belongs to 
the class of development, or evolution, but combined 
with a creation. The Hindoo. Gnostic, and Platonic 
theories suppose the visible world to have emanated 
from God, by a succession of fallings, from the most ah- 
slraet spirit to the most concrete matter. The Greeks 
and Homans, on the contraiy, suppose all things to have 
come by a process of evolution, or do velopmen t from an 
original formless and chaotic matter. The resemblance 
between the Greek account of the origin of gods and 
men and that of the Scandinavians is striking Both 
aystems begin in materialism, and are radically opposed 
to the spiritualism of the ether Ibeor}’-} and in ils account 
of the origin of all tilings from nebnlou? vapors and (leat 
the ^da reminds us of the modern scientific theories on 
the same subject. 

After gmng this aceount of the formation of the world, 
of the gods, and the first pair of mortals, the Edda next 
speaks of night and day, of the sui* and moon, of the 
rainbow bridge from earth to heaven, and of the great 
Ash-tree where the gods sit in council. Night was . the 
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daiighter of a giant, and, like all her race, of a dark com- 
plexion. « She married one of the .^ir, or children of 
Odin, and their son was Day, a child light and beautiful, 
like its father. The Sun and Moon \eere two children, the 
Moon being the boy, and the San the girl ; which peculiar- 
ity of gender still holds in the German language. . The 
£dda gives them chariot and horses with which to diivo 
daily round the heavens, and supposes their speed to be 
occasioned by their fear of two gigantic wolves, from Jotun- 
heim, or the world of darkness, which pursue them. The 
rainbow is named Bifrost, Woven of three hues, and by 
this, as a bridge, the gods ride up every day to heaven 
from the holy fountain below the earth. Near tliis foun- 
tain dwell three maidens, below the great Ash-tree, who 
decide every man’s fate. These Tates, or Norns, are 
named Urd, Verdandi, and Skidd, — three words meaning 
" past,” “ present,” and “ future.” From Urd comes our 
word “ weird,’’ and the weird sisters of Shakespeare. The 
red in the lainbow is burning lire, which prevents the frost- 
giants of Jntuuheim from going up to heaven, which 
they otherwise might do. This region of the gods is 
called Asgard, and contains Vrdlialla, where they feast 
every day, with all heroes who have died in battle ; drink- 
ing mead, hut ni)t out of their enemies’ skulls, as has 
been »o often said. TJiis mistake modern scholars have 
attributed to a mistraiislatioii of a word in the original, 
which means “ curved horns,” the passage being, “Soon 
shall w’e drmk ale out of the curved branches of the 
skull,” that is, af an iuiimnl. Their food is the flesh of 
a boar, which is renewed eveiy day. 

It is not to be snppovsed that Odin and the other gods 
lived quietly on their Olympus without adventures. 
Many entertaining ones aiu narrated in the Edda, had we 
room to tell them. One of these describes the death of 
Baldur the Good, wdiom all beings loved. Having been 
tormented with bad dreams, indicat ing that his life was 
in danger he told tliem to the assemble gods, who made 
all creatures and things, living or dead, take an oath to 
do him no harm. Tiiis i»ath w'as taken by lire and water, 
iron snd all other metals, stones, earths, diseases, poisons. 
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lieasts, birds, and creeping things. After this, they 
amused themselves at their meeting in setting Baldur up 
as a mark ; some hurling darts or shooting arro\PS at him, 
and some cutting at him with swords and axes ; and as 
nothing hurt him, it was accounted a great honor done 
to 3a^dur. But wicked Loki, or Loke, was envious at 
this ; and, assuming the form of a woman, he inquired of 
the goddess wlio had administered the oath, whether all 
things had taken it. She said everv'thing except one 
little shmb called mistletoe,’ which she thought too young 
and feeble to do any harm. Therefore Loki got the 
mistletoe, and, bringing it to one • of the gods, persuaded 
him to throw it at IJaldur, who, pierced to the lieart, fell 
dead. The grief was immense. An especial messenger 
was despatched to Queen ilela, in Hell, to inquire if, on 
any teims, Baldur might be r.'insomed. l<or nine days 
and nights he rode through dark cliasms till he crossed 
the river of Death, and entering the kingdom of Hela, 
made known bis request. Hela repbed tliat it should now 
be discovered whether Baldur "was so universally loved as 
was represented ; for that she would permit him to return 
to Asgard if oh creatures and all things, without excep- 
tion, would weep for him. The gods then despatched 
messengtirs through the world to bog all things to wccj) 
for Baldur, winch they immediately did. Then you 
might have seen, not only crocodiles but the. most fero- 
cious beasts disisolved in tears. Fishes wept in the water, 
and birds in rlie air. Stones and trees were covered with 
pOlucid dew^-drops, and, for ail we Itnow, (his general 
grief may have been the occasion of sonic of the deluges 
reported by geology. The messengers ictamcd, thinlriiig 
the work done, when they foiuid an old hag sitting in a 
caveiii. and heggej her to w'eep Baldur out of Hell. But 
she declared that she could gain nothing by so doing, and 
that Baldur might stay where he vms, like otbe.v people 
a&*good as he ; planting herself apparently on the great 
but somewhat selfish principle cf .ion-inter\’entiOij. So 
Baldur icmaius in the halls of Hela. But this old 
woman did not go unpunished. She was shrewdly sus- 
pected to be Loki hims^ in disguise, and on inquiry so it 
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turned out. Whereupon a hot pursuit of Loki took place, 
who, after changing himself into many forms, ivas caug^, 
and chained under sharp-pointed roclra below the earth. 

The adventures of Thor are very numerous. The 
pleasantest, perhaps, is the account of his journey to 
Jotunheim, to visit his enemies, the giants of Cold .and 
Darkness. On Iii.s way, being obliged to pass the night 
in the forest, he came to a spaciou,s hall, with an open 
door, reaching from one side to the other. In this he 
went to sleep, but being aroused by an awful earthquake, 
Thor and liis companions crejit into a chamber which 
opened out of the hall. Wiieu day came they found, 
sleeping near them, an enormous giant, so large, that, as it 
appeared, they hod passed the night in the thumb of his 
glove. Tliey travelled with him all day ; and the next 
night Tlior considered himself justified in killing this giant, 
who was one of their onemie.s. Three times he launched 
his mallet with fearful force at the giant’s head, and three 
time.s the giant awoke tct inijuim whether it wa.s a leaf 
,or an acorn which had fallen on bis face. After taking 
leave of their enormous ainl invuinerable companion, they 
arrived at the abodes of .hjtunlieiiu, and the city of lit*- 
gat'd, and entered the cily of the king, Utgard LokL 
This l:iiig inquired whni; great feat Thor and his com- 
panions eoiiUl do. One prufeased to he a great eater ; oa 
which the king of giants called one of his .ser\'ants named 
liOgi, and > I between them a trough filled with meat. 
Tiior’s eompauiun ate h:s sliarti, but Logi ate meat and 
hone too, and the trougli into the bargain, and was con- 
sidered to have coiupiemd. Thor’s other companion was 
a great runner, and tvas .set to j-iin mth a young man 
named Hugi, who so outstripped him that he reached the 
goal before the other had gone half-way. Tlien Thor was 
asked what he could do himself. He said he would 
engage in a drinking-match, and was presented with a* 
large horn, and was requested to empty it at a single 
draught, which ho expected easily to do, hut on looking 
in the liquor seemed sc.arcely diminished. The second 
time he tried, and lowered it slightly. A third, and ic was 
still only sunk half an inch. Whereupon he was lauded 
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ftt, and called for some new feat. *' We have a trifling 
gome here,” answered the king, "in which we exercise 
none but children. It is merely to lift my cat from 
the ground.” Thor put forth his whole might, but could 
only lift up one foot, and was laughed at again. Angry 
at this, ho called for some one to vrestle with him. “ My 
men,” said King Utgard, “ would think it beneath them to 
wrestle with thee, but let some one call my old nurse Eld, 
and let Thor wrestle with her.” A toothless old woman 
entered the haU, and after a violent stniggle Tlior began 
to lose his footing, and wont home excessively mortified. 
But it turned out afterward that all this was illusion. The 
tJnee blows of the mallet, instead of striking the giant's 
bead, had fallen on a mountain, which he had dexteinusly 
put between, and made three deei) ravines in it, which 
remain to this day. The triumphant eater was Eire itself, 
disginsed as a man. The suce,essful runner was Thought. 
The horn out of which Thor tried to drink was connected 
with the ocean, which was lowered a few inches by hia 
tremendous draughts. The cat was tlie great Midgard 
Serjient. wliich goes round the world„and Thoc had actu- 
ally pulled the earth a little way out of its place ; and the 
old woman w.is Old Age itself* 

According to this rayJljology, there is coming a time in 
which tlie world will be destroyed by fire and afterward 
i-enewed. This will he preceded by awful disasters ; dread- 
ful wiuters; wiis, and desolations on earth; cruelty and 
deceit; tlie sun and moon wjJl be devoured, the stare 
hurled from the sky, and the earth violently sliaken. The 
Wolf (Fenrir), the avdul Midgard Serpent, Loki, and Ilela 
come to battle with tlie gods. The great Ash-tree will 
ahftkc witn fear. I'he Wolf (Fenrir) breaks loose, and 
opens his eu(>rrflou.s mouth. The Iowp” j'aw reaches to 
the earth, and tlie upper to heaven. The Midgard Ser- 
pent, by the side of the Wolf, vomits forth floods of 

* It. ■wimlil appflar froir. thid legend that th(, aods aio ideulizatiojifi of 
human will se*. over aga'.iist the powers ol i>;j.t.iii-e. The bottle of tlie 

r s and gianta represents the struggles of Uie sonl a^inst the inexora* 
laws of luiture, against fate, the spirit with the fle^, mind 

with matter, human hope with change, diaappointanent, loss; *'th» 
smetEenef of the case wiui the despotism of the rule." 
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poison. Heaven is rent in twain, and Surtiir and the 
sons of Mnspell ride through the breach. These are the 
children of Light and Fire, vho dwell in the South, and 
who seem to belong neither to the race of gods nor to that 
of giants, but to a third party, who only interfere at the 
close of the conflict. While the battle goes on between 
the gods and the giants they keep their effulgent bauds 
apart on the field of battle. Meantime Heimdall — door- 
keej)er of the gods — sounds his mighty trumpet, which 
is heard thrpugh the whole universe, to summon the gods 
to conflict. The gods, or ./Esir, and all the heroes of Val- 
halla, arm themselves and go to the field. Odin fights 
'with the Wolf; Thor with the Midgard Serpent, whom he 
kills, but being suffocated with the floods of -venom dies 
himself. The Wolf swallows Odin, but at that instant 
Vidar sets his foot on its lower jaw, and laying hold of 
the upper jaw tears it apart. He accomplishes this be- 
cause he has on the lumous shoe, the materials of wdiich 
have been collecting for ages, it being made of the shreds 
of shoe-leather which are cut off' in making shoes, and 
which, on tins account, the religions Sc iiidinavians were 
careful to throw oway. Loki and Hoiindall fight and, 
kill each other. After’ this Surtur darts lire over the 
whol“ ftortl), and the wdiole univei'se is consumed. But 
then coiue.s the restitu.tion of all thiiig.s. There w’ill rise 
out of the sea u new iieaven and a new earth. Two gods, 
Vidar and Vrdi, and two human beings, a man and 
woman, survive, the conflagration, and with their descend- 
ants occu])y the heavens and earth. The suns of Thor 
come with their father’s hammer and put an end to war. 
Boldur, and Htidur, the blind god, come up tiom Hell, and 
the daughter of the Sun, more beautiful than its mother, 
occupies its place in the skies. 

§ 4, Tht Gods of Scandina eia. 

We can give no better account of thelN’orse pantheon 
than by extracting the jiassaget' from the prose Ed da, w hich 
describe the gods. We take tlie trausktiou in Mallet’s 
Kortheru Antiquities : — 
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‘‘op ODIN. 

“ ‘ I must now ask thee/ said Gangler, ‘ who are the gods 
that men are bound to believe in t ’ 

“‘There are twelve gods/ replied Har, ‘to whom divine 
honors ought to tie rendered,’ * 

“ ‘Nor are the goddesses/ added Jafiihar, ‘less divine and 
mighty.’ 

' “ ‘ The first and eldest of the ^sir/ continued Thridi^ ‘ is 
Odin. He governs all things, and although the othOr deities 
are p*'-wcrful, they all serve and obey him as children do their 
father. Frigga is his wife. She foresees the destinies of men, 
but never reveals what is to come. For thus it is said that 
Odin himself told Loki, “ Senseless Loki, why wilt thou pry 
into futurity? Frigga alone kiioweth the destinies of all, though 
she tclleth them nearer.” 

“ ‘ Odin is named Alfadir (All-father), because he is the 
father of all the gods, and also Valfadir (Choosing Father), be- 
cause he chooses for his sons all those who fall in combat. 
For their abode he has prep«arcd Valhalla and Vingolf, where 
they are called Emherjar (Heroes or Champions). Odin is also 
called Hangagud, Haptagud, and Farniagiul, and, besides these, 
was named in many ways when he went to King Ooirraudr.’ .... 

“of tiior. 

“ * f now ask thee,’ said Gangler, ‘ what are the names of 
the other gods ] What are their functions, and what Have they 
brought to p£sss ? ’ 

“‘The mightiest of them/ \-cplied Il.ir, ‘is Thor. Up is 
called Asa-Thur and Aiiku-Thor, and is the strongest of ijods 
and men. His realm is iiaiaet; Thrddvarig- and his mausio.i 
Bilskimir, in wliich aiv five hundred tmcl ff>rty halls. It Is 
the largest house evei built. Thus it is called in the Grlmnis- 
mal : — 

“ Five hundred halls 
Anil fortv more, 

Mctbir.kfcth, hat'i 
Bowed Bilskiriiii’. 

Of houses roofed 
Thej-e 's none I know 
My son's aurpassinp ” 

“ ‘ Thor has a car drawn by two gojtf^ called Tanngniost and 
Tatingrisnir. From his driving about in this car he is called 
Atiku-Thor (Charioteer-Thor). He likewise jiosaesses three 
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very precious things. The first is a mallet called Mjolnir, 
which both the Frost and Mountain Giants know to their cost 
when they see it hurled against them in the air ; and no won- 
der, for it has split many a skull of their fathers and kindred. 
The j^econd rare thing he possesses is called the belt of strength 
or prowess (Megingjardir). When he girds it about him his di- 
vine might is doubly augmented-; the third, also very precious, 
being his iron gauntlets, which ho is obliged to put on when- 
ever he would lay hold of the handle of his mallet There is 
no one so wise as to bo able to relate all Thor’s marvellous ex- 
ploits, yet I could tell thee so many myself that liours would 
be whiled away ere all that I know had been recoiuited/ 

BALDUn. 

“ ' I would rather/ said Gangler, " hear something about the 
other iEsir.’ 

“ ‘ The second son of Odin/ replied Har, ‘ is Baldnr, and it 
may bo truly said of him that he is the best, and that all man- 
kind are loud in his praise. So fair and dazzling is he in 
form and features, that rays of light scorn to issue from him ; 
and thou mayst have t^oino idea of the beauty of his hair 
wdicn 1 tell thee that the whitest of all plants is called Baldur’s 
brow, Baldur is the lailcJest, the wisest, and the most eloquent 
of all the yet such is his nature that the judgment ho 
has pfvuounccd can never be altered. Ho dwells in the heav- 
enly mansion called Breidublik, in which nothing uncleaE. can 
enter. As it is said, — 

# “ T is r5r»nilal)]ik called. 

Where Ikildur tlie Fair 
Hath huilt him » bow'er, 

In Unit land w here L know 
Tile least loathliness lieth,” ’ 

'■OF .STJbUD. 

“ ^ The third god,’ continued Har, ‘ is Njord, who dwells in 
the heavenly region called Noatuu, Ho niles over the winds, 
and cheeks the fury of the sea and of fire, and is therefore in- 
voked by seafarers and fishermen. He is so wealthj'' that ho 
can give possessions and treasures to those who call on him 
for them. Yet Njord is not of the lineage of the ^sir, fr.r lie 
was bom and bred in Vanaheim. But the Vanir gave him as 
hostage to the Msir, receiving from them in his stead Hmnir. 
By this moans was peace re-ostablished between tho .^Esir and 
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Vanir. Njord took to wife Skadi, the daughter of the giaut 
Thjaseh She preferred dwelling in the abode formerly belong- 
ing to her father, which is situated among rocky mountains, in 
the region called Thiymheim, but Njbrd loved to reside near 
the sea. They at last agreed that they sliould pass together 
mne nights in Tbrymbeim, and then three in Nofitun. One 
day, when Njbrd came back from the mountains to No&tdn, he 
thu%sang : — 

Of mountfi-ins 1 'm wean'; 

Not long was I there. 

Not more nine nights ; 

But the howl of the wolf 
Methougljt sounded ill 
To the song of the swan-bird.*’ 

“ ^ To which Skadi sang in reply : — 

“ Ne’er can I sleep 
In my couch on the strand, 

For the screams of the sea -fowl. 

The mew as he comes 
Every mom from the main 
Is sure to awake me.” 

^ Skadi then relumed to the rocky mountains, and abode 
in Thrymheira. There, fastening on her snow-skate.5J and taking 
her bow, she passes her time in the chase of savage beasts, 
and is called the Ondur goddess, or Ondurdls ’ 

•‘of the Gon FRFY, AND THE GODDESS FUEY.W. 

“ ‘-Njbrd had afterwards, at his residc>^ce at Noattjii. two 
children, n son named Frey, and a daughler called Freyjft, 
both of them beauteous and niighty. Frey is one o^ rhe most 
oeiebratod of the gods. He presides over ruin and sunshine, 
and all the fruits of the earth, and should be invoked in order 
tc* obtain good harvests, and iUto for peace. He, moieoi'er, 
dispenses wealth among men. Frejja is the most propitious 
of thf- goddesses ; her abode in heaven is called Kolkvang. 'J’o 
whatever field of battle she j ides. she asseits her riglit to one 
half of the slain, the other half belonging to Odin. . . . 

“op ttb. 

" * There is Tyr, who is the most daring and intrepid of iill 
tb« gods. ’T is be who dispenses valor in war. hence warriors 
do well to invoke him. It has become proverbial to say of a 
man who surpasses all others in valur that ho is T*jr-strmuj^ or 
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valiant as Tyr. A man noted for his wisdom is also said to be 
‘‘ wise as Tyr,” Let me give thee a proof of his intrepidity. 
When the iEsir were trying to persuade the wolf, Fenrir, to 
let himself be bound up with the chain, Gleipnir, he, fearing 
that they would never afterwards unloose him, only consented 
on the condition that while they were chaining him he should 
keep Tyr's right hand between his jaws. Tyr did not hesitate 
to put his hand in the monster's mouth, but when Fenrir per- 
ceived that the A^sir had no intention to unchain him, ho bit 
the hand off at that point, which has ever since been called 
the wolf’s joint (ulllidr). From that time Tyr has had but 
one hand. He is not regarded as a peacemaker among men.’ 

“ OP THE OTHER GODS. 

“ ‘ There is another god,’ continued Har, 'named Bragi, who 
is celebrated for his wisdom, and more especially for his elo- 
quence and coiTect forms of speech. He is not only eminently 
skilled in poetry, but the art itself ia called from his name 
Jtraffr, which epithet is also applied to denote a distinguished 
poet or poetess. His wife is named Idiina. She keeps in a 
box the apples which the gods, when they feel old age ajr- 
preaching, have only to taste of to become young again. It is 
in this manner that they will be kept in renovated youth until 
kagnariik 

'' Cine ot the gods is ileimdall, called also the White God. 
He is the son of nine virgins, wdio were sisters, and is a very 
sacred and powerful deity. He also bears the appellation of 
the Gold-tOi»thcd, on account of his teeth being of pure gold, 
and also that of IfaUinskithi. His liorse is called Gulltopp, and 
he dwells in Himiuiijurg at the end of Bifrbst. fie is the 
warder of the goals, and is therefore placed on the borders of 
heaven, to prev>3iit the giants from forcing tlieir ^vay over the 
bridge. Ho requires less i Icej^ than a bird, and secs by night, 
as well as by day, a hundred miles around him. So acute is 
his ear that no sound escapes him, for he can even hear the 
grass growing on the earth, and the wool on a sheep’s back. 
He has a horn called the Gjallar-horn, which is heard through- 
out the univci-sc 

“ ‘ Among the .Flsiv,’ contmoed Har,‘ wc also reckon Hodur, 
who is blind, but extremely strong. Both gods and men would 
bo very glad if they never had occasion to pronounce his name, 
for they will long have cause to remember the deed perpetrated 
by his hand. 
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** * Another gpd is Yidar, sumamed the Silent, who wears 
very thick shoes. He is almost as strong as Thor himself, 
and the gods place great reliance on him in all critical con- 
junctures. 

“ ‘ Vali, another god, is the son of Odin and Rinda; he is 
bold in war, and an excellent archer. 

‘ Another is callecl Ullur, who is the son of Sif, and step- 
son of Thor. He is so well skilled in the use of the bow, and 
can go so fast on his snow-skates, that in these arts no one can 
contend with him. He is also very handsome in his person, 
and possesses every quality of a warrior, wherefore it is befit- 
ting to invoke him in single combats. 

' The name of another god is Fors^ti, who is the son of 
fialdur and Nanna, the daughter of ZS?ef. He possesses the 
heavenly mansion called Glitnir, and all disputants at law who 
bring their cases before him go away perfectly reconciled * 

*^0P LOKI AND HIS PROGENY. 

“ ‘ There is another deity,’ continued Har, ‘ reckoned in the 
number of the Msk, whom some call the calumniator of the 
gods, the contriver of all fraud and mischief, and the disgrace 
of gods and men. His name is Loki or Loptur. Ho is the sun 

of the giant Farbauti Loki is handseme and well made, 

but of a very fickle mood, and most evil disposition. He sur- 
passes all beim;;s in those arts called Cunning and Perfidy. 
Many a time has he exposed the gods to veiy gi-eat perils, and 
often extricated them again by hia artifices 

‘‘ ‘ Luki,’ continued Har, ‘has likewise had three children 
by AngurLx)di, a giantess of Jotunheim. The first is the wolf 
Fenrir ; the second Jdrinungand, the Midgard serpent ; the 
third flela (J)eath^. The gods were not long ignorant that 
these monsters continued to be bred up in Jdtunheiui, and, 
having had recourse to divination, became aware of all the 
evils they would ha\e to suffer from them ; their being Hpnitig 
from such a mother v^s n bad presage, and from a sire, 
one still worse. AU-father therefore deemed it advisable to 
Seijrti one of the gods to bring them to him. When they caino 
he threw the serpent into that deep ocean by which t^ic earth 
is engirdled. But the monster has grown to such an enor- 
mous size thatj holding his tail in his mouth, he eiioiivlcs the 
whole earth. Hela he cfist into Niflhrim, and gave her power 
over nine worlds (regions), into wnich she distributes those 
who ai'e sent to her, that is to say, all who die through sick- 
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neat or old Hero she posseBses a habitation protected by 
high walla and strongly barred gates. Her hall is 
rallea Elvidnir ; Hunger is her table ; Starvation^ her knife • 
Delay, her man ; Slowness, her maid ; Precipice, her thresh- 
old ; Care, her bed ; and Burning Anguish Wms the hang* 
ings of her apartments. The one half of her body is livid 
the otimr half the color of human flesh. She nia\ therefore 
easily he recognized ; the more so, as she has a dreadfully 
stem and grim countenance. ’ 

“ ' wolf Feiirir waa bred up among the goda : but Tvr 
alone had the daring to go and feed him. Neverthelcaa, when 
the goda perceived that he every day increased prudigioualy in 
Wise, and that the oniclea warned them that ho would one day 
become fatal to them, tliey determined to make a very atrouff 
iron fetter for him, which they caUed Lreding. Taking this 
fetter to the wolf, they bade him try hia strength on it. Fen- 
nr, perceiving tl-.at the cntcrjirise would not be '’ciy difficult 
for hirn, let them do what they pleased, and then, by groat 
muacular exertion, burst the chain, and aot himself at liberty. 
The gods, having seen tliia, made anotlior fetter, half to, Rtrong 
ogain as the former, which they called Drorai, and prevailed 
on the wolf to put it on, aaauring him tlmt, by breaking this, 
ho would give an undeniable proof of his vigor. 

‘“The wolf saw well enough that it Avould not be so easv 
to break this fetter, but, finding at the sumo time that his 
strength had increased since he broke Lrcding, and thinking 
that he could never liecotne famous without rumiing some risk 
voluntarily submitted to be chained. When the gods told him 
that they had finished their task, Fcnrir shook himself vioient- 

stretched his limbs, rollrd on the giound, and at last burst 
his chains, which flew in pieces all around him. He thus 
freed himscir from Droini, which gave rise to the proverb “ai 
leysa or la fiimn at Jrepa or drama ” (to get loose out of 
Lieding, or to dash out of Dromi), when anything is to ho ac- 
complisihed strong efforts. 

" ‘ After this, the gods despaired of ever being able to bind 
thu wolf ^ whcicfore All-father sent Skimir, tho messenger of 
Frey, into the country of the Park Elves (SvortSlfaheiml to 
engage certain dwaiis to make the fetter railed Gloipmr. It 
was fashioned cut of six things ; to wit, the noise made by tho 
frotfell of a cat ; the beards of women ; the roots of stones ■ 
the sinews of bears ; the breith of fish ; and the spittle of 
birds. Though thou mayest not have heard of these t.bing Q 
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before^ thau loayest easily convince thyself that we have not 
.been telling thee lies. Thou must have seen that women 
have no be^ds, that cats make no noise when they nin, and 
that there are no roots under stouas. Now I know what has 
been told thee to be equally true, although there may be some 
things thou art not able to furnish a proof of.' 

‘ I believe what thou hast told me to be true,' replied • 
Oangler, ‘ for what thou host adduced in corrsoboration of thy 
statement is conceivable. But how was the fetter smithied 

‘ This 1 can tell thee,’ replied Har, ‘that the fetter was as * 
smooth and soft as a silken string, and yet, as thou wilt proS' 
ently hear, of very great strength. When it was brought to 
the gods they were profuse in their thanks to the rnessenger 
for the trouble he had given himself ; and taking the wolf 
with them to the island called Lyngvi, in the Lake Amsvartriir,. 
they showed him the cord, and expressed their wish that ho 
would try to break it, r4<asuring him at the same time that it 
was somewhat stronger than its thinness w^ould warrant a per- 
son in supposing it to be. They took it themselves, one after 
another, in their hands, and after attempting in vain to break 
it, said, “ Thou alone, Fenrir, art able to accomplish such a 
feat.” 

‘ “Mothinks,” replied the wolf, “that I shrJl acquire no fame 
in breaking such a slender cord ; but if any artifice has been 
employed in making it, slender though it scome, it shall never 
come on my fccl.'^ 

« ‘ The gods assured him that be would easily break a limber 
silken cord, since he lind already burst asunder iron fetters 
of the most solid construction. “ But if thou shnildst not 
succeed in breaking it,” they added, “ thou wilt sbow^ that 
thou art too weak to cause the gods any fear, ami wu will not 
Uesituto to sot thee at liberty without delay.” 

“ ‘ “ I fear me much,” i\ pliud the wolf. “ that if ye once bind 
me so fast that 1 shall be unable to free myself by my own 
efforts, yc will be in no hnsto to unloose me. Loath am I, 
therofom, to have this cord wound round me ; but in order 
that y not doubt my courage, I will consent, 
one of you put his hand into my mouth as » pledge tliat ya 
intend mo no deceit.” 

“ ‘ The gods wistfully looked at each other, and found that 
they had only the (iioice of two evils, until Tyr stepped for- 
ward and intrepidly put hia right hwini between the monster’s 
jaws. Hereupon the gods, having tiud up the wolf, he forcibly 
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stretched himeetf, ee he bed fc^erly done, and used all hie 
might to diBengage himself but the more efforts he made, the 
tighter became the cord, imtil all the gods, except Tjr, who 
lost his hand, burst into laughter at the sight. 

V ‘ When the gods saw that the wolf was effectually bound, 
thqr took the chain called Gelgja, which was Axed to the fetter, 
and drew it through the middle of a large rock named Gjbll, 
which they sank' very deep into the earth ; afterwards, to moho 
it still more secure, they fastened the end of the cmd to a 
massive stone called Thviti, which they sank still deeper. 
The wolf made in vain the most violent efforts to break loose, 
and, opening his tremendous jaws, endeavored to bite them. 
The gods, seeing this, thrust a sword into his month, which 
pierced his under jaw up to the hilt, so that the point touched 
the palate. Ho then began to howl horribly, and since that 
time the foam flows continually from his mouth in such 
abundance that it forms the river called Von. There will he 
remain until liagnarok.’ ” 

There are also "oddeases in the Valhalla, of whom the 
£dda mentions b'riggu, i^aga, and many others. 

§ 5. Jtesemblance of the Scandinavian Mi/tkolopy to that of 

Zoror, Htcr. 

These arc the main points of the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy. the resembhiuce of wliich to that of Zoroaster has 
been often remavlicd. Eacli is a dualism, having its 
good and o’’il gods, its worlds of light aiid darkness, in 
opposition to each other. Each lifis behind this dualism 
a dim pn'sciice, a vague monotheism, a supreme God, 
infinite and eternal. In each tlie evil powers are for 
the jiresent conquered and bound in some subterranean 
prisons, hut arti hereafter to break out. to battle with 
the gods and overcome them, but to be destroyed them- 
selves at the same time. Each system speaks of a great 
conflagration, in which all things -will be destroyed ; to be 
followed by the creation of a new eartli, more l}eautiful 
than the other, to be the abode of peace and joy. The 
duty of man in each system is war, tliough this war in 
the Avesta is viewed rather as moral conflict, while in the 
Edda it is taken more grossly for physical struggle. The 
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* tone of the theology of Zoroaster is throughout higher 
and more moral than that of the Scandinavians. Its 
doctrine of creation is not a mere development by a dark, 
unintelligent process, nor, on the other hand, is it a Hin- 
doo or Gnostic system of emanation. It is neither pure 
materialism on the one hand nor pantheism on the other ; 
but a ti ne doctrine of creation, for an intelligent and 
moral purpose, by the conscious and free act of the Cre- 
ator. But in many of the details, again, we find a sin- 
gular correspondence between tliesc two systems. Odin 
corresponds to Ormazd, Loki to Alirinmn, the ^Esir to the 
Amschaspands, the giants of Jotunheim to the Pa5- 
, vas. So too the ox (Adudab) is tJie equivalent of the 
giant Ymir, and the creation of the man and woman, 
Meshia and Meshiane, is correlated to Ask and Embla. 
Bahhir resembles the lledeemer Sosiosh. Tlie bridge, 
Bifr().st, wJiich goes up to lieaven, is the bridge Cliinevat, 
which goes from the top of Albordj to heaven. The dog 
Sirius (Sura), the watchman who keeps guard over the 
« abyss, seems also to correspond to Surtur, the watchman 
of the Juminous world at tlie South. Q'he earth, in the 
•Avesta, i.-) <-nlled llcthra, and by the ancient Geniian? and 
Scandinavians, Hertha, — the name given by Tacitus to 
lliis giiddesi, signifying the earth, in all the Teutonic lan- 
guages. In like Tnaiiner, the Gerntan name li'ir heaven, 
Himmel, is derived from the Sanskrit word “ HimmaJa, * 
tlie name of the Biminalnh Mountsiins in Ceiitral Asia, 
believed by the ancient inhabitants of Asia to be the resi- 
dence of their gods.* 

§ 6. Seandinavixn Worship. 

Tlu’. religious ceiemoiiies of the Scandinavians were 
simple. Q’hc-ir worsiiip, like tliat of th" loUowors of 
Zoroaster, was at first heM in the open air ; brifc in later 
times they erected temples, some of which wsre quite 

* Physical ftircumstanccs produced altcrcti "'i in the inytholo, 5 ies, 
whose oriciP the same. Thus, I oki, tlie of lire, belr ngs tc ibe 
Aar, because lire u. hostile to tMU, but rcp.csents the treacherous aru 
mfi? fives, which if* Iceland dfestrnjred with lava, band, ancL 

bi(j^g water more lhaii was injured by cold. 


T 
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splendid There yere three great festivals in the year. 
Ine first was at the winter solstice, and on the longest 
night of the year, which was called the Mother Night, 
as that which produced the rest. This great feast was 
called Yul, whence comes the English Yule, the old name 
for Christmas, which festival took its place when the 
Scandinavians became Christians. Their festival was in 
honor of the sun, and was held with sacrifices, feasting, 
and great mirth. The second festival was in spring, in 
honor of the earth, to supplicate fruitful crops. The 
third was also in the spring, in honor of 0dm. The sacri- 
fices were of fmits, afterward animals, and occasionally, 
in later times, human beings. The people believed in 
divine interposition, and al-so in a fixed destiny, but es- 
pecially in tbemselvcs, in their own force and courage, 
^me of them lauglied at the gods, some challenged them 
to fight >vith them, and professed to believe in notliing 
but their own might and main. One waiTior calls 
for Odin, as a foemaii alone wortliy of his steel, and it 
was considered lawful to fight the gods. The quicken- 
tree, or mountain-ash, was !>elicved to possess great vir- 
tues, on account of the iiid it afforded to Tlior on one 
occasion. 

Beside the priesU, the Northern nations had their 
soothsayers. They also believed that by the power of 
runes tlie dead covdd be made to speak. These i-unes 
were called galdev, and aiiothei kind of matric, mostly 
practised by women, wixs called seid. It was thought 
that tltese wise women possessed the power of raising 
and allaying storms, and of hardening tlie body so that 
the sword I'/Ould not cut it. Some charms could give 
preternaturid stiength, othois the power of crossing the 
sea without a ship, of creating and destroying love, of as- 
suming diflerent forms, of becoming invisible, of giving 
the evil eye. Ganneuts could be cliarmed to protect or 
bo destixiy the wearer. A horse’s head, set on a stake, 
with certain imprecations, produced fearful mischief to a 
foe.* 

Voiy few remains of temples have been found in the 
* Northern Mythology, by Benjamin Thorpe, 
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Korth. But (uA Laing remarks in his "Sea-Kings of 
Korway ”) the most permanent remaihs of the religion of 
Odin are found in the usages and languages of the de- 
scendants of those who worshipped him. These descend- 
Atits all retain, in the names of Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, the recollections of the chief gods of this 
mythology. Mara (the nightmare) still torments the 
sleep of the English-speaking people ; and the Evil One, 
Kokke (so says Laing), is the ancestor of Old Nick. 

Every ninth year solemn sacrifices were held in the 
gre&t temple at Upsal in Sweden. The king and all citi- 
*!ens oi importance must appear in person and bring of- 
ferings. Crowds came together on these occasions, and 
no one was excluded, except for some base or cowardly 
action. Nine human beings were sacrificed, usually cap- 
thes or slaves, but in times of great calamity even a 
king was made a victim. Earl Hakon, of Norway, of- 
fered hia son in sacrifice to obtain a victory over some 
pirates. The bodies were buried in groves, which thence 
were regarded as very sacred. One, called Odin’s grove, 
near the temple of Upsal, was sacred in every twig and 
leaf. 

§ 7. Social Character, Marithae Discoveries, arid Political 
Institutions oj the Scar^nnavians. 

Of the manners, customs, and hi. 1 fits of the Scandi- 
na^'ians, we cannot speak at length. Society among them 
was divided into two cla.sses, — the landholder or bonds- 
meu, and the thralls or slaves. The duty of the last was 
to perform domestio service and till the gi’ound, and they 
consisted of prisoners taken in war and their children. 
The business of the landholder or bondsman was war, 
and his chief virtue courage. His iniixim to con- 
quer a single oiipouent, to attack tn'O, not to y'e'id to 
three, and only to give way to four. To die in battle was 
their high ambition ; then they believed that they sltould 
pass to the halls of Odin, King itagnar died singing the 
l^easure of receiving death in battle, saying, " The hours 
tKf my life have passed away ; 1 shall die laughing.” Saxo. 
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describing a duel, said that one of the champions feU, 
laughed, and died. ' liather than die in their bed. som^ 
when sick, leaped from a rock into the sea. Others, when 
dying, would be carried into a field of battle. Others 
induced their friends to kill them. The Icelandic Sagas 
are filled wich stories of single combats, or holTn-gangs, 
When not fighting they were fond of feasting; and the 
man wlio could drink the most beer was counted the best. 
Tlie custom of drinking toasts came from the North. As 
the English give the Queen, and we the President, as the 
first health on public occasions, so they begih with a 
cup, first to Odin, and afterward to other deities, and 
then to the memory of the dead, in Avhat was called 
grave-beer. Their institutions were patriarchal ; the 
head of the family was the chief of the tribe and also 
its priest. But all the freemen in a neighborhood met in 
the Thing, where they decided disputes, laid down social 
regulations, and delennined on public n'casures.- The 
Thing was, therefore, legislature, court of justice, and ex- 
ecutive council in one ; and once a year, in some ceutral 
place, there w'as held a similar meeting to settle the affairs 
of the whole country, called the IjanJ-Thing or All-Thing. 
At this the king was chosen for the whole community, 
who .sometimes appointed subordinate officers called Yarls, 
01 earls, to preside oAcr large districts. liespect for 
women was a marked trait among the Scandinavians, as 
Tacitus has noticed of their congeners, the (Germans. They 
were admired for their modesty, sense, and force of char- 
acter, rather than for the fascinations which the nations 
of the South prefer. When Thor described his battle 
with tlie so; c<?ross, tlie answer w.is, “ Shame, Thor ! to 
strike a w'oinan ! ” Tlie wife was expected to be indus- 
trious and domestic. She carried the keys cf the house ; 
and the Sagas frequently mention wives who divorced 
their husbands for some oilence, and took back their 
dowry. The Skalds, or Bards, liad a high place end great 
distinction among this people. Their songs constituted 
the literature and history of the Scandinavians, and the 
people listened, not as to the inspiration of an individual 
mind, hut to the pulsation of its own past life. Their 
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E iaises were desired, their satire fearfd, by the greatest 
eroes and kings. Their style was figurative, sometimes 
bombastic, often obscure. 

Of the maritime expeditions of the Northmen we have 
already spoken. For many centuries they were the terror 
of Europe, North and South. The sea-kings of Norway 
appeared before Constantinople in 866, and afterward a 
'body-guard of the emperors of the East was composed of 
these pirates, who were called the Varangians. Even 
before the death pf Charlemagne their depredations 
brought, tears to his eyes ; and after his death they pil- 
laged and burnt the principal cities of France, and even 
his own palace at Aix-la-Ohapelle. They carried their 
arms into Spain, Italy, and Greece. In 844 a band of 
these sea-rovers sailed up the Guadalquiver and attacked 
Seville, then in possession of the Moors, and took it, and 
afterward fought a battle with the troops of Abderah- 
. man II. The followers of Mohammed and the worship- 
pers of Odin, the turbaned Moors and the fair-haired ‘ 
Norwegians, here met, each far from his original home, 
each having pursued a line of comiuest, w’hich thus came 
in contact at tbeiv furthest extremes. 

The Northmen in Italy sold their swords to different 
princes, and under Count Eaiualf built the city of Aversa 
in 1029.* In Sicily the Northern knights defeated the 
Saracens, and enabled the Greek Emperor to reconquer the 
island. Afterward they established them.selvos in South- 
ern Italy, and took pos'session of Apulia. A league formed 
against them by the Greek and German Emperors aud the 
Pope ended in the utter defeat of tlie Papal and German 
army by three thousand Normans, and they afterward re- 
ceived and held Apulii as a Pajjul fief, la 1060 Eobert 
Goi-^card became Duke of Apulia and Calabria, ami at 
last , of the whole kingdom of Naples .‘>icily was con- 
quered by his brother, Count Eoge/, who, Avith a few 
Northmen, routed vast numbers of the Saracens and com- 
pleted the subjection of the island after thirty years of 
war. Meantime his brother Eoliert crossed the Adriatic 
and besieged aud took Durazzo, after a fierce battl6,*in 

* Gibbon, Cbap, LVl, 
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which the Scandinavitm soldiers of the Greek Emperor 
fought with the Normsms descended from the same Scan- 
dinavian ancestors. 

§ 8. delation of this System to Christianity. 

The hrst German nation converted to Christianity was 
that of the Goths, whose teacher was Ulphilas, bom 318, 
consecrated a bishop in 348. Having made many con- 
verts to Christianity among his people, a persecution arose 
against tlicm from the pagan Goths \ and in 355,' in conse- 
quence of this persecution, he sought and obtained leave to 
settle his converts in Msesia. He preached with fervor, 
studied the Scripture in Greek and Latin, and made the 
first translation of the Bible into any German language. 
Fragments of his Gothic version are preserv'ed at LTpsaL 
This cojiy . called the “ Codex Argenteus,” was captured by 
the Swedes at I’rague during the Thirty Y ears’ War. This 
manusciipt is of the sixth century, and, together with 
some palimpsests, is the only source of our knowledge of 
this ancient version.* 

Ulphilas was an Arian, and died confessing his faith in 
that form of Unitarianisni. Neander says it is to the cred- 
it o.F llie orthodu.v )ii=;torian.s that they do not on that 
account abate any tiling of their praise of Ul])hilas for his 
great laliors as a missionary, confessor, and doctor. His 
translation was, for a long time, used all over Europe by 
the various tribe.'s of Germau descent. 

I'lpliilas, therefore, led the way in that work which re- 
sulted in one of the greatest events of modern history ; 
namely, tlie conversion of the German race to Christian- 
ity. It was Jjy various families of thi.s Teutonic stem — 
Goths, Vandals, Saxons, Lombards, Burgundians, Franks 
— • that the Ilomaii Empire was overthrown. If they had 
not been converted to Christianity before and during 
these conquests, what would have ’i-een the fate of Euro- 
pean civilization ? The only liond uniting the modern 
and ancient world was the Christian faith, and this faith 

^ Smitli's Dictiouury of the Bible. Neandcr, CliurcL Histoiy, YcL II. 
Appendix. 
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tras so adapted to the German character that it was 
everywhere accepted by them.* The conversion of the 
An^o-Saxons by Augustin (a. d. 597), of the Germans 
by Boniface (a, d. 718 — 755), of the Saxons (a. d. 803), 
and the universal downfall of German heathenism, was 
ft condition sine qua non of that union of Latin and 
Greek culture with the German vitality, which was at the 
root of modern European civ'llization. Previous to this 
the Visigoths were comerted, as we have seen; then the 
Ostrogoths ; then the Vandals and Gepidje, — all in the 
fouith century. The Franks became Christians in the 
fifth century, the Alemanni and Lfjmbajxls in the sixth. 
All of these tribes wore converted by Arian missionaries, 
except the Franks. But the records of these missions have 
perished, for the historians weit Catholics, “ wlio/’- says 
MiLman,* " perhaps destroyed, or disdained to preserve, 
the fame of Arian conquests to a common Cliristianily.” 
'' It V as a surprising spectacle,” says he, '• to behold the 
Teutonic nations melting gradually inbt the general mass 
of Christian worshipjiers. In every other respect they 
were stiU distinct races. Tlie conquering Ostrogoth or 
Visigoth, the Vandal, the Burgundian, the Frank, stood 
apart froia the subjugated Eoman population, as an 
armed or territorial aristocracy. They maintain, in great 
part at ler.st, their la\v.s, their language, their habits, their 
chameter; in religion alone they are blended into one 
society, constitute one church, worship at the same alcar, 
and render allegiance to the same hiemreby. This is the 
single bond of their common liumanity.” 

The German races also established eveiywiiere the 
feudal system, that curious institution, which has been 
the subject of so much discussion, and has perjilexed the 
readers of history by its incongniities. These perplexi- 
ties, how 3 ver, miiy perhaps be relieved if we see that the 
essential character of this institution was tijis, fliat it 
was an army permanently quartered on a subject peopled 

* See, for the convw'sion of the Qerman races. Gibbon ; Guizot, Hfe- 
torr of Cwiliaitlnri ; AlcrivaJe, Conversion -f i 'le German Nations ; Jim- 
iDMt I^ariii Chii-itianitj ; Nennder, History of the Christian Chnrcb ; 
Hegel : Leekv, History of Eun-^an Morals. 

+ batin Christiamiy., JlooV HI. Chap. II- 
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This definition contains the explanation of the whole 
system. The Gennans had overrun and conquered the 
Boman Empire. They intended to possess and retain it. 
But being much fewer in numbers than the conquered 
people, how could they do this ? Suppose that when the 
Confederate States had been conquered by the Union 
Army it had been determined to hold them permanent- 
ly as a conquered territory. It could be done thus. 
First, the original inhabitants must be disarmed and put 
under stringent laws, like that of the curfew, etc.. Then 
to every private soldier in the Union Army a farm, say of 
fifty acres, would be assigned, on condition that whenever 
summoned by the captain of his company he would pre- 
sent himself firmed to do military duty. In like manner 
the captain would receive, say a liundied acres, on condi- 
tion of appearing with his company when sunfmoued by 
his colonel. Then the colonel would receive five hun- 
dred acres, on condition of appearing viith his regiment 
when summoned by tlie general. The general {diue, 
duke) luust appear with his brigade when summoned 
by the comraander-in-cliief {impemtor, emperor), and he 
would hitld perhaps a tJioiisand acves on this condition. 
All this land, thus hold on condition of military service, 
would be held in fee, and would exemplify the actual 
foundation of the wlicle feudal system, which was simply 
an aiTangeiuent by which a conquering army could bold 
down the c-oiupiercd nation. 

Of coume, such a system as tliis was one of tyranny 
and cruelty, and tluring several' centuries it was tempered 
aud softened only by the mediatorial influeuee of the 
Christian Church. This was the only power strong enough 
to shield the o]i})rossed and to hold bfick the arm of the 
tyrant. Feudalism seived, no doubt, some useful pur- 
poses. It was a method of riveting together, with *iron 
nails, the conqueror’s and conquered, until they couhl 
come into a union of a better kind. 

It was about the year 1000 that the people of the 
Iforth were converted to Chri.'stianity, Tliis process of 
conversion was a long time going on, and there were sev- 
eral relapses into paganism ; so that no precise time can 
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1)6 fixed for the conversion of a single nation, much less 
for that of the dififerent branches of the Scandinavian 
stock se{)aratel 7 situated in Sweden and Denmark, Ice- 
land and Gi'eenland, and colonized in England and Nor- 
mandy. A mission was established in Denmark; A. D. 822, 
and the king was baptized ; but the overthrow of this 
Christian king restricted the labora of the missionary. 
An attempt was made in Sweden in 829, and the mission- 
ary, Anschar, remained there a year and a half ; but the 
miss'.oH there established was soon overthrown. Uniting 
wi=«.iom with his ardor, Anschar established at Hambuig 

schools where he educated Danish and Swedish bovs to 

■/ 

preach Ciiristianity in the.ir own language to their coun- 
trymen. But tlie Normans laid waste this city, and the 
(Christian schools and churches were destioyed. About 
850 a new attempt was made in Sweden, and there the 
subject was laid by the king before his council or pariiu- 
ment, consisting (jf two assemblies, and they decided to 
allow Christianity to be preached and practised, apparent- 
ly on the ground that this new god, Christ, might help 
them in their dangers at sea, when the other gods could 
not. And thus, accovding to the independent character of 
this people, Giioistianity was neither allowed to be im- 
posed upon them by their king against their will, nor 
excluded from the use of those who chose to iidoj)t it. 
It took its cbajioe with the old systems, and many of the 
Danes aiid Normans believed in worshipjiing both Odin 
and Christ at the same tipic. King Harold m Denmark, 
during the last half of t he tenth century, favored the spread 
of Clnistianity’, and was himself bajitized with bis wife 
and son, believing at first that the Chiistian God was 
more powerful than the keathen gods, but finally coming 
to the conclusion that, these last were only evil s])iritKS. On 
the bthe:.' hand, some of the Danes belit ved that (fiii'ist 
was a god, .and to lie worshipped ; but that be was a less 
powerful god than Odin or Thor. The son of King Harold, 
in .990, 1 ’etiirned to paganism and dro\ e out the Chnstiau 
priests; but bis son, Canute tbf ffreat, who began to 
reign in 1014, was converted to (’bristianity in England, 
and bec.ame its realous friend. But these fierce warriors 
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made rather pmr Christiena. Adam of Bremen save: 
“ They so abominate tears and lamentations, and all other 
signs of penitence which we think so salubrious, that they 
■^yill neither weep for their own sins nor at the death of 
their best friends." Thus, in these Northern regionif, 
Christianity grew through one or two centuries, not like 
the mustard-seed, but like the leaven, infusing itself 
more and more into their national life. According to the 
testimony of an eye-witness, Adam of Bremen, the Swedes 
were very susceptible to i-eligious impressions. “They 
receive the preachers of the truth with great kindness," 
says he, “ if they are modest, wise, and able ; and our 
bishops are even allowed to preach in their great public 
assemblies.” In Norway, Prince Hacon, in tlie middle of 
the tentli centuiy, attempted to establish Christianity, 
which ho had learned in England, lie projiGsed to the 
great national assembly that the whole nation should 
^enounce idolatry, w'orship Hod and Christ, kee]> Sundays 
as festivals, aud Fridays as fasts. (Jreat opjiosition was 
made, and there was ilaiiger of universal insurrection, so 
that the king had to yield, and even liimseif drink a 
toast to Odin and eat horse-t)o.sli, wJiicli was a heathen 
practice. Suli.si*fpu’nt kings of Norway introduced Chris- 
tianity again ; hut the people, though willing to be bap- 
tized, fieiiiieiitly continued Pagan.s, and only by degrees 
renounced, with their old worshij), their hribits of piracy. 
The Iceltnidei’s embraced Christianity at their All-Thing 
in the year J(WiO, but. with the condition that they might 
also continue fhoir old woi-ship, and he permitted ibe eat- 
ing of horse-Hosh and exposition of infants. AVhen the 
All-Thing broke up. the assembled multitudes went to the 
liot-haths to be hajitized, preferring for this rite hot water 
to cold. The Scant linavians seem at this period tu have 
lost their faith in their old religion, aud to ha\e been in a 
transition state. One warrior says that he relies more 
on his own strength and arms than upon Thor. Another 
says. “I would have thee know that I believe neither in 
idols nor spirits, but only in uiy own force and coui'age.” A 
warrior told King Olaff in Nonvay, " I am neither Christian 
nor Fagan. My companions and I have no other ^ligion 
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than confidence in our own strength and good success.” 
Evidently Christianity for a long time sat very lightly on 
these nations. They were wiUing to be baptized and 
accept some of the outward ceremonies and festivals of 
tlifi Catholic Church, which were considerately made to 
resemble their old ones. 

Ifevertheless Christianity met many of the wants of 
this noble race of men ; and, on the other hand, their in- 
stincts as a race were as well adapted to promote an equal 
developniimt of every side of Christian Lfe. The South- 
ern races of Europe received Christianity as a religion of 
order ; tJie Northern races, as a religion of freedom. In 
the South of Europe the Catholic Church, by its ingenious 
organization and its complex arrangements, introduced into 
life discipline and culture. In the North of Europe Prot- 
estant Christianity, by its appeals to the individual soul, 
awakens conscience and stimulates to individual and na- 
tional progress. The nations of Southern Europe accepted* 
Ohristiauity mainly as a religion of sentiment and feeling; 
the nations of Northern Europe, as a religion of truth and 
jiriiieiplo. God adapted Christianity to the needs of these 
Northern races ; but he also adapted these races, with 
their original instincts and their primitive religion, to the 
needs of Christianity. Withont them, we do not sec how 
there could be such a thing in Europe to-day an? Protes- 
tantism. It was no accident which made the lounder of 
the Roformatiou a Saxon monk, and the ciadle of the Eef- 
ormation Germany. It was no accident which brought 
the great Gustavus Adolpl us from the northern peninsula, 
at the head ot his Swedish Protestants, to turn tlie tide 
of war in favor of Protestantism and to die on the field of 
Lutzen, fighting for iVeedom (*f spirit. It is no accident 
which makes the Scandinavian laces to-daj, in Sweden 
an4 N^orway, in Denmark and North Geiman)’’ and Hol- 
land, in England and the United States, a/'nost the only 
Protestant natiorrs of the v/orld. The old iustmets still 
run in the blood, and cause these races to ask of their 
raligicHi, not so much the luxui,v of emotion or the .satis- 
faction of repose, in having all ojiinions settled for them 
^aiid ail actions prescribed, as, much rather, light, free- 
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dom, and progress. To them to-day^ as to their ances- 
tors, 

** la life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where o^ch man takes bis ]>artp 
A race wliere all must run ; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little care to know ; 

Content, as men at arms, to cope 
Each wifh his iiontiiig foe/' 
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THE JEWISH BELIGION- 

§ 1. Palestine, and the Somitic Races. § 2. Abraham ; or, Judaism os^ 
the family Worship of a Supi-emc Hcin«<. § 3. Moses : or, Judaism as 
fclie national Worship uf a just and holy King. § 4. David ; or, Juda- 
ism as the personal Worship of a Father and Friend. § 5. Soionion ; 
or, the Religious Relap’«c. § 6. Tlie PrujJiets ; or, Judaism as the Hopf 
of a spiritual and univemal Kingdom of God. § 7. Judaism si.*' a Prep^ 
ai'atiou for Christiarity. 

§ 1 . Palestine, and the Semitic Paces. 

P ^TiESTENE is a word equivalent to Pliilistia, or th^ 
land of the PhiUstines. A similar name for the 
coast region of Syria has been found on a monument in 
Nineveh* and at Kamak in Egypt.f Joseithua and 
Philo use the term “ Palestine,” as applyiixg to thePliilis- 
tines ; and tho accurate learning of Milton appears in his 
using it in the same sense. J: ” The land of Canaan,” “ The 
land of tsrael,” and “ Judtea ” were the names alierward 
given to the territory of the children of Israel. It is a 
small country, like others as famous ; for it is only B,bout 
one hundred and forty Pinghsh miles in length, and forty 
in width, it resembles Greece and Switzerland, not only 
in it:* small dimensions, but by being composed of valleys, 
separated by cliains of mountains and by ranges of liills. 
It was isolated bv the great sea of sand on the east, and 
the- Mediterranean on the vfest. Sharply defined on the 
east, west, and south, it stretches indefinitely into Syria 
on the north. It is a hilly, high-lying region, having all 
the characters of Greece except proximity tu the sea, and 
all those of Switzerland except the height of the .moun- 
tains. Its valleys were well water»'d and fertile. They 

• Palftrtu, ontheWaBtemSwi, JtRwlivson’s Herodotus, Vol. I., p. 

+ The word has liceii deciphered " Puluaiter." Suiith’s Dietjonaiy of 
the Bible, .Palestirie. 
t Ihid. 
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mostly ran north, and south ; none opened a way across 
Judaea to the Mediterranean. This geBgraphical fact as* 
sisted in the isolation of the country. Two great routes 
of travel passed by its borders without entering its hills. 
On the west the plains of Philistia were the highway of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian armies. On the north the 
valley of the Orontes, separated by the chain of Lebanon 
from Palestine, allowed the people of A.sia a free pas- 
sage to the sea. So, though surrounded by five great na- 
' tions, all idolatrous, — the Babylonians, Medes, .^Syrians, 
Pbccnicians, and Egyptians, — the people of Judaea were 
enabled to deveh)]) their own character and institutions 
without inncli interference from ■without. Inaccessible 
from the sea, and surrounded, like the Swiss, by the 
natural fortifications of tlieir bills, like the Swiss they 
were also protected l»y their poverty from spoilers. But 
being at the point of contact of tliree continents, they 
had (like the Mi.liomtncdiiiia afterward.s) great facilities 
for,commuuici\ting their loJigious ideas to other nations. 

Palestine is so .small a country that from many points 
the whole f)f it may be overlooked.* Toward the east, 
from all points, inaj? he seen llic higli plateau of Moab 
and the niomitains of tiileiul. SrioAv-capped Ilennoa is 
always visilfio on the nt rfch. Tn the heart of the land 
rise^ tSjc licauLiful nK’untaiu Tabor, clothed with v(‘geta- 
tioii to its summit. It i.s almost a perfect cone, and com- 
mands tin* ni ).st interesting view in all directions. From 
its toj), to which yon ascend from .Nazareth by a path 
vrhich rfesus may have trod, you see to the northeast the 
lofty chain of llermon (Jebel cs Shcikli = tlie Captain) 
rising into the bine sky to the lieight of ten thousand 
feet, covered u’iih eternal snow West of this appears 
the chain of Lelianon. At tlie foot of Tabor the plain 
of Esdraelon extends northerly, dotted viilli hills, and 
animated with the camps of the Arahs.f The Lake of 
Galilee gleams, a silver line, on the cast, with Basban 
and the monnlains of Gilead in the distance, and farther 

* Paiostine, .nid I'he Sniaric Pci iiiNula. 3y Carl Ritter. Tmn^ted 
by William L. Cri^sre. “New York. 186d- 

t Ritte/s J^ileatiic, Vol. IL p. 315. 
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to the southeast the great plateau of Moab rises like a 
Ukountaiu wall beyond the Jordan. The valley of the 
Jordan itself, sunk far below the level of the Meditenu- 
nean, is out of sight in its deep valley ; nor is anything 
seen of the Dead Sea. To the northwest rises' rocky 
Carmel, overhanging the Bay of Accha (or Acre), on the 
MediteiTaneaii. 

The whole country stands high. Hebron, at the south, 
is three thousand feet above the level of the sea ; Jeru- 
salem is twenty-six hundred ; the Mount of 01b es, twen-* 
ty-seven hundred ; and £bal and Gorizim in Samaria, the 
same. The valley hn which Nazareth stands is eight hun- 
dred and twenty feet above the sea ; that at the foot of 
Tabor, four liundied and thirty-niuc ; while the summit 
of Tabor itself is seventeen hundred and fifty. From 
Judrf*u the land plunges downward very lupidly to want 
the east into the valley of Jordan. The surface of Lake 
Galilee is already five hundred and thirty-five feet below 
that of the Mediterranean, and that of the Dead Sea is 
five hundred feet lower down.* Palestine is therefore a 
•mountain fastness, and most of the waves yf war swept 
by, leaving it untouched and unassailed. From Jerusalem 
to Jericho the distance is only thirteen miles, but the lat- 
ter place is a thousand feet lower than the former, so that 
it was very proper to spe.ak of a man’s “ going do>VD from 
Jerusalem to Jericho.” 

The Jews belonged to what has been called the .Semitic 
race. This family, the only historic rival of the Japhetic 
(or Aryan) race, is ethnelogically composed of the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, the Phoeriicians, the Hel.rew's 
and other Syrian tribes, tlie Arabs and the Carthagini- 
ans. It is a race waich has been great on land and at 
sea,. In the valley of the Euphrates and that of the Tigris 
its. aon'4 uanied all the arts of social life lo the highest 
perfection, and became mighty conquerors and warlike 
soldiers. On the Meditorraneau their ships, containing 
PboFiniciau navigatore, explored the coasts, made settle- 
XDonts at Carthage and Cadiz, and sniling out of the Straits 

• Lyiicb maiki's it Miirteen hundred feet below the eurface of tha Modi- 
teKnuaeau. See Ritter. 
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of Gibraltar -went as far north as Great Britain, and cir- 
cumnavigated Africa two thousand years before Vasco da 
Gama. Tliis race has given to man the alphabet, the 
Bible, the Koran, commerce, and in Hannibal the great- 
est military genius of all time 

That the dilferent nations inhabiting the region around 
the Euphrates and Tigris, Syria and Arabia, belonged to 
one great race, is proved by the unimpeachable testimony 
of language. The Bible genealogies trace them to Shem, 
the son of Noah. Ewald,* who believes that thi.s region 
was inhabited by an aboriginal people long before the 
days of Abraham, — a peojile who weib driven out by the 
Canaanites, — nevertheless says that they no doubt were 
a Semitic jieople. The languages of all these nations is 
closely related, Iteiug almost dialects of a single tongue, 
the diifcreiices between them being liardly greater than 
lietween the subdivisions of the German group of lan- 
guages •(• That which Jias contributed to pi'cserve the 
close homogeneity among these tongues is, that they have 
little ]jower of growth or dcvelopmeut. As M. Kenan 
says, “they hav'o lc.ss lived than lasted.”! 

The IMianiiciaiis used a language almost i<lentical with 
the Hebrew. A sarcojdiagus of Eziiiunuzar, king of 
Sidon, dating from the fifth century before Christ, was 
dLscovered a few years since, and is now in the Mu<>enm 
of the Louvre. It contains some thirty sentences of the 
length of an av'erego verse in the Bible, and is in pure 
Hebrew. § In a play of Blautus 1” a Carthaginian is 
made to speak a long passage in his native language, the 
I’unic tongue ; this is alst> very readable Hebrew. The 
black basalt stele, lately discovered in the hmd of Moah, 
contains an insciii'tJoii of 'Mofeha, king of kloab, ad- 
dressed to his god, Chemosh, describing his ^'ictory over 
the Israelites. This is also in a Hebrew dialect. From 

* History of translated by KusseU MariJiicaii, Vol. 1. p. 231. 

+ Now Xnifiii'ai! ryciopoediu, art, Semitic lipce. 

1 Quoted by Lb Nonnant, Manual Ancient Hi ‘^tory of the Ease, Vol, 
1. p. 71. 

S Reninrks on tlm Phoenician Inscnplion of Sidon, by Professor 
Willisni V’. Turner* couriial of the American Om-ntal Society, Vol. 
VIL No. 1. 

T Poenulus, Act V, Sc. 1. 
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snwh facts it appears that the Hebrews, Fhoeniciana, and 
Ganaanites were all congeners with each other, and with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

But now the striking fact appears that the Hebrew 
religion differed widely from that of these other nations 
of the same family. The Assyrians, Babylonians, Phteni- 
cions, and Carthaginians all possessed a nearly identical 
religion. They all believed in a supreme god, called by the 
different names of Iln, Bel, Set, Hadad, Moloch, Chemosh, 
Jaoh, El, Adon, Asshur. All bcUeved in subordinate 
and secondary beings, emanations from this supreme be- 
ing, his manifestations to the world, rulers of the planets. 
Like other pantheistic religions, the custom prevailed 
among the Semitic nations of promoting first one and 
tben,auotlier deity to be the supreme object of worship. 
Among the Assyrians, as among the Egyptians, the gods 
were often arranged in triads, as that of Ami, Bel, and Ao. 
Ann, or Oannes, wore the head of a fish ; Bel wore the 
horns of a hull ; Ao was represented by a serpent. These 
religions represented the gods as the spirit within nature, 
and behind natural objects and forces, — powers within 
the world, rather than above the world. Tlieir worship 
oombined cruelty and licentiousness, and was perhaps as 
deh-asing a superstition as the world has witnessed. The 
Greeks, who were not puritans themselves in their relig- 
ion, were shocked at the impure orgies of this worship, 
and horrified at the sacrifice of children among the Ca- 
iioanites and (Va'thagiuiaiis. 

How then dill the Hebrow=i, under Moses and the liter 
prophets, originate a system so u-idely different ? Their 
God wu‘3 above nature, not in it. He stood alone, unac- 
companied by secondary deities ; he made no part of a 
triad ; he was not associated with a female representative. 
His worship required purity, not pollution ; its aim was 
holiness, and its spirit humane, not cruel. Monotheistic 
in its spirit from the first, it heca.me an absolute mono- 
theism in its develo]nnent. Whence this wide departure 
in tlie Hebrews from the religious tonJencies and belief 
at the surrounding nations, who spoke the same language 
and belonged to the same stock ? 
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M. Henan considers this a question of race.* He says : 

The Indo-European race?, distracted by the variety of 
the universe, never by itself arrived at monotheism. The 
Semitic race, on the other hand, guided by its linn and 
sure sight, instantly unmasked Divinity, and without re- 
flection or reasoning attained the purest form of religion 
that humanity has known.” But the Ass3T:iau3, Babylo- 
nians, Arabians ‘before Mohammed, Phoenicians, and Car- 
thaginians, and perhaps the Egyptians, l»elonged to the 
Semitic race. Yet none of these nations attained to any 
monotheism purer than that of the Veda or the Avesti 
The Arabs, near relations of the Hebrews, were divided 
between a worship like that of Babylon and Sabtei.sm, or 
star-worship. No doubt in all tlwse Semitic families the 
idea of one supreme god lay behind tliat of the secondary 
deities ; but this was also the case in the Aryan races. 
And in both tlu.s primitive monotheism receded instead 
of becoming more distinct, with the single exception of 
the Hiibrews. M. Henan’s view is not, therefore, sup- 
ported by the facts. "We must look further to find the 
true cause, and tluireforc are obliged to examine somewhat 
in detail ibe main ])oints of llebrc'w hi.-tory. It would 
be easy, but would not accord with our plan, to accept the 
eommou Cliristian explanation, and say, “Monotheism 
was a direct revolution to liloses.” Eoi ive are now not 
able to assume such a revelation, and arc obliged to con- 
sider the .ciibject from the outside, from the stand-point of 
pure histoiy. 

§ 2. Ahraham; or, Judaism as tko family Worship of a 

Supreme Being. 

We have been so accustomed to regard the Jewish relig- 
ion as a part of our owm, and so to look at it from within, 
that it is hard to take the historic position, and to lo6k at 
it from wdthout. But to comjiare it with other religions, 
and to see what it really is and is not, this is necessary. 
It becomes more difficult to assume the attitude of an 

* See liis E,ssay cn the People of Israel, in Stnriiea of Keligioua Hifl- 
toiy and Oiticiani, tinnslatcd by O. B. Frothinj^hain. 
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^partial oTjaenrer, because of the doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration, flo universally taught in the Protestant Church. 
From childhpod we have looked on the Old Testament as 
inspired throughout, and all on the same level of abso- 
lute infallibility. There is no high, no low, no degrees of 
certitude or prolwibility, where every word is assumed to 
be the very word of fxod. But those who still hold to the 
plenary inspiration of the Old Testament must - consent, 
for our present purpose, to suspend their faith in this doc- 
trine, and provisionally to look at the Old Testament 
with the same impartial though friendly scnituiy with 
wliKsh we have regarded the sacred books of other nations. 
Not a little will be gained for the JewisJi Scriptures by 
this pcsitioii. Tf they lose the authority which attaches 
to the Word of God, they will gain the interest which 
belongs to the utterance of man. 

While M. Eenan finds the souiue of Hebrew mono- 
theism in a like tendency in tlie whole Semitic lace, — a 
supposition which we have seen to be contradicted by the 
facts, — Max Miiller regards the true origin of this ten- 
dency to be in Abraham himself, the friend uf God, and 
Father of the FaithfuL He calls attention to the fact 
that both Moses and Christ, and subseriiicntiy Mohammed,' 
preached no new God, but the God of Abraham. “ Tln*3,” 
says he, “ the faith in the one living God, which seemed 
to require tlie admission of a monotlwistic instinct grafted 
in every member of the Semitic famiiV, is traced back to 
one man.” He adds his belief that tliis faith of Abiu-ham 
in one supreme Gol came to him by a special icy elation. 

And if, by a siiecial revelation, is meant a giuud pro- 
found insight, an inspired vision of truth, so ileep and so 
living as to make it f. reality like that of the outward 
world, then we see no better explanation of the mono- 
of the Hebi-ews than this conviction transmitted 
from Abraliam through father and son, fiom generation to 
generation. 

For the most curious fact ubont tliis Jewish people is, 
that every one of them • is a child of A i iraham. Ail looked 
back with the same ancestral pride to their great pro^ni- 

* Except the proeelytes, who are adopted children. 
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tor/ the friend of God. This has never been the case 
with any other nation^ for the Arabs are not a nation. 
One can hardly imagine a greater spur to petriotisnt 
than this union of pride of descent with pnde in one’s 
nation and its institutions. The proudest and poorest 
Jew shared it together. There was one distinction^ and 
tliat the most honorable, which belonged equally to alL 

We have seen that, in all the Semitic nations, behind the 
numerdus divine beings representing the powers of nature, 
there was dimly visible one Supreme Being, of whom all 
these were emanations. The tendency to lose sight of this 
First Great Cause, so common in the rac43, was reversed in 
Abraham. His soul rose to the contemplation of the Per- 
fect Being, above all, and the .source of all. With pas- 
sionate love he adored this Most High God, Maker of 
heaven and earth. Such was'. his devotion to this Almighty 
Being, that men, wonden'ug, said, “ Abraham is the friend 
of the Most High God ! ” Ho desired to find a home 
where he ccmld bring his children in this pure faith, 
undisturbed and unpoi verted by the gross and low worship 
around him. In so no “ dvvsp dream or solemn vision ” it 
was borne in on his mind thuc he must go and find such 
a home. 

We are not to snii])ose, however, that the mind of Abra- 
ham rose to a clear coucojition of the unity of God, as 
excluding all other divine beings. The idea of local, 
tribal, family' gods was too <leeply rooted to be at once re- 
linquished. Abmliam, as de.scril)od in Genesis, is a great 
Arab eliiiif, a tyj)e i>l‘ ])atriarclial life, in wliich all author- 
ity is patei'iial. The religion of such a period is filial, and 
God is \ iewed as the ])rotector and friend of the family or 
tribe. Only the fninilv God of Abraham was the highest 
of all gods, the Aiinighti (Gen. xvii. 1;, who was also the 
God of Isaac (Gen. xxviii. 3) and of Jai'ob (Gen. xxxv. 
11 ). 

Stanley * expresses his satisfaction that the time has 
past in which the most fastidious believer can object to 
hearing Abraham called a Bcdouii; sheik. The t}'pe has 
remained unchanged through all the centuries, and the 

* History of the Jewish Church, Lect. 1. 
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picture in the Bible of Abraham in his tent, of his hos> 
pitality, his self-respect, his courage, and also of his less 
noble traits, occasional cunning and falsehood, and cru- 
elty toward Ha^r and Ishmael, — these qualities, good 
and bod, are still those of the desert. Only in Abi^ 
bam something higher and exceptional was joined with 
them. 

In the Book of Genecis Abraham enters quite abrupt- 
ly upon the scene. His genealogy is given in Genesis 
(chap, xi.), he being the ninth in de.scent from Shem, 
each generation occupying a little more than thirty years. 
The birth oi Abraham is usually placed somewhere about 
two thousand years before Christ. His father’s name was 
Terah, whom the Jevdsh and Mohammedan traditions de- 
scribe as an idolater and maker of idols He had two 
brothers, Hahor and Haraii ; the latter being the father of 
Lot, and the other, Hahor, being the grandfatlier of Ee- 
bccca, wife of Isaac. Abraham’s father, Terali, lived in 
Ur of the Chaldees (called in Scripture Casdim). The 
Chaldees, who subsequently inhabited the region about 
the I'ersian Gulf, seemed at first to have lived among tlie 
mountains of Armenia, at the source of the Tigris ; and 
this was the region where Abraham was born, a region 
now occupied by the people called Curds, who are perliaps 
descendants of the old Chaldees, the inhabitants of Ur. 
The Curd.s are Mohammedans and robbers, and quite 
independent, never paying taxes 1» the Eortc. The 
Chaldees are frequently mentioned in Scripture and in 
ancient writers. Xenophon speaks of the Carduchi as 
inhabitants cf the mountains of Armenia, an<l as making 
incursions thence to pluiider the oountiy, just as the 
Curds do now. He says they vvere found there by the 
younger Cyrus, and by the ten thousand Greeks. The 
Greeks, in their retreat, were obliged fight tlieir M'ay 
tlirough them, and found them very skiliul aicliers. 
did tiw Romans under Crassus and Mark Antony. And 
so are theiv described by the Prophet Habakkuk 'chap. 
L6-9); — 

* F3r lo, I raiae up the OheMeana, 

A bitter and hasty nation, 
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Which marches far and wide in the earth. 

To possess the dwe:linm that are not theirs. 

They are terrible and dreadfn], - 

Their decrees and their judgments proceed only from themselyes* 
Swifter than leopards ai'c their horses, 

And iieicer than the evening wolves. 

Their horsemen pmnee proudly arunnd ; 

And their horsemen shall come from afar and fly, 

Likf' the eagle when he pounces on his l)rey. 

I'liey all shall come for violence, 

111 troops, — their glance is ever forward ! 

They gather captives like the sand I ” 

As they were in tlie time of Hahakkuk, so are they 
to-day. Shut up on every side in tiie Persian Empire, 
their atice.stors, the Carduclii. refused obedience to the 
great king and his satraps, just as the Cards refuse to 
obey the grand seignior and Jiis pasbas. Tliey can raise 
a hundred and forty thousand armed men. They are 
cai)able of any uudertakiug. Mohammed himself said, 
“ They would yot revolutionize the world ” 

The ancient Chaldees seem to have been fire-worship- 
pers, like the l’ersian.s. I’ley were renowned for the study 
of the heavens and the Avorship of the stars, and some 
rf'iiiains of J’emian duali.sni *<1111 lingia’ among their de- 
scendants, Avho arc i(ccu.sed of Ueiil-Avorship by their 
aeighboi’s 

Th4ib AViiahinn was a real person, and that his story 
is historically reliulile, can haitlly he doubted by thoSQ* 
who luiA’e tiie hi.«toric .sense. Such pictures, painted iu 
detail Avitii a Pie-l«ai)luielite miuutciie.ss, are not of the 
nature of legends. Sturie.s which are discreditable to Ins 
chameter, and Avhicli place him in a Jniiuiliating position 
towanls Phumoh and Abinielech, Avouic! not have appeared 
in a fictitious aamitive. The mythical accounts of Abra- 
liam, as found among the Mohammedans and in the Tal- 
mud,* shoM', by their contrast, the diflerence between fable 
and history. 

The CA'ents in the life of Abraham are so Avell known 
that it i.s not necessary even to allude to them. We will 
only refer to one, as slioAving tliat others among the tribes 
in Palestine, besides Abi'aham, had a faith in Cod simijar 


* See, for these marvellous stories Weil, Legends of the Mnm mtmims- 
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to his. This is the account of his meeting with Mclchis- 
edek. This mysterious person has been so treated by 
^ypologists that all human meaning has gone out of bim^ 
and he has become, to moat mmds, a very vapoiy charac- 
ter.* But this is doing him great injustice. 

One mistake often m.ade about him is, to assume that 
*'■ Melchisedrik, King of Salem,” gives us the name and 
residence of the man, whereas Ijoth are his official titles. 
Hia name we do not know ; his office and title had 
swallowed it up. “ King of Justice and King of Peace,’* 
— tills is his designation. His office, as we believe, was 
to be umpire ‘among the chiefs of neighboring tribes. By 
deciding the questions which arose among them, accord- 
ing to equity, ho received his title of “ King of Justice.” 
By thus preventing the bloody arbitrament of war, he 
gained the other name, " Xing of Peace.” All ques- 
tions, therefore, as to where "Salem” was, fall to the 
ground. Salem means “ peace ” ; it does not mean the 
place of his abode. 

But in order to settle such intertribal disputes, two 
things were necessary : first, that the suiTounding Bed- 
ouin chiefs should agree to take him as their arbiter; 
nnd, secondly, tL.it some sacredness should attach to his 
character, and gi ve authority to his decisions. Like others 
in those d.iys, he was both king and priest; but he was 
• priest "of the Most High God,” — not of the local gods 
of the seporate tribes, but of the highest G^id, aboi^e 
all the rest. That ho was the acknowledged arbiter of 
surroimdiug tribes appears from the fact thac ^l-braham 
paid to him tithes out of the spoils. It is net likely that 
Abraliam did this if there were no itrecsdent ior it; for 
he regarded the spoils as bclctnging, not to liimself, but to 
the confederates in whose cause he fought. No doubt it 
wfta the t ustoin, as in the case of Delphi, to pay tithes to 
this 'supremo arbiter ; and in doing so Abraham w'r.s .sim- 
ply-following the custom. The JewTsh traveller, WolfiT, 
states tlrat in Mesopotamia a simUar custom prr-. vails at 
th« present time. One sheik is .sp1r-«.ted from the rest, on 

'* Stw my sermon on ** Melchisedek imd his Moral,” in “The Hour 
Unit second t4iiiou. 
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account of his superior probity and piety, and becomes 
their " King of Peace and Kighteousness.” A similar cus- 
tom, I am told, prevails among some American tribes. In- 
deed, where society is organized by clans, subject to local 
chiefs, some such arrangement seems neces-sary to prevent 
perpetual feuds. 

This “ King of Justice and Peace ” gave refreshments to 
Abraham and his followers after the battle, blessing him 
in the name of the Most High God. As he came from 
no one knows where, and has no olhcial status or descent, 
. the fact that Abraham recognized him as a true priest is 
used in tlie Book of Psalms and the Epistle to the He- 
brews to prove there is a true priesthood beside that of 
the house of Levi. A priest after tlie order of Molchise- 
dek is one who becomes so by having in him the true 
faith, though he has " no father nor mother, beginning of 
days nor end of life,” that is, no genealogiccd position 
in an herc'ditary priesthood. 

The God of Abraham was " Tlie Most lligli.’' He was 
the family God of Abraham’s tribe and of Abraham’s de- 
scendants. Those who sluiuld worship other gods would 
be disloyal to tlieir tribe, false to then’ ancestors, and must 
be regarded as outlr.ws. Thus the faith in a Supreme 
Being was first esta’olished in the minds of the descend- 
ants of Abraham by family pride, reverence for ancestors, 
and patriotic feeling. The faitli of Abraham, that his God 
would give to his (lescendauts the land of Palestine, and 
multiply tl.cm till they should be as numerous as the 
stars or the sanil, w'ue lliat wJiich made him the Father of 
the Faitliful. 

The faith of Abraham, as we gather it from Genesis, 
was in God Jia a Supreme Boing. Though ahnighty, 
€}od wa.s williug to lie Abraham’s personal protector and 
friend. He talks with Abraliam face ^o lace. He comes 
to him, and agrees to give to him aiid to Ids posterity 
the land of Canaan, and in this promiS'e Abraham has en- 
tire iaith. His monotheism was index'd of an imperfect 
kind. It did not exclude a bebef in lother gods, chough 
they were regarded as inferior to his' own. His family 
God, though' almighty, was not omnij^iresent. He came 
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down to learn whether the rumore concerning the sinful- 
ness of Sodom were correct or not. He was not quite 
sure of Abraham’s faith, and co he tested it by command- 
ing him to sacrifice Isaac, in whom alone the promise to 
Abraham’s descendants could be fulfilled. But though 
the monotheism of Abraham was of so imperfect a kind, 
it had in it the a-oot of the better kind which was to 
come. It was imperfect, but not false. It was entire 
faith in the supreme power of Jehovah to do what he 
would, and in his disposition to be a friend to the patri- 
arch and his posterity. It was, therefore, trust in the 
divine powder, wisdom and goodness. The diflerence lie- 
tw’een the religion of Abraham and that of the polythe- 
istic nations was, that while they descended from the 
idea of a Supi-eme Being into that of subordinate ones, he 
went back to that of the Supreme, and clung to this with 
his whole soul. 

§ 3. Moses; or, Judaism as ih^ national Worship of a just 
and- holy King. 

In speaking of Moses and of his law, it may he thought 
necessary to begin by showing tha’t such a man as Mnses 
really existed ; for modem ciiticism has greatly em- 
plojed itself in questioning the existence of gi'tai men. 
As the telescope resolves stars into double, triple, and 
quadruple stars, and finally into star- dust, so Uh- gritics, 
turrdng their optical lubes fow’ard that iniglity orb whieli 
men call Homer, have deelared that they hare ivtjLb td 
him into a great number of little Homers. .The same 
process has been attempted in regard to .ShakpEpcare. 
Some have tried to show that there never was any Stake- 
*pear«, but only many Shakespeare writers. Jn like 
manner, bio critic's have sought to di.'.solvo Moses W'ilh 
their po'W'erful analysis, and, instead of Moses, to gir'e us 
a number of ti-agmentary ■writings from diflerent times 
and hands, skilfully joined together : in fact, in.stead of 
Moses, to give us a mosaic. Criticisui substitutes human 
tendencies iu the place of great laen, does not loi e to 
believe in genius, and often appears to think that & uqm- 
18 
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her of mediocrities added together can accomplish more 
than one man of genius. 

Certainly this is a mistake. The easiest and most nat- 
ural solution of wonderful results is the supposition of 
genius, inspiration, lieroism, as their cause. Great men 
explain history. Napoleon explains the history of Eu- 
iuije during a quarter of a centmy. Suppose a critic, a 
thousand years hence, should resolve Nai)oleon into half 
a dozen Napoleons ; would they explain the history of 
Eui'oiKi as well ? Given a man like Napoleon, and we 
can understand the French campaigns in Italy and Ger- 
many, the overthrow of Austria, the annihilation of 
I’nissia, the splendid host of field-marshals, the Bona- 
parte circle of kings, the Codex, the Simplon llpad, and the 
many cliaiigcs of states and go\’eniments on the map of 
Europe. One man of genius explains it all. But take 
away the man of genius, and substitute a group of small 
mcm in his idace, and tlie thing is much more ohscureand 
unintelligible. So, given Moses, tlie man of genius and 
inspiration, and we cau understand the Exodus, under- 
stand the Jewish .’laws, understand the rentateucli, and 
understand the strange plienomenou of Judaism. But, 
instead of Mo.sos, given a ino.saic, howe^’^er skilfully put 
together, and the. thing is more difficult. Therefore, 
Mosi's is to be preferred to the mosaic, is the mope rea- 
sonaltlu and jiroliablo of the two, just as Homer is prefer- 
able to tiui Homorids, und Shakespeare to the Shake- 
speaix' Club.* 

• k^tralio, >vlio ]»robiil>ly wrote in th'3 reign of Tiberius, thus describes 

Moses . — 

Mos»cs, ail E'^yplian i>riest, who possessed a considerable tract of 
Lower Egypt, iin.iblu uiiv looirer to bear witli wliat existeiJ there, de- 
parted thence to Syri;i, aiuL wirii him we/it out inary whu honored the 
i)iviiie Being. For Moses taught that the Egj pTiaud were not right in 
likening the nature of (iod to beasts and eiittle, nor yet tlie .Africans or 
even the Greeks, in fashioning their gods in the form of men He held 
tliat tliis only was God, — that which encomnass* s nil of us, earth and aea, 
that wlur-h we call heaven, the order of tlie w'uild, and tho nature of 
thing'*. Of llii.s who ilmt had any sense Would venture to invent an 
fmage like to anything which exists among ourselves? Far better to 
abandon all statuary mid seulptuie, all .setting ap;irt of sacreci precincts 
and shtiiies, ami to nay revemicc without any ijnage. whatever. The 
course prescribed was that those wlio have the gift of divination for 
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We find in Moses the three elements of genius, inspi^ 
tion, and knowledge. Perhaps it is not difficult to distin> 
guish them. We see the natural genius and tempera- 
ment of Moses breaking out again and again throughout 
Ms career, as the rocky strata underlying the soil crop 
out in the midst of gardens, orchards, and fields of com. 
The basis of his nature was the hardest- land of rock, 
with a surging subterranean fire of passion beneath it. 
An av^ful soul, stern and terrible as Michael Angelo con- 
ceived liim, the sublime genius carving the sublime law- 
giver in congenial marble. The statue is as stern as law 
itself. It .sits in ono of the Roman churches, between 
two columns, the right hand grasping the tables of the 
law, the symbolic liorns of power protruding from the 
brow, and the austere look of the judge bent upon those 
on the left hand. A fiery nature, an iron will, a rooted 
sense of justice, were strangely overflowed and softened 
by a tenderness toward his race, which was nob so much 
tne feeling of a brother for brethren as of a parent for 
children. 

Eiluoatcd in the house of Pharaoh, and adopted by 
his daughter as her child, taken by the powerful and 
learned priesthood of Egypt into their ranks, and sharing 
for many years their honors and privileges, his heart 
ytjarned toward his brethren in the land of Goshen, and 
he went out. to see them in their anflerings anti slavery. 
His impetuous nature broke out in 'sudden indignation 
at the sight of some act of cmelty, and he smote tlie 
overseer Avho was torturing the Jewish slave. Thao act 
made him an exile, and sent him to live in Arabia Petrea, 
as a shepherd. If he had thought only of his own pros- 
pects and position, he would not have gone near the Is- 
raoJites at all, but lived quietly as an Egyptian priest in 
the palace of Pharaub. But, as the writer to tlie Hebrews 
says, he “ refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter ; clioosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to enjoy tlie ]>’easures of sin for a 

tWmKlres or others should compose fhem.selTOs to sleep witbin the 
Temple, and those whe live temperately aad justly njfly expect to receiro 
•ome good gift fioiq God." 
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season." * Another instance of his generous and tender 
feelings toward his nation is seen in his behavior when 
the people made the golden calf. Firsts his anger broke 
out against them, and all the sternness of the lawgiver 
appeared in lus command to the x>eople to cut down their 
idolatrous brethren ; then the bitter tide of anger fviUi- 
drew, and that of tenderness took its place, and he re- 
timied into the mountain to the Lord and said, " O, this 
jjeojde have sinned a great sin, and haA'e made them gods 
of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt foigive their sin — ; and if 
not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written." Moses did not make much account oi human 
life. He struck dead the Egyptian who was ill-trcating a 
Jew ; lie .slew the Jew.s who turned to idolatry; he slew 
the Midianites who tempted them ; but then be was ready 
to give u]) his own life too for the sake of his people and 
for tlie sake of the cau.se. This spirit of Closes pervades 
his law, this same inconsistency went from his character 
into his legislation ; his releiilless severity and his tender 
symjiatliy both a])pear in it He knoAvs no mercy toward 
the tinnsgi-essor, bur. toward t],e untVn’tiinate he is full of 
compassion His hiAv says, ‘‘Eye I'nr eje, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, burning for burning, stripe for stripe.” 
But it also says, “’'.'e .shall neither vex a stranger, nor op- 
pros'* him. for yo were strangers in the land of Egjpt. Ye 
shall not atllict any widow or fatlierless child.” “ If thou 
lend money to any of iny peojde that is poor by thee, thou 
shalt not ho to him as an usui’er.” “ If thou at all take thy 
iieiglibor’.s raiment to jilodgc, thou shalt deliver it unto 
him by that the sun gocth down, for lliat is his covering.” 

If thou moot, thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 
thou shalt surely bring it luick to him again.” 

Su<?h severities Joined with such huiuanities we find in 
the character of Moses, and such Ave find to have passed 
from his character into his laA' s. .But perhaps the deepest 
spring of character, and its most essential trait, Airas his 
sense of Justice as embodied in Ihav. The great idea of 
a just laAV, freely chosen, under its varioiLS aspects of Di- 

* ** Elsteeming the reproach of the Christ " (that is, of t^e anointedi 

or, the anointed peoi-K) “greater rioiies tiian the treasurer of Egypt,'* 
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vine command, ceremonial regulations, political order, and 
moral duty, distinguished his policy and legislation &om 
that of other founders of states. His laws rested on no 
basis of mere temporal expediency, but on the two pivots 
of an absolute Divine will and a deliberate national choice. 
It had the double sanction of religion and justice ; it was 
at once a revelation and a contract. There was a third 
idea which it was the object of his whole system, and 
especially of his ceremonial system, to teach and to culti- 
vate, — that of holiness. God is a holy God, liis law is a 
holy law, the place of his worship is a holy place, and the 
Jewish nation as his worshippers are a holy people. This 
belief appears in the first revelation which he received at 
the burning bush in the land of Midian. It explains 
many things in the Levitical law, which without this 
would seem trivial and unmeaning. The ceremonial 
purifications, clean and unclean meats, the arrangements 
of the tf.bernacle, with its holy place, and its Holy of 
Holies, tlie Sabbath, the dresses of the priests, the oint- 
ment with which the altar was anointed, are all intended 
to develop in the minds of the people the idea of holiness.* 
And there never was a people on whose souls this notion 
was so fully impressed as it was tipon the Jews. Exam- 
ined, it means the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, hef.ween good and evjl, and the essential hostility 
which exists between them. Applied to God, it shows 
him to have a nature essentially moral, and a true moral 
.c]»arf»el,er. He loves good and hates evil, lie does not 
regard them with exactly the same feeling. He cannot 
tieat the good man and the bad man iu exactly the same 
way. More than monotheism, this perhaps is the charac- 
teristic of the theolog)’- of Moses. 

The character of Moae.*? had vtry marked deficiencies, 
it had it'' weakue.ss a.s well as its strength. He was 
impetuous, imjiafcient, wanting in self-pos-sescion and self- 
contntL There is a verse in the Bork of Xamt«ei-s (be- 
lieved by Eichhorn and Kosenmulier to be an interpolation) 
which calls him the meekest of m- n. Such a view of his 

* this well explained in The PluiosupLy of the Plan of 
by James B. Walker, 
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character is not confirmed by such actions as his killing 
the Egyptian, his breaking the stone tables, and the like. 
He declares of himself tliat he had no power as a speaker, 
being deficient probably in the oi^n of language. His 
military skill seems small, since he appointed Joshua for 
the military commander, when the people were attacked 
by the Anialekites. Nor did he have, what seems more 
irap^utant in a legislator, the practical tact of organizing 
the administration of affairs. His father-irf-law, Jethro, 
showed him how to delegate the detads of government to' 
siiboi’dinates, and to reserve for liimself the general suj/er- 
intendence. Up to that time he had tried to do everything 
by himself. That great art, in administiatiou, of selecting 
proper tools to work with, Moses did not seem to have. 

Having tlius briefly sketched some of t!ie qualities of 
liis natural genius and charc.cter, let us see wliat were the 
essential elements of his legislation ; and first, of his the- 
ology, or teachings concerning God. 

Monotlieisrii, as we all know, lay at the foundation of 
the law of Moses, liut tliere are different kinds of mono- 
theism. In one sense we have seen almost all ancient re- 
ligions to have been mcniothcisnis. All taught the exist- 
ence of a kSiipi’eme iJeiiig Hut usually this Supreme Being 
was not the object of worship, hut ]»ad receded into the 
baekguamd, while .subordinate gods were tliose really rev- 
erenced. ]\fo.ses taught that tlie Supreme Being who made 
heaven and earth, tJie Jhist High God, was also the only • 
object of worship. It does not appear that Moses denied 
the existence of the gods who were adored by the otlier 
nations ; hut be maintained that they were all mferior 
and subordinate, and far beneath Jeliovjih, and also that 
Jehovali alone wa.s to he worshipped by the Jew’s. "Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me” (Exod. ix. 3; Dent. 
V. 7). “ Ye shall not go after other gods ” (Deut. vi. 14). 

“ Ye shall make no mention of the name of other gods ” 
(Exod. xxiii. 13). " For the Lord your God is God of gods 
and Lord of lords ” (Dent. x. 17). The first great peculiarity 
of the theology of !Moses was therefore this, that it taught 
that the Infinite and Supreme Being, wlio in most relig- 
ions was t)ie hidden God, was to the Jews the reveal^ 
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ttnd ever-present God, the object of worship, obedience, 
teast, and love. His name was Jahveh, the “ I am," the 
Being of beings * 

In a certain sense Moses taught the strict unity of God. 
" ^ear, O Israel ; the Lord our God is one Lord ” (Deut. 
vi 4), is a statement which Jesus calls the chief of the 
commandments (Mark xii. 29, 30). For when God is 
conceived of as the Supreme Being he becomes at once 
separated by an infinite distance from all other deities, 
Rnd they cease to be gods in the sense in which he is 
God- JSTov' as Moses gave to Jehovah infiaite attributes, 
and taiight that he was the maker and Lord of heaven 
and earth, eternal (Deut xxxiii. 27), a living God, it 
followed that there waj no God with him (Deut xxxii. 
39), w'hich the prophets aftenvaids wrought out into a 
simple monotheism. " I am God, and there is nr» other 
Gh>d beside me ” (Isaiah xliv. 8). Tlierefore, lliough liloses 
did not assert in terms a simple monotheism, he taught 
what contained the essential germ of that itiea. 

This one God, supreme and infinite, was also so spir- 
itual that no idol, no statue, was to be made as his sym- 
bol He was a God of truth and stern justice, visiting 
the sins of parents on the children to the third and fourth 
generation of those who hated him, but showing mercy 

♦ “ wh^»n I shall come to thf* children of Isrivd, and shall say 

unto tliem, TW God of your fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shaU 
say, What is bis name ? AVI. at shall I say urto them ? And God said 

unto Moses, 1 am I TJiiis shalt Hum tey unto the chihireii 

of Israel, 1 M hath sent me unto you ! ' 

"It has observed that the great epochs of the iui^tory of the 

Cjhusen People are marhed by the several nnines, by which Id ea^h the 
Divine Nature is indicated. In the patriarchal age we Lavcalread) seen 
that the oldest Hebrew form by which the most general idea of Divmity 
ioL exprea*?ed is * El-El ohim,' *The Strong One,' ‘The Strong 
“The Strong.* “Beth- El,*' * Peni Ei,* remained oven !'o the latest times 
muubrials of this primitiv*' mode of address and v^ornhip. But now a 
cew'uamcv ami with Jt a irew truth, was introduced 1 am Jehovah ; I 
appeared uuLo Abriham, Isaac, and Jacob, hy the ’^aine of E^-Shaddai 
(God Almighty) ; but by my name Jehovah was 1 not known an to ihem-^ 
The only certain use or it before the time of Moses is in the luune of 
• Jochelicd,’ borne by his own mother. -""as the declaration of the 
aimpheky* the unity, the self-existence of rJe Divine Nature, the exacc 
OWosite tp all the multiplied forms of idolatry, human, animal, and 
e^stiai, that prevailed, as fsr as we know, cVL*rywheie else.’* — Sl^anley'a 
^ucch. 
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to thousands of those who loved and obeyed him. He 
“was a God who was merciful, long-suifering,' gracious, 
repenting him of the evil, and seeking still to pardon 
and to bless his ijeople. No doubt there is anthropomor- 
phism in Moses. But if man Is mode in God’s image, 
tlien God is in man’s image too, and we nmist, if we think 
of him as a living and real God, think of liim as possess- 
ing emotions like our human emotions of love, pity, sorrow, 
anger, only pnrihcd from their grossuess and narrowness. 

Human actions and human jmssions are no doubt 
ascril>ed by Moses to God. A good deal of criticism has 
been expended upon the Jewish Scrii)tures by those who 
think that philosophy consists in making God as diftereut 
and distant from man as possible, and so jirefcr to speak 
of him as 1 >elty, 1‘rovidence, and Nature. But it is only 
because man i.s made in the image of God that he can 
revere God at .all. Jaeobi says that, “ God, in creating, tAeo~ 
mor]ihizcs man ; in.an, therefore, ncce-s-iarily rndAro/Jomor- 
phizes God.” And Swetlenborg' teaches that God is a 
man, sime man nais mode in the image of God When- 
ever wo think of Goil as j)resent and living, when we 
ascribe to liim plea.siire and tiispleasure, liking and dis- 
liking, thinking, fcelitig, and willing, we make him like a 
man. And wo/ to do this may be speculative theism, but 
is pr, action.’ atbcism. :Mo,ses forbade tin; Jews to make 
any image or likom!.s 3 of God, yet the I’entateuch speaks 
of bis jealoiwy, wrath, repentance ; he hardens Tha- 
raoh’s heart, changes his mind about Balaam, and comes 
down from heaven in older to see if the people of Sodom 
were as avickccl n.s they were represented to be. These 
views are limitations to the perf<;ctioiis of the Deity, and 
so far the view.s of Moses were limited. But this is al.so 
the strong language of poetry, which expreisses in a strik- 
ing and practical way tlie personality, holiness, and con- 
stant providence of God. 

But Moses was not mereh a man of genius, ho was 
also a man of kmovledge and learning. During forty 
years he lived in Egypt, where .all the learning of the 
world was collected; and, Ixeing brought up by the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh as her sou, was in the closest relations 
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with the priesthood. The Egyptian priests were those to 
whom Pythagoras, Herodotus, and Plato went for instruc- 
tion. Their sacred books, as we have seen, taught the 
doctrine of the unity and spirituality of God, of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and its judgment in the future 
world, beside teaciiing the arts and sciences. Moses 
probably knew all that these books could teach, and there 
is no doubt that he made use of this knowledge after- 
ward in writing his law. Like the Egyptian priests he 
belie^'ed in one God ; but, unlike them, he taught that 
doctrine openly. Like them he established a pnestliood, 
sacriiicps, festivals, and a temple service ; but, unlike 
them, lie allowed no images or idols, no visible represen- 
tations of the ITiisecu Uemg, and iu.stcad of mystery and 
a hidden deity gave them revelation and a present, open 
Deity. Concerning the future life, about which the Egyp- 
tians had so much to say, Moses taught nothing. His 
rewards and x^unishments were inflicted in this world. 
Petributioii, individual and national, took xdace here. 
As this could not have been from ignorance or accident, it 
must have had a purpose, it must have been intentional. 
The silence of the Pentateuch respecting immortality 
is one of the most remarkable featuics in the Jewish 
religion. Tt has been often objected to. It has been 
as{<erfed that a religion without the doctrine of immor- 
tality and future retribution is no religion. But in 
our time takes a different view, declaring 

that there ia nothing iiece.ssarily religious .iu the belief 
of immortality, and that to do right frem fear of future 
punishment or hope of future reward is selfish, and 
therefore irreligious and iromoml. Moreover it asserts 
tirat belief in immortality is a matter of imstiuct, and 
something to be assumed, i.-ot to be rjroved ; and that 
we believe in immoitality just in proport'oii as the .soul 
is firll of life. Therefore, though Moses did not teach the 
doctrine of immortality, he yet made it necessary tliat 
the Jew’s should believe in it by the awakening inflrvmce 
of his law. which roused the .soul nito the fullest activity. 

But beside genius, beside knowledge, did not Moses 
also poss(;S3 that which he claimed, a special inspiration 1 
18 * 
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And if 89, what was his inspiration what is its evi- 
dence ? The evidence of his inspiration is in that which 
he said and did. His inspiration, like that of Abraham, 
consisted in his inward vision of God, in his sight of the 
divine unity and holiness, in his feeling of the personal 
presence and jiower of the Supreme Being, in his percep- 
tion of his will and of his law. He was inwardly placed by 
the Hivine Providence where he could see these truths, and 
become the medium of communicating them to a nation. 
His inspiration was deeper than that of the greatest of 
subsequent prophets. It was perhaps not so large, nor so 
full, nor so high, but it was more entire ; and therefore 
the power that went forth from the word and life of Moses 
was not surpassed afterward. “ There arose not a prophet 
since in^ Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face 
to face.” No prophet afterward till the time of Jesus did 
such a work as lie did. Purity, simplicity, and strength 
characterized his wliole conduct. His theology, his litur- 
gy, his moral code, and his civil code were admirable in 
their design and their execution. 

We are, indeed, not able to say how much of the Pen- 
tateuch came from Aloses. Many parts of it were proba- 
bly tbe w'ork of other writers and of subsequent times. 
But we cannot doubt that the essential ideas of the law 
pnxMieded from liini. 

We have regarded IMoses and his laws on the side of 
religion and also on that of morals ; it remains to con- 
sider them on that of politics. What w’as the form of 
TOvommeiit established by Moses ? Was it despotism or 
freedom ? Was it monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, or 
republicaiiisiii f Were the Jews a fiue people or an en- 
slaved poo j lie ? 

Certainly the J ew's were not enslaved. They had one 
great protection from despotism, — a constitution. The 
Mosaic law was their constitution. It was aw'iitten con- 
stitution, and could tiherefore be appealed to. It was a 
published constitution, and was thoi-efore knowm by all 
the people. It was a sacred constitution, given on the 
authority of Gc^d, and therefore could not he modified, ex- 
cept by the same authority. This coustitution therefore 

* 
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Was a protection against despotism. A constitntion like 
this excludes all mrbitrary and despotic authority. We 
can therefore safely say that the law of Moses saved the 
nation from despotism. Thus he gave them an important 
^lenient of political freedom. No matter how oppressive 
laws are, a government of fixed law involves in the long 
run much more real freedom than the government, how- 
ever kind, which is arbitrary, and therefore uncertain and 
changeable. 

But were these laws oppressive ? let us look at them 
in a few obvious points of view. 

What did they exact in regard to taxation ? We know 
that in Eastern governments the people have been ground 
to the earth by taxation, and that agriculture has been 
destroyed, the fruitful field become a wilderness, and 
populous countries depopulated, by this one form of op- 
pression. It is because there has been no fixed rate of 
taxation. Each governor is allowed to take as much a.s 
he can fnim his subordinates, and each of the subordi- 
nates as much as he can get from his inferiors, and so on, 
till the people are finally reached, out of whom it must 
all come. But binder the Mosaic constitution the taxes 
were fixed and certain. They consisted in a poll-tax, 
in the first-fruits, and the tithes. The poll-tax was a 
lwlf-.sliekel paid every year at the Temple, by every adult 
Jew. The first-fruits were rather an expreasioi. of grati- 
tude than a tax The tithes were a tenth part of the 
annual produce of the soil, and went for the support of 
the Levitea and the general expenses of the govern- 
ment. 

Another imports at point relates to trials and punish- 
ments. What security has one of a fair trial, in case be 
is aecnsed of crime, or what assurance of jn.stice in a civil 
cause ? Now we know that in Eastern countries every- 
thing depends on bribery. This Moses forbade in his lew. 
“ Thou shalt take no gift, for the gift blindeth the eyes ; 
tiiou shalt uot wrest the judgment .of the poor, but in 
righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor.” 

Again, the accuser and accused were to appear together 
befcTe the judge. The witnesses were sworn, and were 
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examined sopafately. The people had cheap justice and 
near at hand “ J udges and officers shalt thou make thee 
in all thy gates, throughout thy tribes ; and they shall 
judge the people with just judgment.” 

. There were courts of appeal from these local judges. 

There seems to have been no legislative body, since the 
laws of Moses were not only a constitution but also a 
code. No doubt a common law grew up under the de- 
cisions of the local courts and courts of appeal. But 
provision was made by Moses for any necessary amend- 
ment of his laws by the reference wliich he made to any 
prophet like himself who might afterward arise, whom the 
jjeople were to obey.* 

There was no provision in the Jewish constitution for 
a supreme executive. But the law foi'etold that the time 
would come in which tliey would desire a king, and it de- 
fined his authority. He should be a constitutional king. 
(Deut. xvii. 14-20.) 

We have already said tliat one gi-eat object and purpose 
of the ceremonial law of .Moses was to develop in the minds 
of tlie people the idea of lioliness. This is. expressed 
(Lev. xvx. 2), " Speak unto all the congregation of the 
children of Israel, and sav unto tliem, Te shall be holy ; for 
X the Lord your God am holy.” 

A nother object of the ceremonial law was to surround 
the whole nation with an impenetrable hedge of peculiar- 
ities, and so to keep them sejiarate from surrounding na- 
tions. The cereiuoi’ial law uns like a shell which pro- 
tected the kernel within till it was ripe. The ritual was 
the thorny husk, the theology and morality were the sa- 
cred included fruit. Tn this point of view the strangest 
peculiarities of the ritual find an easy explanation. The 
more strange they are, the better they serve their purpose. 
Tliese jiecuiiarities produced bitter prejudice between the 
Jews and tlie surrounding nations. Despised by their 
neighbors, they despised them again in turn; and this 

* A man hecan o a prophet only by liL iKJwers of insight and i 04 :esight ; 
until that was eertified to the people, he was no ])rophet to thpm. When 
it WHS, it was beeau'e he emnneed them by his nianifestaticm of the 
tfiith ; conseouently any re^dsion of the law by a prophot was a constitu*^ 
tioniU amendment by the jieople themselves. 
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mutual contempt has produced the result desired. The 
Jews, in the very heart of the world, surrounded by great 
nations fat more powerful than themselves, conquered and 
overrun by Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Syrians, E^q»- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, have been more entirely separated 
from other nations than the Chinese or the people of 
Japan. Dispersed as they are, they are still a distinct 
people, a na tion within other nations, lake drops of oil^ 
floating on the water but never mingling with it, so the 
Jews are found everywhere, floating drops of national life 
in the midst of other nationalities. In Leviticue. (xviii. 3) 
we find the command, “ After the doings of the land of 
ifigypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do ; and after the 
doings of the land of Canaan, M’hither I bring you, shall ye 
not do ; neither shall ye walk in their ordinances.’’ They 
have not obeyed this command Li its letter, but continue 
to obey its spirit in its unwritten contirmation : “Alter 
the doings of the English and French, and Americans 
shall ye not do, nor walk in their ordinances, hut shall 
still continue a peculiar people.” 

§ 4 David ; or, J'udaism as the personal Worship of a 
FaXher and Friemd. 

Many disasters befell the Jews after their settlement in 
Palestine, which we should allude to were v/^e writing the 
heads of their history rather than giving an account of 
their religion. Among these, were their long conflict with 
the PliiJistiiies, and their si bjection by that people during 
twenty years. The Philistines, it ha.s been recently dis- 
covered, were not a Semitic nation, and were i){)t in the 
land in the time of Moses They are not mentioned as 
a powerful people in the Pentateuch or the Book of 
Joshua, but suddenly a}ipear fis invader^ in the time of 
the Judges, completely defeating and subduing the Ca- 
naonites along the shore. In fact, the I’hili&tiues v ere prob- 
ably an Indo-Enrepean or Aryan people, and their name 
is now believed to be the samt* us that of the Pelasgi. 
They W’ere probably a body of Pelasgi from the i.s]and of 
Grote, who, by sucoossive invasions, overmn Palestine, and 
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g ive tlieir name to it* They were finally reduced by 
avid ; and as his reign is the culminating .period of 
Judaism, we will devote some space to his chai^ter and 
influence. 

The life of David makes an epoch in Jewish history 
and human history. Nations, like plants, have their 
period of flowers and of fruit. They have their spring- 
time, their summer, autumn, and winter. The age ^ 
David among the Jews was like the age of Pericles among 
the Greeks, of Augustus among the Bomans, of Louis 
XIV. in France, of Charles V. in Spain. Such periods 
separate themselves from those which went befoi‘8 and 
from those which follow. The period of l'»avid seems a 
thousand years removed from that of the Judges, and yet 
it follows it almost immediately. As a few weeks in 
spring turn the hixiwm earth to a glad green, load the 
trees witli foliage, and fill the air with the perfume of 
blossoms and tlie song of birds, so a few years in the bfe 
of a nation will change barbarism into civilization, and 
pour the light <if literature and knowledge over a sleep- 
ing land. Arts tlouri.sh, external enemies are conquered, 
inward discontents arc jiaciried, wealtii pours in, luxury 
increases, genius accomplishes its iriumphs. Summer,, 
with its flower-s a net fruits, has anived. 

Wiien a nation is ripe for such a change, the adveht of 
a man of genius will accomplish it. Ai-ound him the par- 
ticles crystallize and talk.c form and beauty. Such a man 
wa.s David, — a bmve soldier, a great captain, a sagacious 
adventurer, an arti.si, musician, and poet, a man of pro- 
found religious experience ; be was, more than all these, 
a state.smnn. Ily his great organizing ability he made a 
powerftil nation out of tliat whicli, wdjon he came to tlie 
throne, consisted of a few’ discordant and half-conquered 
tribes. In the time of Saul the Israelites were invaded 
by all the surrounding nations ; by the Syrians on the 
north, the Ammonites and Moabites on the east, the 

* TTrgescliichte iind M\thoIo#rc Jer Pliilister. Tacitus* proba- 

bly referred to the Civtaa origin of the Pliilisdncs, when he sa^s tiiat tiie 
Jews ori^nally natives of the island of Crete. See his account of 
Itoseb and his- inadtutioiis^ Historio, Y. 1-6. 
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Amalekites and Edomites on the south, and the Ehilis- 
tines on the west In the time of David all these nations 
were completely subdued, their cities garrisoned, and the 
power of the Israelites submitted to from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean. 

Most great men are contented to be distinguished in 
one thing, and to lead a single life ; but David led three 
lives, each distinct from the other, — the life of a soldier 
and statesman, the life of a poet and artist, the life of 
deep religious experience. We will look at his character 
in' each of these three directions. 

We have already said tJiat David found the Israelites 
divided and half conquered, and left them united and 
(Xtnquerors. By means of his personal qualities he had 
made himself popular among the tribes. He was known 
as a brave and cautious guerilla chief. His native gen- 
erosity and open-heartedness won him the love of the 
people. His religious tendencies gained for him the 
friendship of the priests, and the great induence of 
Samuel was always exerted in his favor. He was thus 
enabled to unite the people, and gain their confidence till 
he could make use of them in larger enterprises. The 
Jews were not naturally a military nation, and were never 
meant to be such. Yet when their strength w'as united 
thev were capable, by their determination and tenacity of 
purjwse, of extraordinary military exploits. Everything 
depended on their nun-'jde. Demoralized and weakened 
by doubts and ?ci uples, or when conscious tJiat they were 
(lisobeyiug the laws of Moses, they were easily defeated by 
auy invader. The first duty of their general was to bring 
them back from theii idolatries and backchdings to the 
service of God. Under Joshua it only needed two great 
battles to conquer the whole land of Palestine. So, re- 
uuifced uider David, a few campaigns made them victo- 
rious over tlic surrounding nations. 

The early part of David’s life was a perpf*tual disci- 
pline in prudence. He was continually beset with dan- 
gers. He had to fly from the pn^^ence and ferocioas 
jealousy of f^aul again and again, sud even to take refuge 
with the Philistines, who had reason enough to be ^ 
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enemiea He fled from Saul to Samuel, and took skdter 
under his protection. Pursued to this retreat by the 
king, he liad no resource but to throw himself on the 
mercy of the Philistines, and he went to Gath. When 
he saw himself in danger there, he pretended to be in- 
sane; insanity being throughout the East a protection 
from injury. His next step was to go to the cave Adul- 
lara, and to collect around him a body of partisans, with 
whom to protect himself. Saul watched his opportunity, 
and when David had left the fastnesses of the mountain, 
and came into the city Keilah to defend it from the 
Philistine.?, Saul went down with a detachment of troops 
to besiege him, so that he had to fly again to the moun- 
tains. Betrayed by the Ziphites, as he had been before 
betrayed by the men of KLilah, ]i& went to another wil- 
derness and escaped. The king continued to pxirsue him 
whenever he could got any tidings of his position, and 
again David was obliged to take refuge among the Philis- 
tines. Blit thnnighout this whole jicriod lie never per- 
mitted himself any hostile measures against Saul, his im- 
placable enemy. In this he sho.wed great wisdom, for the 
result of such a course would have heen a civil war, in 
which part of the nation would have taken sides with 
one and part with the other, and David never could have 
ascended the throne with the consent of the whole people. 
But the ooiiseiiucnco of his forbearance was, tl.at when 
by the death of Saul the tliron.? became vacant, David 
succeeded to it with scarcely any opposition. His subse- 
quent course showed always the same prudence. He 
disaiined his enemies by kindness and clemency. He 
understood the policy of making a bridge of gold for a 
flying enemy. When Abner, the most influential man of 
his opponenrs, otfered to submit to him. David received 
him with kindness and made him a friend. And w'hen 
Abner waS trcuoherously killed by .1 oab, David publicly 
mourned for him, following the bier, and weeping at tlie 
grave. Th»^ historian says concerning this : " And t.ll the 
people took notice of it and it pleased them : a.3 what- 
soever tlie king did pleased all the jwople. For all the 
people uuderstocal that day that it was not of the king to 
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$lay Abner the son of Ner,” His poli<y was to conciliate 
and unite. When, Saul’s son was slain by his own ser- 
vants, who thought to please David by that act, he imme- 
diately put them to death. EiiuaEy cautious and judi- 
cious was his course in transferring the Ark and its 
worship to Jerusalem. He did this only jpadually, and as 
he saw that the people were prepared for it. 

We next will look at David in liis chaiactcr as man of 
genius, musician, artist, poet. It is nob often that an emi- 
nent statesman and soldier is, at the same time, a distin- 
guished poet and writer. Sometimes they cjaii write liis- 
tory or annals, like Cajsar and Frederick the Great, but the 
imaginative and poetic element is rarely found connocted 
with the determined will and practical intellect of a great 
commander. Alexander the Great had a taste for good 
poetry, for he carried Homer witli him through his cam- 
paigns ; but the taste of Napoleon went no higher than a 
liking for Ossiaii. 

But David was a poet, in whom tlie tender, lyrical, 
persoiial element rose to the highest point The daring 
soldier, when he took his harp, became another man. He 
consoled himself and sought comfort in trial, and sang 
his thankfulness in his hours of joy The Book of 
psalms, so far as it is the work of David, is the record 
of his life As Iloract. says of Lucilius and his (^X)ok of 
Odes, that the whole of the old man’s life hangs sus- 
pended therein in votive pictures ; and as Goethe says 
that hi.s Lyrics are a book of confessions, in which joy 
and sorrow turn to .song; so tlie Book of Psalms can only 
be understood when we consider it as David’s poet’ cal 
autobiography. In this he auMcipates the Koran, which 
was the private journal of Mohammed. 

" The imrp of David,” says Herder, " was his comforter 
and friend. In liis youth he sang to iUi miisic while 
tending his flovks as a .shepherd on tlie mountains of 
Judaea. By its nnians he had acce.S8 to Sau\, and could 
84)oth with it the dark mood of the king. In Ins da>Ti of 
exile ho confided to it his sorrows Wlien he triumphed 
over hit enemies the harp became in his royal hands a 
thank-offering to the deity. Aftcrw.ard he organized on 
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a magnificent scale music and poetry in the worship of 
God. Four thousand Levites, distinguished by a peculiar 
dress, were arranged in classes and choirs under master* 
singers, of whom the three most distinguished, Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthuu, are known to us by specimens of 
their art. In his Psalms his whole kingdom lives.” 

We speak of the inspiration of genius, and distinguish 
it from the inspiration of the religious teacher. But in 
ancient times the prophet and poet were often the same, 
and one word (as, in Latin, " vates ”) was used for both. 
In the case of David the two inspirations were perfectly 
at one. Ilia religion was poetiy, and his poetiy ■was re- 
ligion. Tlie genius of his poetry is not grandeur, but 
beauty. Souictimes it expresses a single thought or sen- 
timent, as that (I’salm cxxxiii.) describing the beauty of 
brotherly vinion, or as that (Psalm xxiii.) which paints 
trust in (lod like that of a sheep in his shepherd. Of 
the same sort i.s the fifteenth Psalm, “Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle ? ” the twenty-ninth, a description 
of a thunderstorm ; the sixty-seventh, “ 0 God, be merci- 
ful to us and bless us” ; the eighty-fourth, “How lovely 
are thy tah(jrnacles ” ; and tljo last Pbiibn, calling on man- 
kind to ]n'ais4'. God in all ways. 

It is a striking fact that these Hebrew l 3 Tics, 'written 
long before the foundation of Boiiie, and before the time 
of Homer, should bo used to-day in Christian worsliip and 
for private devotion all over the world. 

Ill speaking of the Vedas and the Avesta we said that 
in such hyiiiiis and lituigies the truest belief of a nation 
can be found. What men say to God in their prayers 
may bo assumed to express their practical convictions. 
The Jewish religion is not to he found so surely in its 
Levitical code as in these national lyrics, which were the 
liturgy of the people.* 

* "Out from the heart of natUTO rolled 
Tlo’ hardens of the Bible gUI , 

The litanies of natioru^^ came, 

Like the Yf.leono’s tongue of flaTne, 

Un IVoni the b* lining core belovir, — 

Tfie canticles of love ami 

Emkbson, TheFroUff^n, 
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What then do they say concerning God ? They teach 
his universal dominion. They declare that none in the 
heaven can be compared to him (Psalm Ixxxix.) ; that he 
is to be feared above all gods (Psalm xcvi.). They teach 
his eternity ; declaring that he is God from everlasting 
U'i everlasting ; that a tliousand years in his sight are as 
yesterday ; that he laid the foundations of the earth and 
made the heavens, and that wlitii these perish he will en- 
dure , that at some period they shall bo changed like a 
garment, but that God will always be tJie same (Psalm 
xc., cii.). They teach in numerous places that God is the 
Creator of all things. They adore and bless his fatherly 
love and kindness, which heals all our diseases and re- 
deems our life, crowning us with loring-kindness, pitying 
us, and foigiving our sms (Psalm ciii.). They teach that 
he is in all nature (Psalm civ.), that he searches and 
knows all our thoughts, and that we can go nowhere from 
his presence (Psalm cxxxix.). They declare that he pro- 
tects all who trust in him (Psalm xci,, cxxi.), and that 
he purifies the heart and life (Psalm cxix.), creating in 
us a clean heart, and not asking for sacrifice, but for a 
broken spirit (Psalm li.). 

These Psalms express the highest and best moments 
of Jewish life, and rise in certain points to the level of 
Christianity. They do not contain the Christian spirit of 
foigiveness, nor that of love to one’s enemy. They are 
still narrowed to the range of the Jewjsh land and nation, 
luid do not embrace humanity. They are mountain suia- 
raits of faith, lising into the pure air and light of day 
triim hidden depths, and appearing as islands in the ocean. 
They roach, here and tliere, the level of the ■’'ast continent, 
llursigh not broad enough themselves to l/eo^ime the liomo 
of all races and nations. 

There is iiotliing In the Vedas, nothin,*? in the Avosta, 
nothing in the sacred books of Egypt, or the philesophy 
Greece and Home, which’ so unites the grandeur of 
omnipotence with the tenderness of a father toward hia 
child. 
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§ 5. Solomon ; or, tJie Bdigious Bdapse. 

We have seen how the religion of Abraham, as the 
family worship of the Supreme Being, was developed into 
that of Moses, as the national woi[ship of a just and holy 
King. We have seen it going onward from that, ascend- 
ing in the Inspirations of David into trust in an infinite 
frod as a friend, and love to him as a father. We now 
come to a period of relapse. Under Solomon and his 
successors, this religion beuame corrupted and degraded. 
Its faith was changed into doubt, its lofty courage into the 
fear of kings and tyrants, its worship of the Most High 
into adoration of the idols of its neiglibors. The great 
increase of power and wealth in the hands of Solomon 
corrupted his owh lieart nn<l that of liis people. Luxury 
came in ; and, as in Homo the old puritanic virtues were 
dissolved by the desire for wealth and pleasure, so it hap- 
pened among the Jews. Then came the i-elribution, in 
the long captivity in Babylon, and the begiiming of a 
new and better life under this hard discipline. And 
then comes the age of the I'rophels, who gradually be- 
came the teachers of a liigher and broader faith. So, 
when the Jews retunuKi to Jerusalem, they came back 
purified, and prepared to become once more loyal subjects 
of Jehovah. 

The principle of hereditary succession, but not of pri- 
mogcnituie, had been estalilisbed by an agreement be- 
twe(;u David and the people wlien he proposed erecting a 
Temple at ilenisalcm. He had appointed his son Solomon 
as his successor before his own death. With the entrance 
of Solomon wo have an entirely difiereiit personality from 
any whom we have thus far met. With liira also is in- 
augurated a neiv period and a different age. The age of 
Moses was distinguished as that of law. — on the side 
of Go*! absolute aiitliority, commanding and forbidding ,: 
on the side of man the only <iaestion was between 
obedience and disobedience. Moses was the Law-giver, 
and his age wa-s the age of law. In the time of the 
Judges the question' concerned national existence and 
•national indeiieadeuce. The age of flic Judges was the 
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thia to mean, what his mothei did not understand, that 
his brother was still intriguirg to supplant him on the 
throne, and with cool policy he ordered him to imme-> 
diate execution. . Solomon could paidon a criminal, but 
not a dangerous rival Ho deposed the high-priest for 
the same reason, considering him to be also dangerous. 
Shimei, wlio seems to have been wealthy and influential 
as weU as a determined character, wus ordered not to 
leave Jerusalem under penalty of death. He did so, and 
Solomon put him to death. David, before his death, had 
warned Solomon to keep an eye both on JoaL and on 
Shimei, for David could forgive his own enemies, but not 
those of his cause ; he was not afmid on his own account, 
but was afnii<l for the safety of liis son. 

By the death of Joah and Shimei, Solomon’s kingdom 
was established, and the glory and pow’er of David was 
carried to a still higher point of magnificence. Supported 
by the projdiCts on the one hand and hy the priests on the 
other, his authority was almost unlimited. We are told 
that “Judah and Israel were many, as the sand which is 
hy the sea in multitude, eating and drinking and making- 
merry. And Solomon reigned over ail kingdoms from the 
river unto the land of the Phili-stiues, and unto the border 
of Egypt ; tbey brought presents, and served Solomon all 
tire days of his life. And Solomon’s provision for one day 
was thirty measures of fine flour, and tlueescore mea-sures 
of meal, ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, 
and an hundred sheep, beside harts, and roebucks, and fal- 
low Jeer, and fatted fowl.’’ The wars of David were ended. 
Solomon’s was a reign of peace. “ And Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely, every man under his vine and under his fig- 
tree, from I .'an even to Beersbeba, all the days of Solomon. 
And Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and twelve tliousand horsemen.” “And C^od 
gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much, 
and largeness of heart, even as the .sand that is on the 
sea-shore. And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the vn-sdoro of 
all the children of tlie east country, and all the wisdom 
of Igypt. For he was wiser than {ill men ; than Ethan 
the ^zrahite, and Heman, and Chalccl, and Darda, tho sens 
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of Mahol ; and fame 'was in all nations round about.” 
"And there came of all' people to hear the ■wisdom of 
Solomon, fi'om all kings of the earth, which had heard of 
his wisdom." The great power and wealth of the Jewish 
court at this period are histoTically verified by the tradi- 
tions still extant among the Arabs of Solomon’s super- 
human splendor. 

The story (1 Kings iii. 6) of Solomon’s dream, in which 
he chose an understanding heart and wisdom, rather than 
riches and honor, reminds us of the choice of Hercules. 
Tt is not unlikely that he had such a dream, it is quite 
probable that he always preferred wisdom to anjdhing 
else, and it is certain that his wisdom came from God. 
Tliis 13 the only connection wo can trace between the 
dream and its fulfilment. 

Solomon inaugurated a new policy by entering into 
alliances and making treaties with his pviwerful neigh- 
bors. Ho formed an alliance w ith the king of Egypt, and 
married his daughter. He also made a treaty of com- 
merce and friendship with the king of Tyre on the north, 

- and procured from him cedar with wliicli to build the 
Temple and his own palace. Ho received an embassy also 
from the queen of Sheba, who re.sided in the south of 
Arabia. Hy means of the I'^Tiau ships he traded to the 
west as far as the coasts of Spain and Africa, and Jns own 
vessels matlo a coasting voyage of three years' dsiration to 
Tarshish, from which they brought ivory, gold, silver, apes, 
and peacocks. This voyage seums to have been through 
the Red Sea to India.* He also traded in Asia, over- 
land, with caravans. And for their accomniodation and 
defence he built Tadmor in the desert ('aiterw'ard caUed 
Palmyra), as a great stopping-place. Thi.s city in later 
day* became famous as the capital of Zonobia, and the 
remains of the Temple of the Sun, standing by it«ifilf in 
the midst of the Great Desert, are among i,he most in- 
leiesting ruins in the world-f- 

* See thie point folly discossed in Bitter, Peleetine (Am. ed.), IToL I. 
pp. SI 161. 

t Spe 'Weil, Bihlienl Li^nda, for the hiohemmedan traditions con* 
Mraiiig Solomon. 
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The great work of Solomon was building the Temple 
at Jerusalem iii the year b. c. J.U05. This Temple was 
destroyed, and rebuilt by Nehdmiah B. c. 445. It was 
rebuilt by Herod b. c. 17. Little remains from the time 
of Solomon, except some stones in the walls of the sub- 
structions; and the mosque of Omar now stands on 
the old foundation. iJ’o building of antiquity so much 
resembles the Temple of Solomon as the palace of Daiius 
at Porsepolis. In botli buildings the porch opened into 
the laige hall, both had small chambers on the side, 
square nutsses on botli sides of the ])orch, and the same 
form of pillars. The parts of Solomon's Temple were, 
first, a porch thirty feet wide and iifteen feet deep ; second 
a huge hall sixty by tliirty ; and then tlie holy of holies, 
whiciv was thirty feet cube. The whole external dimen- 
sions of the building were only sixty feet by one hundred 
and twenty, or less than many an ordinary parish church. 
The explanation i.s that it was copied from the Tabernacle, 
wliicli was a small building, and w.as necessarily somewhat 
related to it in sixe. The walls werc of stone, on exten- 
sive stone foundations. Inside it was lined with cedar, 
with flooT.3 of cyi)rc,ss, highly ornaineuteJ with carvings 
and gold. Tlie in-ass work consisted of two ornamented 
pillr.n called Jachiu an<l Hoaz, a brazen tank supported 
• by twelve bra.ss oven, and ten baths of brass, ornamented 
With figures of lions oxen, and cherubim. 

The lie ok of Kings says of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 32) 
tliat “ ho sj-^ike three thousand proverbs, and his songs 
were a thousand and five. And he spake of trct-s, from the 
cedar- trtic that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall : he .'spake also of beasts, and 
of fowl and of creepiug things, and of fishes.” He was, 
according to this aceount, n voluminous -wiitcr on natural 
history, os well as an eminent poet and moralist. Of all 
Ins compositions thei-e remains but one, the Book of Prov- 
erbs, which was probably in groat part composed by 
him. It is true that three books in the Old Testament 
bear his name, — l*ro\ erbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Songs. But of these Ecclesiastes wa.s probably -writtpji 
afterward, and though the Song of Songs may have been 
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writ^ten by Solomon, it was probably the worh of another, 
living at or near his time. 

But' of the Book of Proverbs there cannot be much 
doubt It contains some of the three thousand of which 
Solomon was the reputed author. It shows his style of 
mind very cleaily, — the cool understanding, the calculat- 
ing prudence, the continual reference to results, knowledge 
of the world as distinguished from knowledge of human 
nature*, or of individual character. The Book of Proverbs 
contains little heroism or poetry, few large ideas, not much 
ent!iu.‘ii.'ism or sentiment. It is emphatically a book of 
wisdom It has good, hard, practical sense. It is the 
" Poor Richard’s Almanac ” of Hebrew literature. We can 
conceive of King Solomon and Benjamin Pranklin con- 
sulting together, and comparing notes of their observa- 
tions on human life, with much mutual satisfactioiv Tt 
is curious to meet with such a thoroughly Western intel- 
lect, a thousand years before Christ, on the throne of the 
heroic David. 

Among these proverbs there are many of a kindly 
character. Some are .semi-Christian in their wise benevo- 
lence. Many show great slirewdness of observation, and 
Lave an epigrammatic wit. We will give examples of 
each kind ; — 

FUbVKHBS HWINC A SEMI-CHRinTIAU CH^HACTE!?. 

thina eiipniy be hungry, give him bixiad ; 
if thirst give him ^ater to drink, 
b'or thou wilt heap ^loals of iiie on hia head. 

And Jeh'.'Vah will reward tuee.” 

'“To deliver those tnat are dragged to death, 

Those that totter to the 
Sj-iire thyself not. 

If thou ^^ayest, Behold, we knew it not, 

Dolh not He that v^ei^is the he^rt observe it ? 

Yv*a, lie that keeps thy soul knows it. 

And He will lender to every man according to bis workSv”j 

“ Put not thyself forth iu the presence of the king, 

Nor sUtion tliyself in the place of men. 

Pflu* hotter it is that one should say to iliee, 

Come up hitlier ! 

Than that lie should put thee in a lower place, 
la the pieseiice of the prince." 

19 
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“The lip of truth alull bo estAbluhed forever, 

But the tongue of falsehood is but for s moment.’' 


PROVERBS SHOWING SHREWDNESS OF OBSERVATION. 

As one that takes a ilog by the earn, 

Sois he that passing by becomes enraged on account of Bnoth6r^S4]XiaiTels’* 

Where there is no woo<l the fire goes out ; 

So where there is no talebearer contention ceases." 

•• The rich rules over the pooi*. 

And the borrower is servant to the lender.” 

“ The slothful man says. There is a lion without, 

1 shall be slain in the streets.” 

A reproof penetrates deeper into a wise laian 
Than a hundied stiipes into a fool,” 

•• Hope deferred makes the heart sick.” 

“ The way of transgressors is hard.” 

•'There is that scatters, and yet increases.” 

" It is naught, it is naught, suith the buyer, 

But when he goeth Ins way then he boasteth.” 

PROVERBS WITTILY EXPRESSED. 

•• Xhc legs of a bnie man are not C(]ual, 
ft*' is a proverb lu the mouth of fools ” * 

•^Asa thorn runs into the hand of a drunkard. 

Sc- is a proverb in the mouth of a fool/'t 

" A<i clouds and wind without rain. 

So is a man who boasts falsely of giving.” 

" A soft toijgiae breaks bones.” 

" As v\npgar to the teeth, and smoke to the eyes. 

So is the sluggard to him that sends 1 ini.” 

" The destruction of the jMwr is their ^invert j/* 

'• A merry heart is a good medicine.” 

But whet are luunan wisdom and glory ? It seems that 
Solomon was to illustrate its emptinesk See the king, 
in his old age, sinking into idolatry and empty luxury! 

* For he perceives tlie idea, but not its application to lihaseir. 

T Neither of them perceives that he is the object of the injury. 
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iiallmg away from his God, and pointing the moral of _ his 
own proverbs. He himself was the drunkard, into 
whose hand the thorn of the proverb penetrated, without 
his heeding it This prudent and wise king, who under- 
stood so well all the snares of temptation and aU the 
arts of virtue, fell like the puppet of any Asiatic court 
What a co-itrast between the wise and great king as de- 
scribed in 1 Kings iv. ‘20 - 34 and the same king in his 
degenerate old age ! 

It was this last period in the life of Solomon which 
the writer of Ecclesiastes took as the scene and subject of 
his story. With marvellous penetration and consummate 
power he penetrates the mind of Solomon and paints the 
blackness of desolation, the misery of satiety, tlie dread- 
ful darkness of a soul which has given itself to this world 
as its only sphere. 

Never was such a picture painted of utter scepticism, 
of a mind wholly darkened, and without any remaining 
faith in God or truth. 

These three books mark the three periods of the life 
of Solomon. 

The Song of Songs shows us his abounding youth, 
full of poetjy, fire, and charm. 

The I'roverbs give his ripened manhood, wise and 
full of all earthly knowledge, — Aristotle, Bacon, Socrates, 
and Franklin, all in one. 

And Ecclesiastes represents the darkened and gloomy 
scepticism of his old age, wl;en lie sank as low down os 
he had before gone up. But though so sad and dark, yet 
it is not without gleams of a higher and nobler joy to 
<y»me. Better than anytliing in Proverbs are some oi' the 
udble sentiments breaking out dm Ect-lcsiasLcf:, especially 
at the end «>f the book. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is a wondorful description of 
a doubt so deep, a despair so blaek, that nothing in all 
literaturf, can be vibmpared to it, it describes, in the pe> 
son of Solomon, utter scepticism born of unlimited world- 
ly eiyoyment, kiiowledge, and power. 
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The hook b^me by declaring that all is vanity, that 
there is nothing new tinder the sun, no progress in any 
durection, but all things revolving in an endless circle, 
so that there is neither meaning nor use in the world.* 
It declares that wm-h amounts to nothing, for one can> 
not do any really good thing ; that knowledge is of no 
use, but only produces sorrow ; that pleasure satiates *f‘ 
Knowledge has only this advantage over ignorance, that 
it enables us to sec things as they are, but it does not 
make them better, and the end of all is despair. | Sen- 
sual pleasure is the only good. § Fate and necessity rule 
all things. Good and evil both come at their appointed 
time. Men are cheated and do not see the nullity of 
things, because they have the world in their heart, and 
are absorbed in the present moment. || 

Men are only a higher class of beasts. They die like 
beasts, and have no hereafter.f 

In the fourth chapter* the writer goes more deeply 
into this pessimism, lie says that to die is better than 
to live, und better still never to have heen bom. A fool 
is better ‘than a wise man, because he does nothing and 
cares for noUiiug ** 

Success is bad, progress is an evil ; for these take us 
away from othuin, luid leave us lonely, because above 
them and hated by 

"VVorshiiJ is idle. Do not offer the sacrifice of fools, but 
stop when j ou are going to the Temple, and return. Do 
not pray. IL is ol no use. God does not hear you. 
Dieanis do not come from God. bnL from what you were 
doing before you went to sleep. Eat and drink, that is 
the best. J J jVll men go as tliey come. 

So the dreary statement proceeds. Men ere bom for 
no end, and go no one can tell w'here. Live a thousand 
years, it all comes to the ■same thing. Who can tell what 
is good for a man in tliis shadowy, empty life ? §§ 

It is better to lo<'>k on death than on life, wiser to be 


* Eccles. L 2 - 11. 

+ Ibid, i. 12 ; n 11 
X Ibid. ii. 12-20. 

I Ibid. ii. 24. 
a Ibid. iii. 1-11. 


IT Ibid, iii. 18-21. 
** Ibid. iv. 1-3 
ti* ibid. iv. 9-12. 

Ibid. V. 1-7, 18. 
$§ Ibid. vi. 
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sad Utan to be cheerful If you say, " There ha/ot hem 
good times in the {>ast,'‘ do not be too sure of that If 
you say, " We can be good, at least, if we cannot be hap- 
py,” there is such a thing as being too good, and cheat- 
I9g you^lf out of pleasure.* 

Women are worse than men. You may find one good 
man among a thousand, but not one good woman.-^ 

'It is best to be on the right side of the powers that be, 
for they can do what they please. Speedy and certain 
punishment alone can keep men from doing enl The 
same thing happens to the good and to the wicked. AH 
^ings come alike to all. This life is, m short, an inex- 
plicable puzzle. The perpetual refrain is, eat, drink, and 
be merry. J 

It is best to do what you can, and think nothing about 
it Cast your bread on the waters, very likely you will 
get it again. Sow your seed either in the morning or at 
night ; it makes no difference. § 

Death is coming to all. All is vanity. I continue to 
preach, because I see the truth, and maj! as well say it, 
though there is no end to talking and writing. You may 
sum up all wisdom in six words : " Fear God and keep 
his commandments ” || 

The Book of Ecclesiastes teaches a great truth in an 
unexampled strain of pathetic eloquence. It teaches what 
a black scepticism descends on the wisest, most fortunate, 
most favored of mankind, when he looks only to tins 
world and its joys. It could, however, only have been writ- 
ten by one who had gone through tlds dreadful experience. 
The intellect alone never sounded such depths as these. 
Moreover, it could hardly hav'e l»een written unless in a 
time when such scepticism prevailed, nor by one uho, 
httviog lived it all, had not also lived IkrovAjh it all, and 
found the cure for this misery in pure unselfish obedience 
to truth and right. It seems, therefore, like a Book of 

• Eceirt. vii. 2, 10, IS, 10. 

■t IMd. rU. 20-28. 

1 Tiii. 2, 8. 4. 11. 14 (iz. 3, 8), ITT 

I tbid. xL 1. 2, 8 
ItriiLziL 1-8,0, 12, 18. 
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Confessions, or the Record of an ^perience, and as snclr 
well deserves its place in the Bible and Jewish Hteratiire. 

♦ 

The Book of Job is a still more wonderful productum, 
but in a wholly different tone. It is full of maidy faith 
in truth and right. It has no jot of scepticism in it^ ft 
is a noble protest against aU hypocrisies and all shams. 
Job does not know why he is afflicted, but he will never 
confess tliat he is a sinner till he sees it. The Pharisaic 
friends tell him his sufferings are judgments for his sins, 
and advise him to admit it to be so. But Job refuses, and 
declares he will utter no " words of wind ” to the Al- 
mighty. The grandest thought is here expressed in the 
noblest language which the human tongue has ever ut- 
tered. 

§ 6. The Tnyphete ; or, Judaism as the Hope of a spiritual 
and umversal Kingdom of God. 

Before we proceed to examine the prophetic writings 
of the Old Testament, it is dcsimble to make some remarks 
upon prophecy in general, and ou the character of the He- 
brew prophets. 

Prophecy in general is a modification of inspiration. 
Ins]>iration is sight, or rather it is insight. AU our knowl- 
edge conies to us through the intellectual power which 
may be called sight, which is of two kinds, — the sight 
of external things, or outsight ; and the* sight of internal 
things, which is iu.<=iight, or intuirion. The senses consti- 
tute the organization by which we see external things ; 
consciousness is the oiganization by which we perceive 
internal things. Now tlie oigans of sense are the same 
in kind, -but differ in degree in all men All human 
beiiig.s, as such, have the power of perceiving an external 
world, by means of the fi\ e senses. Put though all have 
these five senses, all do not percehc the same external 
phenomena by means of them. I’or, in the first place, 
their senses differ in degrees of ivower. Some men's eyes 
are tede.scopic, somJ microscopic, and some are blind. 
Some men can but partially distinguish colors, others not 
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^ all Some have acute hearing, others are deaf. And 
secondly, what men perceive through the senses differs 
according to ,what is about them. A man living in China 
caimoL see Mont Blanc or the city of Nevr York ; a man 
on tiie other side of the moon can never see the eartL A 
man living in the year 1871 cannot see Alexander the 
Great or the Apostle Paul. And tlurdly, two persons' 
may be looking at the same thing, and with senses of the 
same degree of power, and yet one may be able, to see 
what the other is not able to see. Three men, one a 
geologist, one a botanist, and one a painter, may look at 
the same land.scape, and one wiU see the stratification, the 
second will see the flora, and the third the picturesque 
qualities of the scene. As regards butsight then, though 
men in general have the same senses to see with, what 
they see depends (1) on their quality of sense, (2) on 
their position in space and time, (3) and on their state of 
mental culture. 

That which is true of the perception of external phe- 
nomena is also true of the perception of intenial things. 

Insight, or intuition, has the same limitations as out- 
sight. These aie, (1) the quality of the faculty of intui- 
tion; (2; the inward circumstances nr position of the 
soul ; (3) the soul’s culture or development. Those who 
deny tho existence of an intuitive faculty, teaching that 
all knowledge comes from without througli the senses, some- 
times say that if there were such a faculty as intuition, 
meri would all possess intuitively the same knowledge of 
moral and spiritual truth. They might as weP say that, as 
all men have eyes, all must see the same external objects. 

All men have more or less of the intuitive faculty, but 
some have much more than others. Those who have the 
most are called, by way of emincuce, inspired men. But 
among these there is a difference as regards the objects 
which are pre.^ented by God, in the oj'dei of his provi- 
dence, to their intuitive faculty. Some he places inwardly 
among visions of lieauty, and they are inspired poets 
aiKl artists. Others he places inwardly amid visions 
of temporal and human life, and they become inspired 
tkweoverers and inventors. And others ho places amid 
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tuions of religious truth, end they are inspired prophet^ 
lawgivers, and evangelists But these again differ in their 
own spiritual culture and growth. Moses and the Apostie 
Paul were both inspired men, but the Apostle Paul saw 
truths which Moses did not see, because the Apostle Paul 
had reached a higher degree of spiritual culture. Christ 
alone possessed the fulness of spiritual inspiration, be>^ 
cause he alone had attained the fulness of spiritual life. 

Now the inspired man may look inwardly either at the 
|)aat, the present, or the future. If he look at the. past he 
is an inspired liistorian ; if at the present, on inspired law- 
giver, or religious teacher; if at the future, an inspired 
' prophet. The inspired faculty may be the same, and the 
mfference may be in the object inwardly present to its 
contemplation. The seer may look from things past to 
things present, from things present to things to come, and 
his inspiration be the same. He fixes his mind on the 
past, and it glows clear before him, and he sees how events 
were and what they mean. He looks at the present, and 
sees how things ought to be. He looks at the future, and 
sees how things shall be. 

The Prophets of the Old Testament were not, as is com- 
monly supposed, men who only uttered predictions of the 
future. Tliey were men of action more than of contem- 
plation. Strange as it may seem to us, who are accus- 
tomed to consider their office as confined to religious* 

5 redidtiuii, t/hoir chief duty was that of active politicians 
'hey mixed religion and politics. They interfered with 
public measures, rebuked the despotism of the kings and 
the political cnDrs of the people. Moreover, they were 
constitutional lawyers and publicists of the Hebrews, 
in^ired to look baekwaril and exjilain the meaniug of the 
Mosaic law as well as to look forward to its spiritual 
development in the reign of the Measiah. Prediction, 
tiierefore, of future events, was a very small part of the 
work of the Prophets. Their main duty was to warn, 
nbuke, teach, exhort, and encourage. 

Hie Hebrew prophets were under the law. They were 
loyal to Moses and to his institutions. But it was to the 
lij^t rather than to the letter, the idea rather thmi tiiie 
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ifoiltt. Hiey differed from the priests in preferring the 
Bunal part of the law to the ceremonial. They were 
great reformers in bringing back the people from external 
formalism to vital obedience. They constantly made the 
oeremonial part of the law subservient to the moral part 
of the law. Tims Samuel said to Saul : " Hath the Lord 
as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord ? i^hold, to obey is better 
than s^rifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” And 
BO afterward Isaiah declared in the name uf the Ix)rd, that 
the sacrifices of a wicked people were vain, and their in- 
cense ait abomination. 

We read of the schools of the Prophets, where they 
studied the law of Moses, and were taught the duties of 
their office. In these schools music was made use of as a 
medium of inspiration. 

But the office of a prophet was not limited by culture, 
sex, age, or condition. Women, like Miriam, Deborah, 
Hannah, Huldah, and Noadiah ; inexperienced youths, like 
Jeremiah ; men of high standing in soc^iety, like Isaiah ' 
and Daniel ; humble men, like the ploughman Elisha and 
the herdsman Amos; men mairied and uniuarried, are 
numbered among the Prophets. Living poorly, wearing 
sackcloth, feeding on vegetables, imprisoned or assassi- 
nated by kings, stoned by the people, the most uupopulav 
' of men, sometimes so possessed by the spirit as to rave 
like madmen, obliged to denounce judgments and woes 
against kings and people, it is no wonder that they often 
shrank from their terrible office. Jonah ran, to hid» in a 
ship of Tarshish. They have sailed their message a bur- 
den, like Isaiah ; they have cried out like Jeiemiah, “ Ah, 
Lord God, 1 cannot sjieak, for I am a child ” ; like Ezekiel, 
thfey have been obliged to mako thoir laces harder than 
flints in order to deliver their message. 

Dean Stanley, iu speaking of the Pixiphcts of the Old 
l^Stament, says that their theolcgy consisted in proclaim- 
ing the unity of God against aU polytheism, and the spir- 
ituality of God against all idolatry , in declaring the supe- 
riority of moral to ceremonial duties, and in announcing 
st^remacy of goodness above the letter, ceremony^ or 

IS* 
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dogina. This makes the contrast between the Prophets 
and all other sacred persons who hare existed in pagan 
and, he adds, even in Christian times. Dean Stanley says 
the Prophets were religio'is teachers, without the usual 
faults of religious teachers, and he proposes them as an 
example to tlie Christian clergy. He says : O, if the ' 
spirit of our profession, of our order, of our body, were 
the spirit, or anything like the spirit, of the ancient 
Prophets I I1‘ with us truth, charity, justice, faifness to 
opponents, were a passion, a doctrine, a point of honor, to 
lie upheld with the same energy as that with which we 
Uphold our own position and our own opinions ! ” 

The siiirit of the world asks first. Is it safe ? second- 
ly, Is it true 1 The spirit of the Prophets asks first. Is 
it true ? secondly, Is it safe ? The spirit of the world 
asks first. Is it prudent ? secondly. Is it right ? The 
spirit of the Pro])hets asks first. Is it riglit ? secorsdly. Is 
it prudent { Token as a whole, tlie jirojdietic order of the 
Jewish (Jhurch remains alone. It staud.s like one of those 
> vast monuments of ancient days, with ramparta broken,, 
with inscriptions defaced, hut stretching from hill to hill, • 
conveying in its long line of arches tinj pure rill of living 
water over «lcep valley and tliirsty plain, far above all 
fhe puny modem brildings which have gi-own up at its 
foot, and into the midst of whicli it strides with its mass- 
ive »ul«trnctions, its gigantic height, its majestic piopor- • 
tions, unrii'.'illed by any erection of modern time. 

The predictions of the future by the I^ropliets of Judaja 
were far higher in their character than those which come 
occasionally to mankind through dreanm and jiresenti- 
ments. Yet no doubt they proceeded from the same 
essentially human faculty. This also is asserted by the 
Dean of Westminster, who says that there is a power of 
divination granted in some inexplicable manner to ordi- 
nary men, and he refers to such instances as the prediction 
of the discovery of America by Seneca, that of the Reforma- 
tion by Dante, and the prediction of the twelve centuries, 
of Roman dominion by the apparition of twelve vultures 
to Romulus, which was so understood four hundred years 
before its actual accomplishment, if such presentiments 
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are not always verified, neither were the predictions of 
the Prophets always fulfilled. Jonah announced, in the 
most distinct and absolute terms, that in forty days Nin- 
eveh should be destroyed. But the people repented, and 
it was not destroyed. Their predictions of the Messiah 
are remarkable, especially because in speaking of him and 
his time they went out of the law and the spirit of the 
law, and became partakers of the spirit of the Gospel. 
The Prophets of the Jews, whatever else we deny to their 
predictions, certainly foresaw Cliristianity. They de- 
Bcnbe the coming of a time in which the law should be 
written in the heart, of a king who should reign in right- 
eousness, of a prince of peace, of one who should rule by 
tlie power of truth, nol by force, whose kingdom should 
be universal and everlasting, and into which aU nations 
of the earth should flow. "Wliat the Pi-ophets foresaw 
was not times nor seasons, not dates nor names, not 
any minute particulars. But they saw a future age, 
they lived out of their own time in another time, which 
had not yet arrived. They left behind them Jewish cere- 
monialism, and entered into a moral and spiritual relig- 
ion. They dropped Jewish narrowness and called aU 
mankind brethren. In this they reach the highe.st form 
of foresight, wliicii is not simply to predict a coming 
event, but to live in the spirit of a future time. 

Thus the Prophets developed the Jewish njligion to its 
highest point. ■ The simple, childlike faith of Abraham 
b€K»me, in their higher vision, the sight of a universal 
Father, and of an age in which all men and nations sliould 
Im united itiiij ote gieat moral kingdom. Further than 
this, it was not possible to go in vision. The difference 
lietween the Prophets and Jemis was, that he accom- 
fdished what they foresaw. His life, full of faith in God 
and man. bf^cauie the new seed of a liiglibr kingdom than 
that of David. He was the son of David, as inheriting 
the loving trust of David in a heai'enly Fathei ; he was 
also the l^rd of David, by fulfilling David’s lo\e to God 
with his own love to man ; making piety and charity one, 
fiuth and freedom one, reason and religion one, this life 
and the life to come ona He died to accomplish this 
Union and to make this atoning sacrifice. 
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§ 7. Judaism, as a Preparation for Christianity. 

After the return from the captivity the Jewish nation 
remained loyal to Jehovah. The dangers of polytheism 
and idolatry had passed. 'VSTe no uuie hear of either of 
these tendencies, but, on the contrary, a rigid and almost 
bigoted monotheism was firmly established. Their suf- 
ferings, the t.eaching of their Prophets, perhaps the in- 
fluence of the Persian worship, had confirmed them in the 
belief that Jehovah was one and alone, and that the gods 
of the nations were idoLs. They had lost forever the 
sacred ark of the covenant and the mysterious ornaments 
of the high-priest. Their kings had disappeared, and a 
new form of theocracy took the place of a royal govern- 
ment. The high-priest, with the great c(vnncil. became 
the supreme authority. The government was hierarchal. 

Kellenic influences began to act on the Jewish mind, 
and a peculiar dialect of Hebrew-Greek, called the Hel- 
lenistic, was formed. The Septuagint, or Greek version 
of the Old Testament, was made in Alexandria about 
n. c. 260. In Kgypt, Greek philosophy Ixjgan to afiect 
the Jewish mind, the final result of u hid* was the sys- 
tem of Philo. Greek influences spread to such an ex- 
tent that a great religious revolution took place in Pides- 
tine (b. c. 170), and the Temple at Jerusalem was turned 
into a temple of Olympic Jupiter. Many of the priests 
and leading citizens accepted this change, though the 
heart of tlic people rejected it with liorror. Under An- 
tiochus the Temple was prufane<l, the sacrifices ceased, 
the keeping of the Sabl>ath and use of the Scriptures 
were forbidden by a royal edict. Then arose the Ma.cea- 
bees> and after a long and bitter struggle re-established 
the worship of Jehovah, B. c. 141. 

After this the mass of the people, in their zeal for the 
law and their old institutions, fell into the narrow bigotry 
of the Pharisees. The Sadducees w'cre Jewish Epicu- 
reans, but though wealthy were few, and had litUe in- 
fluence. Tlie i^senes were Jewish monks, living in 
communities, and as little influential as are the Shakers in 
Massachusetta to-day. They were not only few', but their 
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tHbole system was contraiy .to the tone of Jewish thought, 
And was probably derived from Orphic Fythagoreaiysm.* 

The Talmud, that migh+y maze of Jewish thought, 
oomnienciug after the return Irom the captivity, contains 
the histoiy of the gradual progress and development of 
the national mind. The study of the Talmud is neces- 
saxy to the full understanding of the rise of Christianity, 
Many of the parables and precepts of Jesus may have 
had their origin in these traditions and teachings. For 
, the Talmud contains much that is excellent, and the orig- 
inidity of Jesus was not in saying what uever had beem 
thought before, but in vitalizing aU old truth out of a cen- 
tral spiritual life. His originality was not novelty, but 
vitality. We have room liei-e but for a single extract.^ 

■“ * Six hundred and thirteen injunctions,’ says the Talmud, 

* was Moses instructed to give to tho people. David reduced 
them all to eleven, iii the fifteenth PsoJm -. Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle who shall dwell' on thy holy hill 1 
He that walketb uprightly,’ dee. 

“'The Prophet Isaiah reduced them to six (xxxiii. 1.5); 
He that walketh righteously,’ ifcc. 

“ ‘ The Prophet Micoh reduced them to three (vi. 8) : What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God 1 

“ ' Tsaiah once more reducod them to two (Ivi. 1) : Keep 
ye judgmenv and do justice. 

“ ‘ Amos (v. 4) reduced them all to one : Seek ye mo oud 
ye shall live. 

“ ‘ But lest it might be supposed fVom this that God could be 
found in the fulhluient of his who^e law ouly, Habakkuk said 
fU. 4) : I'ho just shall live by his faith.’ ” 

Thus we have seen the Jew ish religion gradually devel- 
oped out of the family worship oi Abraham, through the 
national worship of the law to the personal and 'filial 
trust of David, and the spiritual monotheism cf Job and 
the Prophets. Througli all these changes there ran the 
ewe golden thread of faith in a Supreme Being who was 
not bidden and apart from the world, but who come to 
man as to Ids child. 

* Xioiliiiger, Tlie Gentile and the Jew. ^ • 

t S€« iiurticle on the 'I'alniud, Quarterly Review, 1867. 
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At first this belief T^as narrow and lihe that of a child* 
We read that when Noah went into the ark, " the Lord 
shut him in”; that when Babel was built, "the Lord 
came down to see the city and the tower which the cliil- 
dren of men had built ” ; that when Noah offered bumt^ 
sacrifices, “ the Lord smelled a sweet savor ” ; that he told 
Moses to make him a sanctuary, that he might dwell 
among the Israelites. We have seen, in our chapter on 
Greece, that Homer makes Jupiter send a pernicious 
dream to Agamemnon, to deceive him ; in other words, 
makes Jupiter tell a lie to Agamemnon. But how is the 
account in 1 Kings xxii. 20 — 23, any better ?+ 

But how all this ignorance was enlightened, and this 
narrowness enlarged, let the magnificent theism of the 
Psalms, of Job, and of Isaiah testify. Solomon declares 
"The heaven of heavens cannot contain him, how much 
less this house that I have builded.” Job and the Psalms 
and Lsaiah describe the omniscience, omnipresence, and 
inscrutable perfections of the Deity in langu-age to which 
twenty centuries have been able to add nothing. J « 

Thus Judaism was monotheism, first as a seed, then as 
a blade, and then as the ear which the sun of Chris- 
tianity was to ripen into the full corn. The highest truth 
was present, implicitly, in Judaism, and became explicit 
in Christianity. The law was the schoolmaster to bring 
men to Cluist. It taught, however imperfectly, a supreme 
aud living God’; a Providence ruling all things ; a Judge 
rewarding good and punishing evil ; a holy Being, of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity. It announced a moral 

* An aneedato was recently related of a little girl, five years old, who 
was seen walking along the road, looking up inti the trees. Being asked 
what she was seeking, she replied: Mamma toM me God was everv- 
where, but I cannot sec him in that tree." The faith of the patriarchs 
was like that of this child, — not false, but unenlightened. 

t And tlie Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up 
and fall at BAinoth-Gilead ? And one said on this manner, and another 
said on that manner. And there came foi'tli a spiiiL and stood Iwfore 
the Lord, aud said, I will persuade him. A.rid the Lord said unto him, 
Wherewith ? And he siiid, I vili go foiih, and 1 will be a lying snirit in 
tlie mouth of ail his prophets. And he said, Thou shalt jk^^mnaae hinii 
and prevail also : go forth aud do so ” 

t See Greg, The Creed of Christendom, Chap. V. Als«, The Spirit of 
the Bibtc, by Edward lliggiuson. 
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law to be obeyed, the substance of which was to love 
God with all the heart, and one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

Wherever the .Apostles of Christ went they found that 
Judaism had prepared the way; Usually, in every place, 
they first preached to the Jews, and made converts of 
them. For Judaism, though so narrow and so alfen to 
the Greek and Latin thought, had nevertheless pervaded 
all parts of the Komau Empire. Despised and satirized 
by philosopJiers and poets, it had yet wou its way by its 
strength of conviction. It offered to men, not a philoso- 
j)hy, but a religion ; not thought, but life. Too intolerant 
of differerices to convert the world to monotheism, it yet 
made a preparation for its conversion. This was its 
power, and thus it went before the face of the Master, 
to prepare his way. 
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OHAPTEE XI. 

MOHAMMED AND ISLAM. 

1 1. Becent WorkB on the Life of Mohammed. 9 2. The Arahs and 
Arabia. § 3. Early Life of Mohammed, to the Hegtra. g 4. Change 
in the Character of Mohammed after the Hegira, g 6. Beligions Doc> 
trines and Practices among the Mohammedans, g S. The Criticism of 
Mr. Palgrave on Mohammedan Theology, g 7. Mohammedanism a 
Relapse ; the worst Form of Monotheism, and a retarding IQement in 
ClviOzation. Note. 

§ 1. Recent Works on the Life of Mohammed. 

D r. SAMUEL J OHNSON once declared, “ There are 
two objects of curiosity, the Christian world and 
the Mohammedan world : all the rest may be considered 
as barbarous.” Since Dr. Johnson’s time we have learned . 
to be curious about other forms of human thought, and 
regard the famous line of Terence as expressing more 
accurately the proper frame of mind for a Christian phi- 
loso]^hcr. Nevertheless, Mohammedanism still claims a 
special interest and excites a peculiar curiosity. It is the 
I only religio n wh ich has Jdireatened Ch ristianity wi^i 
I inmie’' only btfieJ "religion whose 

♦ (niglll 18 lifxTleui’oad daylight of history. Its author is 

I the only one among the great men of the world who has 
at the same time founded a religion, formed a people, and 
established an empire. The marvellous spread of this 
religion is a mystery which never ceases to stimulate the 
mind to new inquiry. How was it that in the' short 
space of a century the Arab tribes, before always at war 
among themselves, should have been united into an irre- 
sistible power, and have conquered Syria, Persia, the whole 
of Northern Africa and Spain ? And with this religious 
outbreak, this great revival of monotheism in Asia, there 
came also as remarkable a renaissance of learning, which 
made Hie Arabs the teachers oi philosophy ana art to 
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Burope during a long period. Arab Spain was a focus of 
Ught while Christian Europe lay iii medieeval d ajjglfias. 
And still more interesting and perplexing is the cnaracter 
ot Mohammed himself. What was he, — an ifapostor or 
a prophet ? Did his work advance or retard human pro- 
gress ? What is his positibn in history ? Such are some 
of the ij[ueation3 on which we shall endeavor to throw 
Ught in the present chapter. 

Within a few years new materials for this study have 
been made accessible by the labors of Weil, Caussin de 
Perceval, Muir, Sprenger, Dbllinger, and Arnold. Dr. 
Gustav Woil published his work * in 1843. It was drawn 
from Arabic manuscripts and the Koran. When Weil 
began liis studies on Mohammed in 1837, he found no 
book except, that of Gagnier, published in 1732, from 
which hf3 could derive substantial aid. But Gagnier had 
only collected, without any attempt at criticism, the tra- 
ditions and statements concerning Mohammed believed 
by orthodox Moslems. Satisfied that a literary want 
existed at this point. Dr. Weil devoted himself to such 
studies as should enable him to supply it •, and tho 
result was a wovk concerning which Mil man says that 
" nothing has escaped ” the diligence of its author. But 
four years after appeared the book of M. Caussin de Per- 
ceval, a work of which M. Saint-Hilaire says that it 
mark.s a new eta in these studies, on account of the abun- 
dance and novelty of its details, and the light thrown on 
the period Widcli in Arabia preceded the coming of Mo- 
hammed. Dr. A. Spi-enger, an eminent Geroiaii scholar, 
early determined to devote himself to the ariid 3 '’ of Orien- 
tal Utcrature in tho Ea.st. He spent a long time in India, 
and was for twelve years principal ol a Mohammedan 
scliibol in Delhi, wliera he established, in 1845, an iilus- 
tratj(»d penny iiuigniine in the Hindoo language. After 
returning to Europe with a vast number of Orientol man- 

* M^hanuaed der Prophot, sein Leben nnd .■teine Lehre. St'ittgai't, 

‘t Esml MU Vh'stoire dea Arabes, avatit Vlslamianie, pendsnt I'dpoqne 
de Mahomet, et la reduction de tontea les Mima sons la loi mtn* 

anlttUHie. Pane. 3 rola. 8ro. 1847—48. 

OO 
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uscripts, he composed bis life of Mohammed,* the result 
of extensive studies. Among the preparations for this 
work we will cite only oi»e. Dr. Sprenger edited in Cal- 
cutta the first volume of the Iq&ba, which contains the 
names and biographies of eight tJu/umind persons who were 
personally acquainted with Mohammedf But, as if to 
embarrass us with riches, comes also Mr. Muir \ and pre- 
sents us with another life of the prophet, likewise drawn 
from original sources, and written with learning and can- 
dor. This work, in four volumes, goes over the whole 
ground of the history of Arabia befom the coming of the 
prophet, and then, from Arabic sources, narrates the life 
of Mohammed himself, up to the era of the Hegira. The 
result of the.se researches is that we know accurately 
what Mr. llallam in his time despaired of knowing, — all 
the main points of the history of Mohammed. There is 
no legend, no myth, to trouble us. M. Saint-Hilaii'e says 
that the French am far less acquainted with Charlemagne 
than the Moslems are with their prophet, who came two 
centuries earlier. 

A Mohammedan writer, Sved Ahmed Khan Bahador, 
has lately published, in English, a series of Essays on the 
life of Mohammed, Arabia, the Arabs, Mohammedan tra- 
ditions, and kiiidted trspics, written from the stand-point 
of a believer in Islam. § He is dissatisfied with all the 
recent works on Moliammed, including those of Dr. 
Sprenger and Mr. Muir. He believer that the Arabic 
sources from whieh these biographies are derived are not 
the most authentic. The special .objections, however, 
which this able Mohammedan urges against these Euro- 
pean biographies by Sprenger and Muir do not affect any 
of tlie important points in the hisloiy, Vut only details of 
small moment. Notwithstanding his criticisms, thereforei, 

* Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, cte. You A. Sprenger. 
Berlin, 

t ^ivtiger, Vorrede, p. xii. 

t Tne Life ol Mahomet and Hidtorj of lalani. By William Muir, Eeq. 
London, 1858. 

g A of Kasaya on the Lite of Mohammed, and Subjects ^uhsidi* 
fuy ^reto. By Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador. l.^mdon : ‘Trhbner k Co» 
1870 . 
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'Wd may safely assume that we are in a condition to un- 
derstand the actual life and character of Mohammed. All 
i&at the Syed says concerning the duty of an im purtiol 
and friendly judgment of Islam and its author is, of course, 
true. We shall endeavor in our treatment of Mohammed 
to follow this exhortation. 

Something, however, is always gained hy hearing what 
the believers in a system have to say in its behalf, and 
these essays of the Mohammedan scholar may help us in 
this way. One of the most cmious ports of the volume 
is tliat in v^hich he treats of the piophecies concerning 
Mohammed in the Old and Kew Testament. Most of 
otir readers will be surprised at learning that anj’' such 
prophecies exist ; and yet some of them are quite as strik- 
ing as many of those commonly adduced by writers on 
prophecy as referring to Jesus Christ. For example 
(Deut xvlii. 15, 18), when Moses predicts that the Lord 
will raise up a propliet for the Jews, from among their 
brethren ; by emphasizing this latter clause, and arguing 
that the Jews had no brethren except the Ishmaelites, 
frtjm whom Mohammed was bom, an argument is de- 
rived that the latter was referred to. This is strengthened 
by the declaration of Moses, that this prophet should be 
“ hke- unto »ic,” since Deuteronomy xxxiv. 10 declares 
that ** there aro.se no prophet in Israel like unto Moaes.” 

Habakkuk iii. 3 says : " The Holy One came from 
Mount Paran.” But Mount Paran, aigues our friend, is 
the mountain of Mecca. 

The Hebrew word translated " desire ” in Haggai ii. 7, 
“The desire of all nations shall come," is said by Bahador 
to be the same word as the name Mohammed. He is 
therefore predicted by his name in this passage. 

When Isaiah saya (xxi. 7), according to the Septuagint 
translation, that he *’ saw two riders, one on an ass and 
one on a camel,” Bahador argues that ihe rider on the ass 
is Jesus, who so entered Jerusalem, and that the rider on 
the camel is Mohammed. 

When Jf*ha the Baptist was ^ked if he were the 
Christ, or Elijah, or "that prophet,*' Mohammedans say 
that "that prophet,” so anticipated, was their own. 
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§ 2. Tiu Argbs arid Arabia. 

The Arabs are a Semitic people, belonging to the Bunia 
great ethnologic family with the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Phcenicians, Hebrews, Ethiopians, and Carthaginians. It 
is a race which has given to civilized man his liteiatuio 
and hLs religion ; for the alphabet came from the Phoeni- 
cians, and the Bible from tlie Jews. In Hannibal, it pro- 
duced perhaps the greatest military genius the world hAa 
seen ; and the Tyrian merchants, circumnavigating Africa, 
discovering Great Britain, and trading with India, ten 
centuries boiure Christ, had no equals on the ocean until 
the^ time of the Portuguese discoveries, twenty-five cen- 
'■ turies after.' The Arabs alone, of tlie seven Semitic fami- 
lies, remained iindistinguished and unknown till the days 
of IHohammcd. Thoiv claim of being descended from 
Abraham is confirmed by the unerring evidence of lan- 
guage. The Arabic roots are, nine tenths of them, iden- 
tical with the Hebrew ; and a similarity of grammatical 
forms shows a jdain glossological relation. But while the 
Jews have a history from the days of Abraham, the Arabs 
had none till Mohammed, liuring twenty centuries these 
noniads Vr'andered lo and fro, engaged in mutual wars. 
Verifying the pmbctiou (Gen. xvi. 12) concerning Ish- 
moel ; “ He will bo a w ild man ; his hand will be against * 
every man, and every man’s hand against him.” Wher- 
ever such wandering races exist, whether in Arabia, Turk- 
istan, or Equatorial Alrica, “darkness covers the earth, 
and gloss darkness tlio jHiople.” Tlio earth has no geog- 
^phy, and the peojile no history. During all this long 
jiieriod, from tiic time of Abraham to that of Mohammeii, 
the Arabs wero not a uiitioii, but only' a multitude of 
tribes, either stationary or wandering. But of these two 
the nomad or Bedouin is the true typo of the race as it 
exists in Northern Arabia. The Arab of the South is in 
many lespects different, — in language, iu manuers, and in 
character, — confirming the old opinion of a double origin. 

But tlie Novtliem Arab jn his tent has remained un- 
changed since tlie days of the Bible. Proud of his pure 
bhiod, of his lA-eedom, of his tribe, and of his ancient cus- 
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tonts, he desires no change. He is, in Asia, what the 
Koidi American Indian is upon the western continent. 
As the Indian’s, his chief virtues are courage in war, cun- 
ning. wild justice, hospitality, and fortitude. He is, how- 
ever, of a better race, — more reflective, more religious, 
and with a thirst for knowledge. The pure air and the 
simple food of the Arabian plains keep him in perfect 
health ; and the necessity of constant watchfulness against 
his foes, from whom he has no defence of rock, forest, or 
fortifleation quickens his perceptive faculties. But the 
Arab has also a sense of spiritual things, which appears 
to have a root in his organisation. The Arabs say: 
“The children of Shem are prophets, the children of 
Japhet are kings, and the children of Ham 'are slaves.” 
Having no' temples, no priesthood, no religious forms, their 
religion is less formal and more instinctive, like that of 
children. The Koran says : “ Eveiy clubl is born into the 
religion of nature ; its parems make it a Jew, a Christian, 
or a Magian.” But when Mohammed came, the religion 
of the Arabs was a jumble of monotheism and polythe- 
ism, — Judaism, Christianity, idolatry, and fetichism. At 
one time tlicre had been a powerful and intolerant Jew- 
ish kingdom in one region. In If emeu, at ajiother period, 
the king of Abyssinia had esfablislied Christianity. But 
neither Judaism nor CJiristianity had ever l»een able to 
conquer the peninsula ; and at the end of the f,.)xth cen- 
tury idolatry wus the most prevailing fonrt of worship. 

At this time Mohanimed appeared, and in a few years 
nnited in one iaith all tlio wairing tribes of Arabia ; con- 
solidated them into a single nation, and tlien wielded 
their mighty and enthusiastic forces against Syria, Persia, 
and North Africa, triumphanc wlierever they moved. He, 
cerfctinly, if ever man possessed it, had the rare gb't of 
natural empire. To him, more than lo any other of 
whom historj' makes mention, was given 

The monarch mini], the mystery of commanding. 

The birth-hour gift, the art >on, 

Of wielding, moulding, gatheni*g, welding, banding. 

The hearte of thousands till iney moved as one." 
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§ 3. Early Life of Mohammed, to the Hegwa. 

But it was not as a soldier or ambitions conqueror that 
Mohammed began his career. The first forty years of his 
life were ];>a8sed in the quiet pursuits of trade, or taking 
care of the property of Khadijah. Serious, tboughtru^ 
devout, he made friends of all about him. His youth was 
unstained by vice, and hia honorable character early ob- 
tained for him the title, given him by common consent, of 
A1 Amin, “ the faithful.” At one time he tended sheep 
and goats on the hills near Mecca. .At Medina, after he 
became distinguished, he referred to this, saying, '* Pick mo 
the blackest of those berries ; they are suck as T used to 
gather when 1 fed the flock.s at Mecca. Verily, no prophet 
has been raised up who has not performed the work of a 
shepherd.” When twenty-five years of age, he entered 
into the service of Khadijah, a rich widow, as her agent, 
to take charge of her merchandise and to sell it at Damas- 
cus. When the caravan returned, and his adventure had 
proved successful, Khadijah, then forty years old, became 
interested in the young man; she was wise, virtuous, 
and attractive : they were married, and, till her death, 
Moliamnied was a kind and loving husband. Khadijah 
sypipathiz»*d with Jier husband in his religious tendencies, 
end was his first o<mvort His habit was to ret'.re to a 
cave on Mount Hira to pray and to meditate. Sadness 
came over liim in A'iew of tlie evils in the world. One of 
the Suras of the Koran, supposed to belong to this period, 
is as follows : — 

Suva 103. 

** By tho declining dav I swear I 
Verily, inaii in the way of niin ; 

Exoe])tiiijf suoli as possess faith. 

And do the lhiii,^s which be right. 

And stir up one another to truth and steadfastness,” 

About this time he began to have his visions of angels, 
especially of Gabriel He saw a light, and heard a voice, 
and had sentences like the above put into his mind. 
These communications wena accom]>anied by strong con- 
vulsions (epilepsj, says Weil), in which he would fall to 
the ground and foam at the mouth. Spreuger considers it 
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(o haye Iwen a form of liysteria> with a mental origin, 
perhaps accompanied with catalepsy. The prophet him> 
self " Inspiration descends on me in two ways. 
Sometimes Gabriel cometh and commuuicateth the reve> 
hktiou, as one nmn to another. This is easy. But some- 
rimes it is as the ringing of a bell, which rends' me in 
pieces, and grievously aMcts mo.” One day, when Abu 
Bakr and Omar sat in the Mosij[ue at Medina, Mohammed 
came suddenly upon them, lifting up his beard and look- 
ing at it ; and Abu Bakr said, “ Ah thou, for whom I 
'Would sacrifice father and mother ; white hairs are hasten- 
iiig upon thee ! ” “ Yes,” said the prophet, “ Hhd ” (Sum 

11) “and its sisters have hastened my white hairs." 
“ And who,” asked Abu Bakr, “ are its sisters ? ” “ The 

/mmtable'’ (Suiu 56) "and the StHJdng” (Sura 101), re- 
plied Mohammed. These three are called the "terrific 
Suras.” 

But these last Saras came later than the period now- 
referred to. At this time his 'visions and revelations pos- 
sessed hxm; he did not possess nor control them. In later 
years the spirit of the prophet was more subject to the 
prophet. But thf' Koran is an unintelligible book unless 
we can connect it vdth the biography of its writer. All 
the incideiibs of liis life took shape in some revelation. A 
separate revelation was gjveii to encourage or to rebuke 
him ; and in his later years the too subservient inspiration 
came to apptsase the jealousy of his wives when a new one 
WAS added to their number. But, however it may have 
been afterward, in the beginning his visions were as much 
a surprise to him as to others. A careful distribution of 
the Suias, sicoording to the events which befell him, "would 
make the Koran the best biography of the prophet, Aa 
we said of David and his Psalms, so it may be said of 
Mohammed, that his life hangs suspended in these hymns, 
as in votive pictures, each the record of some gra/o ex- 
pmience.* 


* "Quu fit u- omiiis 
VotiTH pateat velat descfipta tabella 

VltA Rente." 


Hobaos. 
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Kow, it impossible to read tbe detailed accoants of 
tbiw part of tbe life of Mohammed, and have any douM 
of his profound sincerity. His earliest converts were his 
bosom-friends and the peofde of his household, -srho were 
intimately acq^uainted with his private life. Nor does a 
man easily b^in an ambitious course of dece}:>tion at the 
of forty ; having lived till that time as a quiet, peace- 
ful, and unobtrusive citizen,* what was he to gain by this 
career ? hong years passed before he could make more 
than a handful of converts. During these weary years 
he was the object of contumely and hatred to the ruling 
tribe in Mecca. His life was hardly safe from them. 
Nothing could be more hopeless than his jxjBitioir during 
the first twelve years of his public preac.hiiig. Only a 
strong conviction of the reality of his mission coidd have 
supported him through this long period of faUni'e. loneli- 
ness, and contempt. During all these years the wildest 
imagination could not have pictured the succe.ss which 
was to come. Here is a Sura in which he finds comfort 
in God and his promises . - - 

Sura 93 . 

By the rlwsin;;; sunshine ! 

By the Tii^hl when it divrkenetli [ 

Thv Loiil hath not rejnovtd from thee, neither hath be been displeaiiedi 
Anci verily the fiitiiro shall he letter than the past. . . . 

Whnt 1 did he not find thee an orphan, and give thee a home ? 

And found thee astray, and directed thee ? ’* 

111 this Sum, iVrohammed refers to the fact of the death 
of his mother, Amina, in his seventh year, his faiher hav- 
ing died a few months liefore. He visited her tomb many 
years after, and lifted up his voice and ivept. Tn reply to 
the questions of his cumjianiona, he said; '‘This is the 
grave of my mother ; the Lord hath permitted me to visit 
it, and T asked leav'e to pmy for her, and it was not grant- 
ed So I called my mother to remembrance, and the 
tender memory of her overcame me, and I wepc.’’ The 
child had been taken by Ins giuiulfatber, Abd ai Mut- 
talib, tUeii eighty years old, who treated him with the 
greatest iiidulgeiise. At his death, shortly after, Mohaiu- 

* The some remark will opply to Ciontweli. 
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noed was adopted by his uncle, Abu T^ib, the diief of the 
tribe. Abu T&lib brought him up like hia own son, mak- 
ing him sleep by his bed, eat by his side, and go with him 
wherever he went. And when Mohammed, assuming his 
inspired position, declaied himself a prophet, his uncle, 
then aged and universaliy respected, protected him from 
his enemies, though Abu himself never accepted his teach- 
ing. Mohammed therefore had good reason to bless the 
Providence which had provided such protectora for hiS' 
orphaned infancy. 

Among the earliest converts of Mohammed, after Kha- 
dijah, W'cre his two adopted children, Ali and Zeid. Ali 
was the son of his guardian, Abu Talib, wlio had become 
poor, and found it bard to support bis family. Moham- 
med, " prompted by hia usual kindness and consideration,” 
says Mr. Muir, went to bis rich uncle Abbas, and pro- 
pased that each of tlu?m should adopt one of Abu Tulib’s 
children, which was done. His other adopted son, Zeid, 
belonged to a Syrian tribe, and had been taken captive 
by marauders, sold into slavery, and given to Kliadijah, 
wiio presented l)im to her husband. Atfcer a while the 
father of Zeid heard where he was, and coming to Mecca 
otfered a large sum aa ransom for his son. Aloliammed 
had become very fond of Zeid, but lie called hiin, and 
gave him his choice to go or .stay. Zeid said, “ I will not 
leave thee ; thou art in the place lo me of iiitlier and 
mother.” Tlieii Mohammed took him to the Kaaba, and 
touching tlie Jilack Stone said, "Hear witness, all Iiere 
Zeid is my s(-n. I shall be his heir, and lie mine ” So 
the father returned home contented, and Zeid was hence- 
forth knowm as " Zeid ibn Mobammed,’’ — Zeid, the sou 
of Mohammed. 

It is reported that when Ali was about thirteen years 
old Mohauuned w'us one <lay praying wdth him in one of 
the retired glens near Mecca, w'dithc: they liad gone to 
avoid the ridicule of their opponents. Abu Talib, passing 
by, said, " My nephew ! w'hat is this new faith I see thee 
following ? ” " O ray uncle,” replied Mohammed, “ it is 

the religion of God, his angels ami juopliet.s, the religion 
of Alnraham. The I.ord hath sent me as liLs apostle , and 
20 
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thou, uncle, art most worthy to be invited to believa” 
Abu T^lib replied, “ I am not able, my uephew, to 8 epa> 
rate from the customs of my forefathers, but I swear that 
while I live no one sliall trouble thee.*’ Then he said to 
Ali, “ My son, he will not invite thee to anything which ' 
is not good ; wherefore thou art free to cleave to mm.’^ 

Another early and important convert was Abu Bakr, 
father of Mohammed’s favorite wife, Ayesha, and after- 
ward the prophet’s successor. Ayesha said she “ could not 
remember the time when both her parents were not true 
believers.” Of Abu Bakr, the prophet said, " I never m- 
vited any to the faitii who did not show hesitation, except 
Abu Bakr. When I proposed Islam to him he at once 
accepted it.” He was thoughtful, calm, tender, and firm. 
He is still known as “ A 1 SaiUch,’’ the tiiK; one. Another 
of his titles is “the Second of the Two,” — from having 
been the only companion of Mohammed m his flight from 
Mecca. Hassan, the poet of Medina, thus says of him : — 

" And thi' second of the two in the glorioiiN cave, while tho foes were 
actn'uhiiig 4irounU, and they two were in the inouutiiin, — 

And the. pionliet of tli" Lord, they well knew, h«ved him more than all 
tlio wo-'ld ; ho held no ouo nnto liiiit.” * 

Abu Bakr was at tliis time a successful merchant, and 
possessed soiiio forty thousand dirlierns. But he spent 
most of it 111 purciiasing and giving freedom to Moslem 
slaves, who were persecuted by tlieir masters for their re- 
ligion. He was an influcntijtl man among the Koreisli. 
Tliis powcrl'al tribe, the rulera of Mecca, who from the first 
treated Moliainiued ^vith contempt, gradually became vio- 
lent persecutors of liim and his followers. Their main wrath 
fell on the unprotected slaves, whom tliey exjwsed to the 
scorching sun, ami who, in their intolei-able tliir.st, would 
sometimes recant, and acknoalodge the idols. Some of 
them remained firm, and afterward showed with triumph 
their scars. Mohammed, Ahu Bakr, Ali, and all who were 
connected with powerful families, were for a long t-iine 

^ MahaniniM once asked H.won if lit? had made any poetry about 
Abu Rikr, iifid the pcet reiH^at*?! these line;? : whereupon Mo^mined 
lAUsbed so lirartily ea to show his baek teeth, and said, * Thou l^t 
siWken truly, Q Hassan ! It is just as thou host said/ — Muir, VoL II, 
p. 256. 
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safe. For the principal protection in such a disorganized 
society was the principle that each tribe must defend 
every one of its members, at all hazards. Of course, Mo- 
hammed was very desirous to gain over members of the 
great families, but he felt bound to take equal pains with 
the poor and helpless, as appears from the follo^^ing anec- 
dote : “ The prophet was engaged in deep converse with 
the chief Walid, for he greatly desired his conversion. 
Then a blind man passed that w».y, and asked to hear the 
Koran But Mohammed was displeased with tJie inter- 
ruption, and turned from him rouglil}'.”* But he was 
afterward grieved to think he had slighted one whom 
God had perhaps chosen, and had paid court to a repro- 
bate. So his remorse took the form of a divine message 
and embodied itself as foUov.'s : — 

The proplidt frowneil and turned aside 
plecause the hlind itiau earner to liiiiG 
• Who shall tell thee if he may not be purified ? 

Or whether thy admonition might not profit him ? 

The rich man 

Thou reijeivest graciously, 

Although lie be not inwardly pure. 

Irtiit him who come til earnestly incj[uiring, 

And Irembiing with anxiety, 

Him thou dost neglect.” + 

Mohammed did not enoourage his followers to martyr- 
dom. On the coutiavy, he allowed tJiem to dissemble to 
save tbernsel.'cs. He found one of hi? disciples aobbing 
bitteily because he liad been compelled by ill-treatment to 
abuse his master and worslun the idols. “ But how dost 
thou find thy lieai t ? " said the prophet. “ Steadfast in the 
faith,” said he. “ Then,” answered Mohammed, '' if they re- 
peat their cruelty, thou mayest repeat thy words.” He also 
had himself an hour of vaeilla.bion. Tired of the severe and 
seemingly hopeless struggle with the Koreish, and seeing 
no way of overcoming their bitter hostdity, ho betlioaght 
himseif of the method of ".ompromisf, more than seven 
tienburies before America was discovered. He had lieen 
preai'Jbiiig Tslam five j'ears, and lia.i only forty or fifty- 
ooQverts. Those among them wlm had no protectora he 

* Muir, Vol. II. p. 128. t Koran, Suiu 80. 
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had advised to fly to the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, 
" Yonder,” said he, {pointing to the vest, " lies a land 
wherein 'HO one is wronged. Go there and remain until 
the Lord shall open a way for you.” Some fifteen or 
twenty liad gone, and met with a kind reception. This 
was tlie first “ Hegira," and showed the strength of faith 
in these exiles, who gave up their country rather timn 
Islam. But they heard, before long, that the Koreish had 
been converted by Mohammed, and they retunaed to 
Mecca. The facts were' tliese. 

One day, when the chief citizens were sitting near the 
Kaaba, Mohammed came, and began V) recite in their 
hearing one of tlie Suras <»f the Koran. In this Sura 
three of the goddesses worsliipped by the Koreish were 
mentioned. When he came to their names he added two 
lines in which lie conceded that their inJLcrce.ssion might 
avail witli God. The Koreish were so delighted at this 
acknowledgment of their deities, that when he added 
another line calling on them to worshij) .Allah, they all 
prostrated tlicmselvcs on the ground and adored God. 
Then they rose, and expressed their satisfaction, and 
agreed to he his followens, and receive Islam, with this 
slight alteration, that their goddesses and favorite idols 
wei’e to be respected IMohammed went liome and began 
to be unhappy in his mind. The compromise, it seems, 
lasted long enough for the Ahy.s3inian exiles to hear of it 
and to come home. But at last the j)rophet recovered 
himself, and took hack his concession. The verse of the 
Sura was cancelled, and another inserted, declaring that 
these goddess( s were only names, invented by tlie idol- 
aters. -Ever niter, the intercession of idols was condemned 
with scorn. But Mohaiumed records his lapse thus in the 
seventeenth Sura of the Koran ; — 

"And truly, they ■nviv new temptiu^; theo from vhat 'wo taught thee, that 
thou shonldst iiivtiiit a diirLuent revelation ; and then they would 
have inclined unto thee. 

And if we liad not strengthened thee, vorJly thou badst iuclmed to 
them little. 

Then thou shouldst not have found agaiiiAt us any helper." 

After this, naturally, the persecution became hotter 
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than ever. A second body of exiles went to Abyssinia. 
Had not the venerable Abu Tdlib protected Moluuumed, 
bis life might have been lost. As it was, the persecutors 
threatened the old man with deadly enmity unless he 
gsve up Mohammed. But Abu Tiilib, though agreeing 
With them in their religion, and worshipping their gods, 
refused to surrender his nephew to them. Once, when 
Mohammed had disapx^eared, and his uncle suspected 
that the Koreish had seized him, he arJned a party of 
HSaJumite youths with dirks, and went to the Kuaba, to 
the Koreish But on the way he heard that Mohammed 
was found. Then,, in the presence of the Koreish, he told 
his ycuing men to draw tJieir dirks, and said, “ By the 
Lord ! had ye killed him, not one of you had remained 
oiiv e.” This boldness cowed their violence for a time. 
But as the unpopularity of Mohammed incraosed, he and 
alJ his party were obliged to take refuge with the. Hashi- 
mites in a .secluded quarter of the city belonging to Abu 
Tdlib. The conversion of Omar about this time only in- 
creased their rage. They formed an alliance against the 
Hashimites, agreeing tliat they would neither buy nor sell, 
marry, nor have any dealings with them. This oatli was 
comuiitted to wi-iting, sealed, and hung up in the Koaba. 
I’or two or three years the Hashimihes remained shut up 
in their fortress, and often deprived of the necessaries 
of life. Their friends would sometimes secretly supply 
them Vidth jirovi.sions ; but the cries of the hungr)' chil- 
ilren would often be Jieard by those outside. They were 
Wockaded in their intrenchmeuts. But many ot the cnief 
people in Mecca began to be moved hy pity, and at last it 
was suggested to Abu Tlilib that the bond hung nj> in the 
iCaal>a had been eaten by the ants, so as to be no longer 
valid. Tlua being found to be the case, it was decided 
that .the league vias at an end, and the Hilsmimtes re- 
turned to their homes. But otlier nii.sfortunes wore in 
slorp for Mohammed. The good Ahu T.^b soon died, and, 
not long after, Khadijah. ffis protector gone, what c-mld 
Mohammed ilo ? He left the city, and went with only 
Zeid fur a coraj-iaruon on a mission to TSyif, sixty or sev- 
enty miles east of Mecca, in hopes of converting the in- 
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habitants. Who can think of the prophet, in this lonely 
journey, without sympathy ? He was going to preach 
the doctrine of One God to idolaters. But he m^e no 
impression on them, and, as he left the town, was followed 
by a mob, hooting, and pelting him with stoues. At last 
they left him, and in the shadow of some trees ho betook 
himself to prayer. His words liave been preserved, it is 
believed by the Moslems, and are as follows : “ O Lord ! I 
make my complaint unto thee of tlie feebleness of my 
strength^ and the weakness of my plans. I am insig> 
nificant in the sight of men. O thou most merciful! 
Lord of the weak ! Thou art my Lord ! Do not abandon 
me. Leave me not a prey to these strangers, r-or to my 
foes. If thou art not o/fended, I am safe. 1 seek refuge 
in the light of thy countenance, by which all darkness is 
dispersed, and peace comes. There is no power, no help, 
but in thee,’' In that hour of prayer, the faith of Moham- 
med was tlie same as that of Luther praying for protection 
against the Pope. It was a part of the univers^ religion 
of human nature. Certainly this man was no impostor. 
A 'man, going alone to suinnson an idolatrous city to re- 
pentance, must at least have believed in his own doctrine. 

But the hour of success was at hand. No amount of 
error, no bitterness of prejudice, no vested interest in false- 
hood, can resist the determined conviction of a single soul. 
Only belicM! a trutii strongly enough to hold it through 
good report and ill report, and at last the great world of 
half-believers comes round to yon. And usually the suc- 
cess comes suddenly at last, after weary years of disap- 
pointment. The great tree, wdiich seems so solid and firm, 
has been secretly decaying within, and i.s hollow at heart ; 
at last it falls in a moment, fdling the forest with the 
echoes of its ruin. TJie dam, which seems strong enough 
to resist a torrent, has been slowly undermined by a thou- 
sand minute rills of ^’aler ; at last it is suddenly swept 
away, and opens a yawning breach for the tumbling cata- 
ract. And almost as suddenly came the triumph of Mo- 
hammed. 

At Medina and in its neighborhood there bad long been 
numerous and powerful tribes of Jewish proselytes. In 
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their conflicts with the idolaters, they had often predicted 
the ^leedy coming of a prophet like Moses. The Jewish 
influence was great at Medina, and that of the idolaters 
was divided by bitter quarrels. Now it must be remem- 
bered that at this time Mohammed taught a kind of 
modified Judaism. He came to revive the religion of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He continually referred to 
the Old Testament and the Talmud for authority. He was 
a prophet and inspired, but not to teach anything new. 
He wa.*! to restore the univeraal religion which God had 
taught to man in the beginning, — the religion of all true 
patriarchs and prophets. Its essential doctrine was the 
unity of God, and his sui/rcmacy and providence. Its one 
duty was Islam, or submission to the .Hivine will. Its wor- 
ship was prayer and almsgiving. At this time he did not 
make belief in himself the main point ; it was to profess 
the unity of God, and to submit wholly to God. So tliat 
the semi-Judaized pilgrims from Medina to Mecca were 
quite prepared to accept his teachings. Mohammed, at 
the time of the pilgrimage, met with many of them, and 
they promised to become his disciples. The pledge they 
took was as follows ; "We will not worship any but the 
one God ; we will not steal, nor commit adultery, nor kill 
our children (female) : we will uot slander at all, nor dis- 
obey the prophet in anything that is right.’’ This was 
aftmrward called the *•' Pledge of Women,” because it did 
not require them to fight for Islam. '.Oiis iaith spread 
rapidly among the idolaters at Medina, — much more so 
tmn the Jewish system. The Jews required too much of 
tl^ir proselytes; they insisted on their becoming Jews. 
They de.mandcd a change of all their previous customs. 
But Mohammed onl}'' asked for submission 

About this time Mohammed had his famous dream or 
vtaiem. in which he was carried by Gabriel on u winged 
Steed to Jeiusatem, to meet all the pri-phets ol God and 
be welcomed by them to their number, and then to the 
seventh heaven into the presence of Hiid. It was so vivid 
that tie deemed it a reality, and maintained that he hud 
iKKUi to Jerusalem and to heaven. This, and the £muii 
ittelf, wme the only miracles he ever eJaimed. 
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The Medina Moslems having entered into a second 
pledge, to receive Mohammed and his friends, and to pro- 
tect them, the prophet gave orders to his followers to l«Etve 
Mecca secretly in small parties, and repair to Medina. As 
the stout sea-captain remains the lost on a sinking vessel, 
Mohammed stayed quietly at Mecca till all the others had 
gone. Only Abu l^kr’s family and his own remained. 
The rest of the believers, to the number of about two hun- 
dred, had disappeared. 

The Koreish, amazed at these events, knew not what to 
do. Why liad the Moslems gone ? and why had Moham- 
med remained ? Ilow dared he to stay, unprotected, in 
their midst ? They might kill him ; — but then his tribe 
would take a bloody vengeance on his murderers. At 
last they proposed to seize him, and that a number of 
men, one from each tribe and family, should at the same 
moment drive their dirks into him. Or perhaps it might 
bo better to send an assassin to waylay him on liis way to 
Medina, While they were discussing these alternatives, 
news was brought to them that Mohammed also had dis- 
appeared, and Abu llakr with him. Tliey immediately 
went to tluur houses. In that of Mohammed they found 
the yoinig Ali, wlut, being asked where liis father was, re- 
plied, " I do not know. 1 am not his keeper. Did you 
not oitler him to go from the city i I suppose he is gone.” 
Getting no more information at the house of Abu Baler, 
they sent out parties of anned men, mounted on swift 
horses ami camels, to search the whole route to Medina, 
and bring the fugitives l)ack. After a few days the pur- 
suers returned, saying that there were no signs of any 
jiersons having gone in that direction. If they had gone 
that way the}' would ceiluinly Imve overtaken them. 

Meantime where were the fugitives ? Instead of going 
north to Mtuliua, they had hidden in a cave on a moun- 
tain, about five or six miles to the south of Mecca. Here 
they remained concealed three days and nights, in immi- 
nent danger from their puivuets, who once, it is said, came 
to the mouth of the cave, but, seeing spiders’ webs spun 
across ihe opening, concluded uo one could have gone in 
recently. There was a crevice in the roof through which 
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the moTniag light entered, and Abu Bakr said, ** If one 
of them were to look down, he would see us.” " Think 
not so, Abu Bakr,” said the prophet " We are two, but 
Ghxt is in the midst, a third.” 

The next day, satisfied that the heat of the pursuit had 
abated, they took the camels which had pdvately been 
brought to them from the city by the son of Abu Bakr, 
and set off for Medina, leaving Mecca on the right. By 
the calculations of M. Caussin de Perceval, it was on the 

20th <>f June, a. d. 622. 

' ■ 

§ 4, Change in the Chara^kr of Mohammed after the 

Hegira. 

From the Hegira the Mohammedan era begins; and 
from that point of the prophet’s history his fortunes rise, 
but. his character degenerates. He has borne adversity and 
opposition with a faith and a patience almost sublime; 
but prosperity he will not bear so well. Down to that 
time he had been a prophet, teaching God’s truth to those 
who would receive it, and by the manifestation of tliht 
truth coramentiiug himself to every man’s conscience. 
Now he was to become a politician, the head of a party, 
contriving expedients for its success. Before, his only 
weapon was truth ; now, his chief means was force. In- 
stead of convincing his opponents, he now compelled 
1/hcm to sulmiit by the terror of his power. His revela- 
tions changed their tone ; they adapted themselves to his 
needs, and on all occasions, even when he wanted to take 
an extra wife, inspiration came to his aid. 

What sadder tragedy is there than to see a great soul 
thus conquered by success ? ” All these things,” says Sa- 
ten, "I will give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” ' When Tesu-s related his temptation tc bis disciples 
he put it in the form of a parable. How could they, bow 
can we, understand the temptations of a nature like tliat 
of Cbri,st ! Perhaps he saw that he t'ould have a great 
apparent success by the use of worldly means. He co^ 
l^n^tbe Jew and the Gentile to acknowledge and receive 
Mi fruth. Some slight concession to worldly wisdonOf 
20* uu 
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voin6 little eomproiiuse with existing eirors, some hardly 
perceptible vanation from perfect truthfulness, and lot 
the Icingdom of God would come in that very hour, in- 
strad of lingering through long centuries. What evils 
might not be spared to the race, what woes to the world, 
if the divine gospel of love to God and man were inaugu- 
rated by Christ himself ! This, perhaps, was one of the 
temptations. But Jesus said, " Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” He would use only good means for good ^Tidw . 
He would take God’s way to do God’s work. He would 
die on the cross, but not vary from the perfect truth. 
The same temptation came to Moliammed, and he yielded. 
Up to the Hegira, Mohammed might also have said, " My 
kingdopi is not of this world.” But now the sword and 
falsehood were to serve him, as his most faithful servants, 
in building up Islam. His ends were the same as before. 
His object was still to establish the service of the one 
living and true God. But his means, henceforth, are 
the earth, earthy. 

What a noble religion would Islam have been, if 
Mohammed could have gone on as he began ! He ac- 
cepted all the essential truths of Judaism, he recognized 
Moses and Christ as true teachers. He taught that there 
WM one universal religion, the substance of which was 
faith in one Supreme Being, submission to his will, trust 
in his providence, and good-will to his creatures. Prayer 
and alms were the only worship which God required. A 
marvellous and mighty work, says Mr. Muir, had been 
wrought by these few precepts. From time beyond 
memory Mecca and the whole peninsula had been steeped 
in spiritual torpor. • The influences of iludoism, C'lhristian- 
ity, and philosophy had been feeble and transient. Harh 
superstitions prevailed, the mothers of dark vices. And 
now, in thirteen years of preaching, a bc*dy of men and 
women had risen, who rejected idolatry ; worshipped the 
one great God; lived lives of prayer; practised chastity, 
benevolence, and justice ; and were ready to do and to 
bear everything for the truth. All this'eame from the 
d^h of conviction in the soul of this one man. 

To the great qualitiffi which Mohammed had shown as 
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a prophet and rdigious teacher were now added those of 
the captain and statesman. He had at last obtained a 
position at Medina whence he could act on the Arabs 
with other forces than those of eloquence and feeling. 
And now the man who for forty years had been a simple 
citizen and led a quiet family life — who afterward, for 
thirteen years, had been a patient but despised teacher of 
the unity of God — passed the last ten years of his 
strange career in building up a fauaticRl army of warriors, 
destined to conquer half the civilized world. From this 
period the old solution of the Mohammedan miracle is in 
order; from this time the sword leads, and the Koran 
follows. To this familiar explanation of Mohammedan 
success, Mr. Carlyle replies with the question ; “Moham- 
medanism triumphed with the sword ? But where did it 
its sword ? " We can now answer that pithy inyiiry. 
The simple, earnest zeal of the original believers built up 
a power, which then took the sword, and conquered with 
it The reward of patient, long-enduring faith is in- 
fluence ; with thia influence ambition serves itscK for its 
own purpose. .Such is, more or less, the history of every 
religion, and, indeed, of every political party. Sects arc 
founded, not by politicians, but by men of faith, by men 
to whom ideas are realities, by men who ore willing to 
die fur them. Such faith always triumphs at last; it 
makes a multitude of converts ; it becomes a great power. 
The deep and strong convictions thus created are used by 
worldly men for their own purposes. That the Mohtun- 
medau impulse was thus taken possession of by worjklly 
men is the judgment of M. Bonan.* “ Fiom ^ sides,” 
says he, “ we come w this singular result : that thi- Mus- 
sulman movement was atai+.ed almost without religious 
fmth ; tha'j, setting aside a small number of faithful 'lis- 
ciples, Mahomet really wrought \ery little couvictiou in 
Arabia.” “ The party of true Mussubnans had all tbeii 
sbrniigth in Omar ; but after his assassination, that is to 
•ay, twdve years after the death •>f the prophet, the 
•{^osite party triumphed by the election of Otiunan.’* 

* Miihomet and the Oridn of Islam. Studies of Beligiowi Hiatoi/t 
Tisiialated by 0. B. Fro tbrngh a m . 
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**The first gencraHon of the Hegira was completely oo 
cupied in exterminatiiig the primitive Mussulmans, the 
true fathers of Islamism.” Perhaps it is bold to question 
the opinions of a Semitic scholar of the force of M. 
Henan, but it seems to us that he goes too far in suppos- 
ing that such a movement as that of Islam could be 
started without a tremendous depth of conviction. At all 
events, supported by such writers as Weil, Sprenger, and 
Muir, we will say that it was a powerful religious move- 
ment founded on sincerest conviction, but gradually turned 
aside, and used for worldly purposes and temporal tri- 
umphs. And, in thus diverting it from divine objects 
to purely human ones, Mohammed himself led the way. 
He add| another, and perhaps the greatest, illustration to 
the long list of noble souls wdiose natures have become 
subdued to that which they worked in ; who have sought 
high ends by low means ; who, talking of the noblest 
truths, descend into the meanest prevarications, and so 
throw a doubt on all sincerity, faith, and honor. Such 
was the judgment of a groat thinker — Goethe — concern- 
ing Mohammed. He believes him to have been at first 
profoundly "iucere, but ho says of liim that afterward 
*' what in his character is earthly inciea.ses and develops 
itself ; the divine retires and is obscured : his doctrine 
becomes a means mtlier than an end. All kinds of prac- 
tices are employed, nor are horrors wanting.” Goethe in- 
tended to write a drama upon Mohammed, to illustrate 
the sad fact that evoiy man who attempts to realire a 
great idea comes in contact with the lowrer world, must 
place himself on its level in order to influence it, and thus 
often compromises his higher aims, and at last forfeits 
them.* Such a man, in moileru times, was Lord Bacon 
•in the political world ; such a man, among conquerors, 
was Cromw'ell ; and among Christian sects how often do 
we' see the young enthusiast and saint end as the ambi- 
tious self-seeker and Jesuit I Then we call lum a hypo- 
crite, because he continues to use the familiar language 
of the time wlien his heart was true and simple, though 
indulging himself in luxuiy and sin. It is curious, 

* Lewes, Life of Goethe, Yol. I. p. 207. 
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^en we are all so inconsistent, that we should find it so 
Wd to understand inconsistency. We, all of us, often, 
say what is right and do what is wrong ; but are we de- 
liberate hypocrites 1 No ! we know that we are weak ^ 
we admit that we are inconsistent ; we say amen to the 
"video meliura, proboque, — deteriora sequor,” but we 
also know that we are not deliberate and intentional 
hypocrites. Let us 0*16 the same large judgment in 
speaking of the faults of Cromwell, Bacon, and Moham- 
med. 

No one could have foreseen the cruelty of which 
Mohammed, hitherto always a kind-hearted and affec- 
tionate man, was capable toward those who resisted his 

S urpose. This first .showed itself in his treatment of the 
ews. He hoped to form an alliance with them, against 
the idolaters. He had admitted the divine authority of 
their religion, and appealed to their Scriptures as evidence 
of the truth of his own mission. He conformed to their 
ritual and customs, and made Jerusalem his Kibla, toward 
which he turned in prayer five times a day. In return 
ibr tliis he expected them to receive him as a prophet; 
but this they refused to do. So he departed by degrees 
from their customs, changed his Kibla lo Mecca, and at 
last denounced the Jews as stiff-necked unbelievers. The 
old quarrel between Esau stnd Jacob could not be ap- 
peased, nor an alliance formed between them. 

M Saint-ililaire * does not think that the character of 
Mohammed changed when he became the founder of a 
state and head of a conquering party. He thinks “ tiiat 
he only yielded to the political necessities of his position." 
Granted ; but yielding to these necessities was the cause 
of this gradual chfinge in bis character. The man who 
lies and murders fnim the necessity of his political po-si- 
tion. ,cau hardly remain a saint. Plunder, cold-blooded 
execution of prisoners, self-indulgence^, became the habit 
of the prophet henf«forth, as we shall presently see. 

The first battle against the Koreioh, that of Badr, took 
place in January, a. d. 624. When Mohammed had 

Mahomei et le Conui, par J. Buth^leni^ Saint-Hilure, Paris, 166Z, 

m 114 
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dxawn up his army, he prayed eamesUy for the victory. 
After a desperate straggle, the Koteish fled. Mohammed 
olaimed, by a special revelation, the fifth part of the 
booty. As the l^ies of his old opponents were cast into 
a pit, he spoke to them bitterly. When the prisoners 
were broimht before him he looked fiercely at one of 
them. " There is death in that glance,” said the uPhappy 
man, and presently the prophet ordered him to be be- 
headed. Two da}^ after, another was ordered for execu- 
tion. " Wlio will take care of my little girl ? ” said he. 
“Hell-fire,” replied Mohammed, and ordered him to be 
cut down. Shortly after the battle, a Jewess who had 
written verses against Mohammed, was assassinated by 
one of his followers ; and the prophet praised him for the 
deed in the public mosque. Another aged Jew, for the 
same ofience, was murdered by his express command. A 
quarrel between some Jews and Moslems brought on 
an attack by Mohammed upon the Jewisli tribe. They 
surrendertnl after a siege Of fifteen days, and Mohammed 
ordered all the j^risoners to 1 h 3 killed ; but at last, at the 
urgent reqviest of a powerful chief in Medina, allowed 
them to go into exile, cursing them and their intercessor. 
Mr. Muir racutions other cases of assassination of the 
Jews by the coiuimind of the prophet. All these facta 
are denved fioin c<'*iitoinpoi'aiieous Moslem historians 
who glorify their prophet for this conduct. Tlie worst 
action perhfi['S of this kind was the deliberate execution 
ot seven or eight luiudred Jewish prisoners, who had 
sun-eiulered at discretion, and the sale of their wives and 
cliildren into slavery'. Mohammed selected from among 
th^se women one iiioi'o beautiful than the rest, for his 
concubine. Whether Al Saiiit-Hilaire considere all this 
as "yielding to the political necessities of his position,” 
we do not know. But this man, who could stand by and 
Eee hundreds of captives slaughtered in cold blood, and 
then retire to solace himself with the widow of one of 
bis victims, .seems to us to have retemed little of his 
early purity of souL 

About this time Alohammed began to multiply wives, 
and to receive revelations allowing him to do so beyond 
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tb» usual limit of his law. He added one after another 
€0 hu harem, until he had (ien wives, besides his slaves. 
His views on such subjects are illustrated hjr his pre- 
senting three beautiful female slaves, taken in war, one to 
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So, In a series of battles, with the Jewish tribes, the 
Korcish, the Syrians, passed the stoimy and triumphant 
years of the Pontiff ^ng. Mecca was conquered, and 
the Koreish submitted in a. d. 630. The tribes through- 
out Arabia acquiesced, one by one, in the prophet’s 
authority. All paid tribute, or accepted Islam. His 
enemies were all under his feet; his doctrines accepted; 
the rival prophets, Aswad and Museilama, overcome. 
Then, in the sixty-third year of his age, death di-ew ndar. 
On the last day of Ins life, he went into the mosque to 
attend moruing prayer, then back to the room of his 
favorite wife, Ayesha, and died in her arms. Wild with 
grief, Omar declared lie was not dead, but in a trance. 
The grave Abu Bakr composed the excited multitude, and 
was chosen caliph, or successor to the propliet. Moham- 
med died oil June 8, A. D. 632, and was buried the next 
day, amid the grief of his followers. Abu Bakr and 
Onjar offered the prayer : “ Peace be unto thee, 0 prophet 
of God ; and the mercy of the Lord, and his blessing ! 
We bear te.stimony tiiat the prophot of God hath delivered 
the message revealed to Jiim ; hath fought in the ways of 
the Lord until God crowned his religion with victory; 
hath fulfiLled ids words commanding that he alone is to 
Ij© worshipped in unity ; hath drawn us to himself, .and 
been kind and tender-hearted to believers ; hath sou^t 
uo recompense for delivering to us the faith, neither bath 
sold it for a price at any tima” And all the people sedd, 
' Amen ! Amen ! ” 


Cohccruing the character of Mohammed, enough has 
baen already said. He was a great man, one of the 
gteacest ever sent uj^ion earth. He was a man of the 
deepest convictions, and for man) joars of the purest 
purposes, and was ouly drawn dow-u at last by using low 
means for a good end. Of his visions and revelatKhis, 
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.tbe same explanation is to be given as of those zeceived b]r 
Joan of Arc, and ether seers of that order. How far thej 
had an objective basis in reality, and how far they were 
the result of some abnormal activity of the imaginationi 
it is difficult with our present knowledge to decide. But 
that these visionaries fully believed in their own inspira- 
tion, there can be little doubt. 

§ 5. Heligums Doctrines and Practices among the Moham- 
medans. 

As to the religion of Mohammed, and its effects on the 
world, it is easier to come to an opinion than concerning 
hid own character. Its essential doctrine, as before indi- 
cated, is the absolute unity and supremapy of God, as 
opposed to the old Arab Polytheism on the one baud and 
the Christian Trinity on the othei-. It however admits 
of angels and genii. Gabriel and Michael are tlie angels 
of jwwer ; Azriel, angel of death ; Israfeel, angel of the 
resurrection. Eblis, or Satan, plays an important part in 
this mythology. Tlio Koran also teaches the doctrine of 
Eternal Decrees, or absolute Predestiiiatioii ; of prophets 
befoi’e Mohammed, of whom he is the successor, — as 
Adam, Koah, Mo.ses, and Jesus ; of sacred hooks, of which 
alLilial remain arc the I’entateuoli, I’salms, Gospels, and 
Koran ; of an intermediate state alter death ; of the resur- 
rection and judgment. All non-believeie in Islam go into 
eternal fire. There are separate hells for Christians, Jews, 
Sahians, Magians, idolaters, and the hypocrites of .all relig- 
ions. The Moslem is judged by his actions. A balance 
is held by Gabriel, one scale hanging over heaven and 
another over liell, ainl his good deeds ai c placed in one 
and his had ones in the other. According as his scale 
inclines, he goes to heaven or hell. If he goes to heaven, 
he finds there seventy-two Houris, more beautiful than 
angels, awaiting him, with gardens, groves, marble palaces, 
and music. If women are true believers and righteous, 
they will also go to heaven, huL nothing is said about 
husbands being provided tor them. Stress is laid on 
prayer, ablation, fasting, almsgiving, and the pilgrimage 
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to Mecca. Wine and gaming are forbidden. There is no 
recognition, in the Komn, of human brotherhood. It is a 
prime duty to hate infidels and make U'ar on them. Mo- 
hammed made it a duty for Moslems to betray and kill 
thoir own brothere when they were infidels ; and he was 
obeyed in more cases than one. The Moslem sects are as 
numerous as those of Clirlstians. The Dabistan mentions 
seventy-three. The two main divisions are into Sunnites 
and Shyites. Tlie Persians are mostly Shyites, and refuse 
to receive the Sunnite traditions. They accept Ali, and 
denounce Omar. Terrible wars and cruelties ba^ e taken 
place between these sects. Only a few of the Sunnite 
doctors acknowledge the Shyites to be Moslems. They 
have a saying, “ to destroy a Shyjb* is more acceptable than 
to kill seventy other infidels of whatever sort.” 

The Tiu'ks are the most zealous o^ the Moslems. On 
Friday, which is the Sabbath of Islam, all business is sus- 
pended. Prayers are read and sermons preached in the 
mosques. No one is allowed to be absent. The llamadan 
fast is universally kept. Any one who breaks it twice is 
considered worthy of death. The fast lasf s from sunrise 
to sunset, But the rich feast in the night, and sleep dur- 
ing the day. The Turks have no desire to make prose- 
lytes, but have an intolerant liatred for ali outside of 
Islam. The Kalif is the f’hief Pontiff. The Oulema, or 
Parliament, is composed of the lmans, or religious teach- 
ers, tho Muftis, or doctora of law, and iCadis, or ministers 
of justice. Tiie priests in Turkey are subordinate to the 
civil magistr-ite., who is their diocesan, and cfin remove 
them at pleasura The priests in daily life are like the 
laity, engage in the same business, ami are no more aushire 
than tlie^''. 

Mr. Forster says, in regard to their devotion : “ When I 
contrast the silence of a Turkish mosque, at tlie hour of 
public prayer, with xho noise and tumult so frequiint in 
Cfiristian temples, I stand astonished at the strange in- 
version. in the two religions, of the order of tilings which 
might naturally be expected." i have seen,’' says an- 
other, ''a congregation of at least two tlioiisand souls 
•flcorabled in the mosque of St Sophia, with silence so 
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profound, that until I entered the body of the building I 
was unaware that it contained a single M'orshipper ” 

Bishop Southgate, long a missionary bishop of tho Eids* 
copal Church of the United States, says : " I have onen 
met with Mussubnons who seem to possess deep relig;ious 
feeling, and with whom I could e;cercise something of a 
religious communion. I have sometimes had my own 
mind quickened and beneiited by the reverence with 
which they spoke of the Deity, and have sometimes 
mingled in harmonious converse with them on holy things. 
I have heanl them insist with much earnestness on the 
duty of prayer, when they appeared to have some spiritual 
sense of its natute and importance. 1 have sometimes 
found them entertaining elevated views of moral duty, and 
looking with contempt on the pleasures of this world. 
These are indeed rajre characters, but 1 should do injustice 
to my own conviction if I did not confess that I had found 
thein. fn these instances I have been uniformly struck 
with a strong reseniblancc to patriarchal piety.” He con- 
tinues ; *' When we sat down to eat, the old Turkish Bey 
implored a blessing with great solemnity, and rendered 
his thanks when we arose. Before be left us he spread 
his carpet, and offered his evening devotions with apparent 
meeknesjj and humility ; and 1 could not but feel how 
impl•cs3i^'c .n'e tiic Orieiittil forms of worship when I saw 
his aged lioatl bowed to llie earth in religious liomage.” 

Bishop Southgate add.s further : '*1 have never known 
a Mussulman, sincere in his faith and devout and punctil- 
ious ill his iciigious duties, in whom moral rectitude did 
not seem an active quality and a living principle.” 

In seasons ('f plague “ tlie Turks appear perfectly fear- 
less. Tlicy do not avoid customary intercourse and con- 
tact with friends. They remain with and minister to the 
sick, with unshrinking assiduity. .... In truth, there is 
something imposing in the unaffected calmness of the 
Turks at such times. It is a spirit of resignation which 
Isicomes truly noble when exercised upon calamities which 
have already befallen tliem. The fidelity with which they 
remain by the bedside of a friend is at least as commend- 
able as the almost uuivors^ readiness among the Franks 
to forsake it” 
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Five times a day the Mezzuin |H*oclaims the hour of 
prayer from the minaret in these words : " There is no 
Gk)d but Gud. Mohammed is his prophet. Come to 
prayer." In the morning call he adds, " Prayer is better 
than sleep.” Immediately every Mussulman leaves his 
occupation, and prostrates himself on the floor or ground, 
wherever he may be. It is very disreputable to omit 
tills. 

An interesting account is given of the domestic life of 
Moslem women in Syria, by Miss Kogers, in her little 
book called “ Domestic life in Palestine,” published in 
1862. 

Miss Eog;ers travelled in Palestine with her brother, 
who was British consul at Damascus. The following pas- 
sage illustrates the character of the women (Miss Kogers 
was obliged to sleep in the same room with the wives of 
the governor of AiTabeh, near Naplous) : — 

‘‘When I began to undress the women watched mo 
with curiosity ; and when 1 put on my night-gown they 
were exceedingly astonished, and exclaimed, ' Where are 
you going ? Why is your dress white ? ’ They made no 
rhauge lor .sleeping, and there they were, in their bright- 
colored clothes, ready for bed in a minute. But they 
stood round me till I said ‘ Good night,’ and then >*.11 
kissed me, wishing me good dreams. Then I knelt down, 
ftjni presently, without speaking to them again, got into 
bed, and turned ray face to tlic wall, ihinking over the 
strange day I bad spent. I tried to compose myself to 
ideep. though T heard the women w'hispering together. 
When my head had rested about five minutes on the soil 
red silk pillow, I felt a band stroking my forehead, and 
Imi’d a voice saying, veiy gently, ‘ ITa Ilabibi,’ i. e. ‘ O 
beloved.’ But I would not answer diieotly, as I did not 
wisdi to be roused unuecessaiily. I waited a little while, 
and my face was toxiched again. 1 felt a kiss on tny fore- 
head. and a voice said, ' Miriam, speak to us ; speak, Miri- 
am, darling.’ I could not resist any longer ; so I turned 
round and saw Helweh, Saleh Bek s [«rettieat wife, lean- 
ing over me. I said, ‘ W’liat is it, sweetness, what e^ I 
do for you < ’ She answered, ‘ What did you do just now, 
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vrhen you knelt down and covered your face with your 
hands V I sat up, and said very solemnly, ' I spoke to 
God, Helweh.’ ‘ What did you say to him ? ’ said Helweh. 
I replied, ‘ I wish to sleep. God never sleeps. I have 
asked him to watch over me, and that I may fall asleep, 
remembering that he never sleeps, and wake up remem- 
bering his presence. I am very weak. God is all-power- 
ful. 1 have asked him to strengthen me with his strength.’ 
By this tiine all the ladies were sitting round me on the 
bed, and the slaves came and stood near. I told them I 
did not know their language well enough to explain to 
them all 1 thought and said. But as 1 liad learned the 
Lord’s Prayer, by heart, in Arabic, 1 repeatiid it to them, 
sentence by sentence, slowly. When I began, ‘ Our Tather 
who art in heaven,’ Helweh (^irectly said, ‘ You told me 
your father was in London.’ I replied, ‘ I have two 
fathers, Helweh ; one in Loudon, wh«) docs not know that 
1 am here, and cannot know till I write and tell him ; and 
a Heavenly Father, wlio is here now, who is with me al- 
ways, and sees and hears us. He is your Father also. He 
teaches us to know good from evil, if we listen to him 
and obey him.’ 

“ For a moment there was perfect silence. They all 
looked startled, and as if tliey felt tliat they were in the 
presence of some nnseoii power. Then Helweh said, 
' What more did vou sav ? ’ I continued the Lord’s I*ravftr, 
and when I came to the words, ‘ Give us day by day our 
daily bread," they said, ‘ Cannot you make bread yourself?’ 
The passage. ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us,’ is particularly forcible in 
the Arabic language ; and one of the elder women, who 
was particularly severe ainl rdentless-lc oking, said, ‘ Are 
you obliged to say that every day ? ’ as if she thought that 
sometimes it would be difficult to do so. They said, 'Are 
you a Moslem ? ’ I said, ‘ I am not calJeJ a Moslem. But 
I am your sister, made by the same God, who is the one 
only God, the God of all, my Father and your Father.’ 
They asked me if I kno.w ihe ICoron, and were surprised 
to hear that 1 had read it They handed a rosary to me, 
saying, ‘ Do you know that ? ’ I repeated a few of the 
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iDost striking and comprehensive attributes very carefully 
and slowly. Then they cried out, ‘ Mashallah, the English 
girl is a true believer ’ ; and the impressionable, sensitive- 
moking Abyssinian slave-girls said, with one accord^ 'She 
is indeed an angel.’ 

" Moslems, men and women, have the name of Allah 
constantly on their lips, but it seems to have become a 
mere form. This may explain why they were so startled 
wheu I said, ‘ I was speaking to God.’ "* She adds that if 
she had only said, “ I was saying my prayers,” or, “ I was 
at my devotions,” it would not have impressed them.” 

Next morning, on awaking, Miss Kogers found the * 
women from the neighborhood had come in “ to hear the ' 
Enghsh girl speak to God,” and Helweh said, "Now, 
Miriam, darling, will you speak to God ? ” At the con- 
clusion she asked them if they could say Amen, and after 
a moment of hesitation they cried out, "Amen, amSnl” 
Then one said, “ Speak again, my daughter, speak about 
UiG bread’’ So she repeated the Lord’s Th’ayer with ex- 
planations. When she left, they crowded around affec- 
tionately, saying. "Eetum again, 0 Miriam, boh'ved!” 

After this pleasant little picture, we may hear some- 
thing on the other side. Two recent travellers, Mr. Pal- 
gravc and Mr. Varab(iry. have described the present state 
of Mohammedanism iu Central Arabia and Tiirkistun, or 
‘ Central Asia. Barth has descrihed it as existing among 
the negroes in North Africa. Count Gobineau has told 
us of Islam as it is in Persia at the piusent day* Mr. 
MacFarlane, in his book “ Kismet, or the Doom of Tur- 
key,'’ has pointed out the gradual decay of that power, 
and the utter corruption of its admiuistratlun. After 
reading such works as these, - — and among them let us 
Hot forget Mr. Lane’s "Modem Egj'ptians,” — the ecji- 
clusion we must inevicably come to is, that the worst 
(Jhrisdan government, be it that of the Pope or the Cmt, 
ia very much better than the best Mohammedan govern- 
ment. Everywhere we find arbitrary will taking the 
-place of law. In most places tlie people have no pro- 

* liCS Religions et les Philosopbies dans I.'Asie Centrale. Par 3t. lo 
Gobmeau. Paris. 
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tection for life or property, and know the government 
only through its tax-gatherers. And all this is ne- 
cessarily and logically derived from the fundamental 
jurinciple of Mohammedan theology. God is pure will, 
not justice, not reason, not love. Christianity says, “ God 
is love ” ; Mohammedanism says, “ God is wilL” Chris- 
tianity says, “ Trust in God ” ; Mohammedanism says, 
"Submit to God.” Hence the hardness, coldness, and 
cruelty of the system ; hence its utter inability to estab- 
lish any good govern ment. According, to Mr. MacFar- 
lane, it would a blessing to mankind to^liave llTe Tifl-ks 
driven out of Europe and Asia Minor, and to have Con- 
stantinople become tlie capital of Kussia. The religion of 
Islam is an outward form, a hard sJiell of authority, hol- 
low at heart. It constantly tends to the two antagonistic 
but related vices of luxury and cruelty. Under the pro- 
fession of Islam, polytheism and idolatry have always 
prevailed in Arabia. In Turkistan, wherc slavery is an 
extremely cmel system, they make slaves of Moslems, in 
defiance of the Koran. One chief being appealed to by 
Vambcjiy (who travelled os a iJerxdsh), rejiliod, “ We buy 
oud sell the Koran itself, winch is the holiest tiring of all ; 
why not buy and sell Mussulmans, who are less holy ? " 

§ 6. 77ie Criticism of Mr. TaJ grave on Mohammediii Thc^. 

ology. 

Mr. Palgrave,w’ho lias given the latest and best account 
of the condition of Central and Southern Arabia,* under 
the great Wahhabee revival, sums up all Mohammedan 
theology as teaching a Divine unity of pure will God Is 
the only force in the universe. Man is wholly passive 
and impotent. He calls the system, “A pantheism of 
force.” God has no rule but arbitrary will. He is a tie>. 
mendous unsympathizing autocrat, but is yet jealous of 
his creatures, lest they should attribute to themselves 
something which belongs to him. He delights in making 
all creatures feel that they are hie slaves. Tliis, Mr. Fal- 

* A Yfitr’s J(rani9.v tlirauch Central and Eaatem Arabis. By WilUam 
Gifford Palgrave. I'bird edition. 1866 . London. 
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grave asserts, is the main idea of Mohammedanism, and 
of the Koran, and this was what lay in the mind of Mo- 
Itammed. “ Of this,” says he, " we have many authen- 
tic samplovS * the Saheeh, the Commentaries of Jieydawee, 
the Mishkat-el-Mesabeeh, and fifty similar works, afford 
ample testimony on this point But for the benefit of my 
readers iii general, all of whom may not have drunk equally 
deep at the fountain-heads of Islamitio dogma, I will sub- 
join a specimen, known perhaps to mauy Orientalists, 
yet too characteristic to be here omitted, a repetiuon of 
which I have endured times out of number from admiring, 
and approving Wahhabees in Nejed. 

" Accordingly, when God — so runs the tradition, — I 
had better said the blasphemy — resolved to create the 
human race, he took into his hands a mass of earth, the 
same whence all mankind were to be formed, and in which 
they after a manner pre-existed ; and, having then divided 
the clod into two equal portions, he threw the one half 
into hell, 3a3ang, ‘These to eternal fire, and I care not’; 
and projected the other half into heaveii, adding.. ‘ And 
these to paradise, and I care not.’ 

“ Commentary would here be superfluous. But in this 
we have before us the adequate idea of predesLinatiou, or, 
to give It a truer name, pre-damnation, held and taught in 
the school of the Koran. Panidise and hell are at once 
totally independent of love and hatred on the p-art of the 
Deity, and of merits and demerits, of good or evil con- 
duct, on toe part of the creature ; and, in the correspiond- 
ing theory, rightly so, since the very actions ■w'hich we 
cau good or ill deserving, right or wrong, wi-3ke<l or vir- 
tuous, are in their essence all one and of one, and acaird- 
ingly merit neither yjraise nor blame, punishment nor 
racompense, except and simply after the arbitrary value 
whi<fh the oll-ragulating will of the great despot may 
choose to assign or impute to them. In a w^rd, he burns 
one individuu through ail eternity, amid red-hot chains 
and seas of molten fire, and seats another in the plenary 
enjoyment of an everlasting brothel, lietween forty eeles- 
titd concubines, just and eq^ually for his own good pleas- 
nre^ and because he wills it. 
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"Men are thus all on one common level, here and here* 
after, in their physical^ social, and moral light, — the level 
ot‘ slaves to one sole master, of tools to one universal 
agent. But the etiualizing process does not stop here: 
b^ts, birds, fishes, insects, all participate of the same 
honor or debasement ; all are, like man, the slaves of Qod, 
the tools and automata of his will ; and hence Mahomet 
is simply logical and self-consistent when in the Koran 
he informs his followers that birds, beasts, and the rest 
are ' natioys ’ like themselves, nor does any intrinsic dis- 
tinction exist between them and the human species, ex- 
cept what accidental diversity the ‘ King,’ the ' Proud 
One,’ the ' Mighty,’ the ' Giant,’ etc., as he styles his God, 
may have been pleased to make, just as he willed it, and 
so long as he may will it.’’ 

" The Wahhuhee reformer,” continues Mr. Palgrave, 
“formed the design of putting back the hour-hand of 
Islam to its starting-point ; and so far he did well, for 
that liand was from the first meant to be fixed. Islam is 
in its essence stationary, and was framed thus to remain. 
.Sterile like its God, lifeless like its First Principle and 
Supreme Original, in all that constitutes true life, — for 
life is love, participation, and progress, and of these the 
Koranic Deity has none, — it justly repudiates aU change, 
all Hxlvancc, all development. To borrow the forcible 
words of Lord Houghton, the ‘ written book ’ is the ' dead 
man’s hand,’ stiff and motionless ; whatever savors of vi- 
tality is by that alone convicted of heresy and defection. 

" But Christianity, with its living and loving God, be- 
getter and begotten, spirit and movement ; nay more, — a 
Creator made r.reature, the Maker and the made existing 
in one ; a Divinity communicating itself by uninterrupted 
gradation and degree, from the most intimate union far off 
to the faintest irradiation, through all that it has made for 
love and governs in love ; one who calls his creatures not 
slaves, not servants, but friends, — nay sons, — nay gods : 
to sum up, a i*eligion in whose seal and secret ’ God in man 
is one wuth man in God,’ must also be necessarily a leligion 
of vitality, of progress, of advancement. The coniiast be- 
tween it and Islam is that of movement with 'fixednesi^ 
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of participation with sterility, of development with baiv 
renness, of life with petrifaction. The first vital principle 
(md the animating spirit of its birth must, indeed, abide 
ever the same, but the outer form must change with the 
changing days, and new oiTshoots of fresh sap and green- 
ness be continually thrown out as witnesses to the vital- 
ity within ; else were tlie vine withered and the branches 
dead. I have no intention here — it would be extremely 
out of place — of entering on the maze of controversy, or 
discussing whether any dogmatic attempt to reproduce 
the religious phase of a former age is lUcely to succeed. 
1 only say that life supposes movement and growth, 
and both imply change ; that to censure a living thing 
for growing and changing is absurd ; and that to at- 
tempt to hinder it from so doing by pinning it down on a 
written label, or nailing it to a Procrustean framework, is 
tantamount to killing it altogether. Now Christianity is 
living, and, because living, must grow, must advance, must 
change, and was meant to do so ; onwards and forwards is 
a condition of its very existence ; and I caimot but think 
that those who do not recognize this show themselves so 
far ignorant of its true nature and essence. On the other 
hand, I.slam is lifeless, and, because lifeless, cauuot grow, 
cannot advance, cannot change, and was never intended so 
to do ; stnTul-still is its motto and its most essential con- 
dition ; and thereiore the son of Abd-el-Wahhab, in doing 
his best to bring it back to its priiiial simplicity, and 
making its goal of its starting-point, was so iar in the 
right, and showed himself well acquainted with the nature 
aud first principles of his rqligion.” 


I 7. ^foha■mm£daniam a Helajjse; the worst Ferrae/Mono- 
tfuisrii; and a rdardmg Flement in CivUimtion. 

Accordiiig to tliis view, which is no doubi eorrefe, the 
mcmc^heism of Mohammed is that which makes of God 
pure will; that is, wliich exaggerates personality (since 
personality is in will), making the Dhme Ope an Infinite 
Free WiU', or an Infinite I. But will divorced from 
naeen and love is wilfulness, or a purely arbitrary wilt 
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Now the monotheism of the Jews differed from this, in 
that it combined with the idea of will the idea of justice. 
God not only does what he chooses, but he chooses to do 
only what is right. Kighteousness is an attribute of God, 
with which the Jewish books are saturated. 

Still, both of these systems leave God outside of the 
world ; (ibove all as its Creator and Ituler, above all as its 
Judge ; but not through all and in all. The idea of an 
Infinite Love must be added and made supreme, in order 
to give us a Being who is not only above all, but also 
through all and in all. This is the Christian monotheism. 

Mohammed teaches not only the unity but also the 
spirituality of God, but his idea of the divine Unity is 
of a numeric unity, not a moral unity ; and so his idea of 
divine spirituality is that of an abstract spirituality, — 
God abstracted from matter, and so not to be rej^resented 
by pictures and images ; Gh)d withdrawn out of the world, 
and above all, — in a total separation. 

Judaism also opposed idolatry and idol- worship, and 
taught that God was above all, and the maker of the 
world ; but it conceived of God as with man, by his re- 
peated miraculous coming down in prophets, judges, 
kings ; also with his people, the Jews, mysteriously press- 
ent in their tabernacle and temple. Their spirituality 
was not quite as abstract then as that of the Moham- 
medans. 

But Christianity, as soon as it became the religion of 
a non-Seniitic race, as soon as it had converted the 
Greeks and Homans, not only imparted to them its mono- 
theism, but received from them their strong tendencies to 
pantheism. They added to the (»od " above all,” and the 
God “with all,” the God “in us all." True, this is also 
to be foUnd in original Christianity a.s proceeding from 
the ^e of flesus. The New Testament is full of this 
kind of pantheism, — God in man, as well as God with 
man. Jesus made the step forward from God with man 
to God in man, — "I in them, thou in me.” The doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is tliia idea, of God who is not only 
will and power, not only wisdom and law, but also love ; 
of a God who desires communion and intercourse wiUi 
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liis children, so coming and dwelling in them. Moham- 
med teaches a God above us ; Moses teaches a God 
above us, and yet with us ; Jesus teaches God above us, 
God with us, and God, in us. 

According to this view, Mohammedanism is a re- 
lajKse. It is going back to a lower leveL It is returning 
from the complex idea to the simple idea. But the com- 
plex is higher tlian the simple The seed-germ, and the 
germ-cell, out of which organic life comes, is lower than 
the ojganizations which are developed out of it. The 
Mollusks aift more complex and so are higher than the 
Badiata, the Vertebrata ore more complex than the Mol- 
lusks. Man is the most complex of all, in soul as well 
as body. The complex idea of God, including will, 
thought, and love, in the perfect unity, is higher than the 
simplistic unity of will which Mohammed teaches. But 
the higher ought to come out of and conquer the lower. 
How, then, did Mohammedanism come out of Christianity 
and Judaism ? 

The explanation is to be found in the law of reaction 
and relapse. Beaction is going back to a lower ground, 
to pick up something which has been dropped, foigotteu, 
left behind, in the progress of man. The condition of 
progress is that notliing shaD be lost. The lower triith 
must be preserv'ed in the higher truth ; the lower life 
taken up into tJie higher life. Now Christianity, in going 
forward, had .accepted from the Indo-Germauic races that 
sense of Giid in nature, as .well as God above nature, 
W'hich has always been native with those races It took 
up natural religion into monotheism. But iu fating it 
up, it went so far as to lose something of the true unity 
of God. Its doctrine of the 'Tiinity, at least in its Orient- 
al forms, lost the pure personal monotheism of Judaism. 
No doubt the doctrine of the Trinity embodies a great 
truth, but it has been carried too far. So MoliaramedaUr 
ism came, as a protest against this tendency topluraJity 
in the godhead, as a demand for a purely personal God. 
It is the Unitarianism of the Easu ft was a new asser- 
ticni of the simple unity of God, against polythdem and 
l^pahast idolatry. 
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. The merits and demerits, the good and evil, of Mbham- 
siedanism are to be, found in its centi^ idea con* 
yeaning God. It haa tnnght submission, obedience, pa- 
tience but it has fostered a wilful individualism. It W 
made social life lower. Its governments axe not gc>vem- 
ments. Its virtues are stoical. It makes life barren and 
empty. It encourages a savage pride and cruelty. It 
makes men tyrants or slaves, women puppets, religion the 
submission to an infinite despotism. Time is that it 
aame to an end. Its work is done. It is a hard, cold, 
cruel, empty faith, which should give way to the purer 
forms of a higher civilization. 

No doubt, Mohammedanism was needed when it came, 
and has done good service in its time. Lut its time is 
almost passed. In Europe it is an anachronism and an 
anomaly, depending for its daily existence on the support 
received from Ciiristian powers, jealous of Eussiau ad- 
vance on Constantinople. It will be a blessing to man- 
kind to have the capital of Bussia on the Bosphorus. A 
recent writer on Turkey thus speaks : — 

1'he military strength of Mohammedanism was in its steady 
and remorseless bigotrj'. Socially, it won by the lofty ideality 
of its preuepts, without pain or satiety. It accorded well, too, 
with the isolate and primitive character of the municipalities 
scattered over Asia. Kesignatiou to God — a motto well 
according with Eastern indolence — was borne upon its ban- 
ners, while in the piofusion of delight hereafter was promised 
an element of endurance and courage. It had, too, one strik- 
ingly Arabic cliaracteriatic, — simplicity. 

“One G<xl the Arabian prophet preached to nan ; 

One God the Orient still 

Adorer, tlirough many a realm of mighty span, — 

A God of power and will. 

“ A God that, shmaded in his lonely light, 

Kests utterly a^iart 

From all the vast creations of his m^'ht. 

From nature, man, and art. 

"A Power that at his pleasure doth create 
To ssve or to destro/ ; 

And to eternal pain predestinate. 

As to eternal joy. 
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** It ia tb.Q merit and the glory of Mohammed that, beeide 
fhanding twenty spiritual empires and providing laws for the 
guidance through centuries of millions of men, he shook the 
foundations of the faith of heathendom. Mohammed was the im- 
peorsonatiou of two principles that reign in the government of 
6od, — destruction and sidvation. He would receive nations 
to his fhvoE if they accepted the feith, and utterly destroy 
them if they rejected it Yet in the end, the sapless tree 
must falL” 


M. H. Blcrzey,* in speaking of Mohamme d an iam in 
Northern Africa, says : — 

At bottom there is littlo diiference between the human 
sacrihees demanded by fetiuhism and the contempt of life 
produced by tho Mussulman religion. Between the social 
doctrines of these Mohammedan tribes and the sentiments of 
Christian communities there is on immense abyss,” 

And again ; — 

The military and fanatic despotism of the Arabs has 
vested dnriug many centuries iu the white autochthonio races 
of Tiorth Africii, without any fusion taking place between tho 
conquering element and tho conquered, without destroying 
at tdi the language and manners of the subject people, aud, 
in a word, without creating anything durable. The Arab coU' I 
quest was a triumph of brute force, and nothing further." 

And M. Ttenau, a person well qualified to judge of the 
character ol this religion by the most extensive and im- 
partial sluiiies, gi\ es this verdict : -f* — 

Islamism, following as it did on ground that was none 
of the best, has, on the whole, done ns much barm os good to 
tho human race. It has stifled everything by its dry' and 1 
desolating simplicity." * ' 

Again: — 

"At the present time, the essential condition of a diffused i 
oivilimtion is the destruction of the peculiarly Semitic element, I 
the dcstniction of the theocratic power of Islamism. eonse- ■ 
qnontly the destruction of Islamism itself." % 

* Article i>> Rt^vtie deg Deux Mondeg, JajinAiy 15, 1868. 

f atfidies in Religioas History and Critici«i>i. The Fntnre of Eeillgion 
bt Ifodem Society. . 

$ Ibid., "The Part of the Semitic People in the History of C3vill- 

aattoB." 
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Again: — 

Islamism is evidently the product of an inferior, and, bo 
to speak, of a meagre combination of human elements. For 
this reason its conquests have all been on the average plane 
of human nature. The savage races have been incapable o£ 
rising to it, and, on the other hand, it has not satisfied people 
who carri^ in themselves the seed of a stronger civiliza- 
tion.” * 


NOTE TO THE CHAPTER ON MOHAMMED. 

We give in this note further extracts from Mr. Palgrave’s descrip- 
tion of the doctrine of Islam. 

This keystone, this master thought, this parent idea, of which all 
the rest is but the necessary and inevitable deduction, is contained 
in the phrase far oftener repeated than understood, ‘ La Ilah ilia 
Allah,’ * There is. no Qrod but God.' A literal translation, but much 
too narrow for the Arab formula, and quite inadequate to render its 
true force in an Arab mouth or mind. 

There Ls no God but God’ are words simply tantamount in 
English to the negation of any deity save one alone ; and thus 
much they certainly nieuri in Arabic, but they iinply much more 
also. Their full sense not only to deny absolutely and unreserv- 
edly all plurality, whotlipr of nature or of person, in the Supreme 
Being, not only to t'stabli^h the unity of the irnbegetting and Un- 
begot, in all its simple and uncommunicable Oneness, but bwldes 
thi« the words, in Ai ahic and among Arabs, imply that this one Su- 
preme Being is also the only Agent, the only Force, the only Act ex- 
istifig throug'iout the universe, and leave to all l>eingp else, matter or 
spirit, instinct t^r intelligence, physical or moral, nothing but pure, 
unconditional passiveness, alike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole poAver, the sole motor, movemeat, 
energy, and is God ; the rest is downright inertia and mere 

instrumentality, from the highest archangel down to the simplest 
atom of creation. Hence, in this one sentence, ‘ La Ilah ilia Allah, ^ 
is summed up a sysleni which, for want of a better name, I may be 
permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or of Act, tints exclusively 
assigned to God, who absorbs it all, exerci'='es it all, and to whom 
alone it can be ascribcnl, whether for preserving or for destroying, 
fin* relative evil or for equally relative good, I say ‘relative,’ be- 
cause it is clear that in such a theolog3" no place IkS left /or absolute 
good or etil, reason or extittvaganci: ; all is abridged in the auto- 

^ Ibid. The Future of Religion in Modem {Society, The Origins of 
Islsnfisni. 
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oratic will of the one great Agent: ‘sic volo, sic jubfo, stet pro 
ratione voluntas’; or, more significantly still, in Arabic, ^Kem& 
yediao,’ ‘as he wills it^’ to quote the constandy recurring expres- 
sion of the Koran. 

‘‘ Thus immeasurably and eternally exalted above, and dissimilar 
from, all creatures, which He levelled before him on one common 
ijilAUe of instrunientahty and inertness, Ood is one in the totahtj 
of omnipotent and omnipresert action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or limit save his own sole and absolute will He commu- 
aioa*es nothing tx) his creatures, for their seeming power and act 
ever remain his alone, and in return he receives nothing from them ; 
for wluitever they may be, that they are in him, b> him, and from 
him only, An l secondly'-, no superiority, no distinction, no pre-emi- 
iienee, can hfS lawfully claimed by one creature, over its fellow, in the 
utter equalization of their unexceptional servitude and abasement ] 
ail are alike tools of the one solitary Force which employs them to 
emsh or to benefit to trutli or to error, to honor or shame, to hap- 
or misery, quite independently of their individual fitness, 
deserts, or advantage, and simply because he wills it, and as he 
wills it 

One at first think that this tremendous autocrat^ this un- 

controlled and unsympathizing power, would be far above anything 
like passions, desires, or inclinationa Yet such is not the case, for 
he Ijas with respect to his creatures one main feeling and source of 
action, namely, jealousy of tliem lest tliey should perchance attrib- 
ute to thcnif-ielves seraethirg of what is his alone, an*l thus encroach 
on his aU-C'x\c:io.ssiT)<: kingdom. Hence ne is ever more prone to, 
punish than to unvaid, to inflict than to bestow pleasure, to min 
than to biidd. It is hLs singular satisfaction to let created bezngs 
con th'U ally f-'^el that they are nothing else tliaii his slaves, his tools, 
and coiAtuinp^iblc tools also, that thus they may the better acknowl- 
edge his suponority, and know his power to be above their power, 
bis cunning above their cunning, bis will above their will, his pridw 
above iheii pride; or rather, that there is no power, cunning, will, 
oi pnde save his own. 

'* But. he himself, sterile in his inaccessible height, neither loving 
nor er joying aught save his own and gel^-^^eat;u^ed decree, witliout 
son. ccitupanioTi, or counsellor, is no less barren fur bimi^lf than for 
his creatur®^, and his own barrenness and lone egoism in hiinsfdf is 
the cause and rule of his inditferent ind unregarding despotism 
aroui'»d. The first note is the key of the whole tune, and the primal 
idea of God ruua through and modifies tlie wh.ok- system and creed 
that centres in him. 

“That the notion her^ given of the Deity, monstroufe and hjasphe- 
mom as it may apj>ear, is exactly and literally that w^hich tlie Koran 
conveys, intends to convey, I at rake for grranted. But 

that it indeed in so, no one who has attentively perused and th^mgbt 
ever the Arabic tex^ (for mere cursory reading, especially in a trans- 
lation, Avill r.ot suffice) can diesitate to allow. In fact, every phrase 
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“ **« Odioiw portrait, hu 
^ • best of mr ability, word for word, or aM^ 

r®*" T“* Mahomet'S miod and idea » fyi, 

confirmed by the witnass-tongoo of contemporary tradition." ^ 


* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE TEN RELIGIONS AND CHBISTIANUT. 

1. General Results of this Survey. § 2. Cliristiauity a Fleronu, or 
Fuln'!ss of Life. § 3. Ohristiunity, ns a Fleroma, CDm^nicd with Brah- 
niaiJism, OoDfucisnism, ami Buddhism. § 4. Chrislianity comiwred 
with the Avestu uud the Eddas. The Duad in all lleligioBS. § 5. Chris- 
tianit}' and ibe Religions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. § 6. Chris- 
tianit^in Relation to Judaism and Mohammedanism. The Monad in all 
Religions. § 7. The Fulness of Christianity is derived from the Life of 
Jeans. § 8. Christianity as a Religion of Progress and of ITniveisal 
Unity. 

§ 1. General Results of this Survey. 

'T'TT’E have now examined, aa fully as our limits would 
VV allow, ten of the chief religions which have enlisted 
the faith of mankind. We are prepared to ask, in conclu- 
sion, what they teach us in regard to the prospects of 
Christianity, and the religious future of our race. 

First, this survey must have impressed on every mind 
the fact tJiat man is eminently a religious being. We 
have found religion to be his supreme and engrossing 
interest on every continent, in every millennium of bi.s- 
toric time, and in every stage of human civilization. In 
seme periud.s men are found as hunters, as shephenls, 
as nomads, in others they aio living nssociatud ia oities, 
hat in all tliese conditions they have their religion. The 
tendency to worship some superhuman power is uni- 
>cr8al. 

Hie opinion of the positivist school, that man passes 
fVom a theoh'igieal stage to one of metaphysics, and from 
that to one of science, from which lattr and higher epoch 
both theohigy and philosophy are excluded, is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts we have been observing. Scifmee 
and art, iu Egypt, went hand in hand with theology, 
durii^ thousands of years. Science in Greece preced^ 
lihe latest forms of metaphysics, and both Greek science 
21 * 
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and Greek pfailosoph7 were the preparation for Christiaii 
faith. In India the Sdnkhya pl^osophy was the ^rep> 
aration for tiie Buddhist reugion. Theology and rel^on 
to-day, instead of disappearing in science, are as vig<m}us 
as ever. Science, philosophy, and theology are ^ rul- 
vancing together, a noble sisterhood of thought. And, 
looking at facts, we may ask, In wliat age or time was 
religion more of a living force, acting on human affairs, 
than it is at present ? To believe in things not seen, to 
worship a power above visible nature, to lf*ok forward to 
an unknown future, this is natural to man. 

In the United States there is no establi.shed religion, 
yet in no country in the world is more interest taken in 
religion than with us. In the Protestant denominations 
it has dispensed with the gorgeous and imposing ritual, 
which is so attractive to tlie common mind, and d.epends 
mainly on the interest of the word of truth. Yet the 
Protestant denominations make converts, build churches, 
and support their clergy with an ardor seemingly undi- 
minished by the pnjgress of science. There are no symp- 
toms that man is losing his interest in religion in con- 
sequence of his increasing knowledge of nature and its 
laws. 

Secondly, we have seen that these religions vary ex- 
ceedingl;y Iroin each otlicr in their substance and in tlieir 
forms. Tliey have a great deal in common, but a great 
deal that is different. Jklr. AVentwortli Higginson,* in an 
excellent lecture, much of Avhich has our coi-dial assent, 
says, " Every race l»elieves in a Creator and Governor of 
the world, iu whom devout souls recognize a Father also.” 
But Buddhism, the most extensive religion on the surface 
of the earth, explicitly denies creation, and absolutely ig- 
nores any llulei‘ or Governor of the world. The Buddha 
neither made the world nor preserves it, and the Buddha 
is the great object of Buddhist vorship. Mr. Higginson 
says : " Every race believes in immonality.” Thougli tlie 
Buddhists, as we have seen, l>elieve in immortality, it is in 
so obscure a form that many of the best scholars declare 

• Tlw %nipiithy of Heligious, an Address by Thomas 'Wentworth Hig* 
giuson. Boston, iS71. 
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the highest aim and the last result of all progress in 
Buddnism is annihilation. He continues, "Every race 
recognizes in its religious precepts tlie brotherhood of 
man.*' The Koran teaches no such doctrine, and it is 
nofurious that the Brahmanical system of caste,, which 
has lieen despotic in India for twenty-five hundred years, 
excludes such brotherhood. Mr. Higginson therefore is 
of opinion that caste lias grown up in defiance of the 
Vedas. The Vedas indeed are ignorant of caste, but they 
are also ignnrF.nt of human brotherhood. The system of 
caste was not a defiance of the Vedas. 

Kotliing is gained for humanity by such statements, 
wliich are refuted immediately by the most evident 
facts. The true *' sympathy of religions ” does not consist 
iu their saying the same thing, any more than a true 
concord in music consists in many performers striking 
the same note. Variety is the condition of harmony. 
These religions may, and we believe will, be all harmo- 
nized ; but thus far it is only too plain that they have 
been at war with each other. In order to find the re- 
seml-lances we must begin by seeing the differtmees. 

Cu'hvorth, in his great work, speaks of " the symphony 
i>f all religions," an expression which we pi-efer to that 
of Mr. Higginson. It oxpre.sscs precisely what we con- 
ceive to be thfc fact, that these religions are all capable 
of being brought into union, though so very different. 
They may say, 

“ not we formed, as notes of music are, 

Foi one another, tliough dissimilp.T- ? 

Such differepce, without di^cu^J, at shall make 
The sweetobt sounds.” 

But this harmony can only be establi.shod among the 
ethnic religions by means of a catholic religion which 
shall be able to take each of them up into itself, and so 
finally merge them in a higher union. The Oreek, Ro- 
man, and Jewish religions could not unite witli each 
other ; hut they were united by being taken up into dms- 
tianity. CbrisUanity has assimiiated the essential ideas 
of the religions of Persia. Judaea, Fgypt, Greece, Home, 
and S(‘endinavia ; and each of these religious, in turn, dia,- 
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appeared as it wfis.afworbed by this powerful solvent. In 
the case of Greece, Kome, Germany, and Judtea, this fact 
of their passing into solution in Christianity is a matter 
of history. Not all the Jews became Ciiristians, niu* has 
Judaism ceased to exist. . This is perhaps owing to the 
doctrines of tlie Trinity and the Deity of Christ, which 
offend the simplistic monotheism of the Jewish mind. 
Yet Christianity at first grew out of Judaism, and took 
' up into itself the best part of the Jews in and out of 

Palestine. 

The question therefore is tins, Will Christianity be 
able to do for the remaining religions of the world what 
it did for the Greeks, the liumans, and the Teutonic na- 
tions ? Is it capable of becoming a universal religion ? 

• 

§ 2. Christianiiy a Pleroma, or Fulness of Life. 

It is evident that Christianity can become the universal, 
* human religion only by supplying the religious wants of 

all the races of men who dwell on all the face of the 
earth. If it can continue to give them all the truth theii 
own religions contain, and add something more if it 
can inspure them with all the moral life which their own 
religions communicate, and yet more ; and, finally, if it 
can miite the races of men in one family, one kingdom 
of heaven, — then it is fitted to be and will become ths 
universal religion. It will then not share the fate of 
those whicli have j)receded it. It will not have its rise, 
progress, decline, and fall. It will not become, in its turn, 
antiquated, and lie left behind by the advance of huinan- 
ity. It will not be swallowed up in something deeper 
and broader than itself. But it will appear as the desire 
^ of all nations, and Christ will reign until he has subdued 
all his enemies — error, war, sin, selfishness, tyranny, 
cruelty — under his feet. 

i ' Now, as we have seen, Christianity differs from all other 
I religions (on the side of truth) in this, that it is a plero- 
ma, or fulness of knowledge. It does not differ, by teach- 
ing what has never l>eeu said or thought before. Perhaps 
the substance of most of the statements of Jesus may 
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be found seatteied through the ten reb'gions of the worlds 
aonie here and some there. Jesus claims no monopoly 
of the tmth. He says, "My doctrine is not-^ mine, but 
his who sent me.” But he (foes call himself "the 
light of the World,” and says that though he does not 
come to destroy either ^e law or the prophets. He comes 
to ftilfil them in something higher. His work is to fulfil 
all religions- with something higher, broader, and deeper 
than what they have, — accepting their truth, supplying 
their deficiencies. 

If this Is a fact, then it will appear that Christianity 
comes, not as an exclusive, but as an inclusive system. 
It includes everything, it excludes nothing but hmitntion 
and deliciency. 

Whether Christianity be really such a pleroma of 
truth or not, must be ascertained by a cai-eful comparison 
of its teachings, and the ideas lying back of them, with 
those of all other religions. We have attempted this, to 
some extent, in our Introduction, and in our discussion 
of each separate religion. We have seen that Christian- 
ity, m converting the nations, always accepted something 
and gave something in return. Thus it received from 
Egypt and Africa their powerful realism, as in the writ- 
inf^ of Tertnllian, Origen, Augustine, and gave in retiim 
a spiritual doctrine. It received God, as seen in nature 
aud its organizations, and returned Ged as above na- 
ture. Christianity took from Greece intellectual activ- 
ity, ^and returned moral life. It received from Home 
Oiganizatiun, and returned faith in a fatherlj* Provi- 
dence. It took law, and gave love. From the German 
races it accepted the love of individual' freedom, and re- 
turned union and brotherly love. From Judaism icac- 
cejpled monotheism as the worship of a Supreme Bemg, a 
Eigh^ous Judge, a Holy King, and added to this faith 
in God as in all nature and all Ufe. 

Bat we will proceed to examine some of these points a 
lit^ mmn minutely. 
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§ 3. Chrutianityf as a J^Uroma, compared with BraJvman- 
ism, Vonfucumism, and Buddhism. 

Christianity and Brahmanism. The esaencial value of 
Brahmanism is its faith in spirit as distinct izom matter, 
eternity as distincl from time, the infinite as opposed to 
the finite, substance as opposed to form. 

The essential defect uf Brahmanism is its spiritual pan- 
theism, which denies all reality to this world, to finite 
souls, to time, space, matter. In its vast unities all va- 
rieties are swallowed up, all differences come to an end. 
It does not, therefore; explain the world, it denies it. It 
is incapable of morality, for morality assumes the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong, good and evil, and 
Brahmanism knows no such ditfereiice. It is incapable 
of true worship, since its i-eal God is sjjirit in itself, ab- 
stracted from all attributes. Instead of immortality, it 
can only teach absorption, or the disappearance of the 
soul in spirit, as rain-drops disappear in the ocean. 

Christianity teaches a Supreme Being who is pure 
spirit, “ above all, through all, and in all,’' “ from whom, 
and through whom, and to wlioin are all things,” "in 
whom we live, and move, and have our being.” It is a 
more spiritual religion than Bralinianisin, for the latter 
hi«« passed on into polytheism and idolatry, wliich Chris- 
tianity has always esca])cd. Yet while teaching faith in 
a Supremt. Being, the foundation and substance below 
all exrstonce, it recognizes him as A living God. He is 
not absorbed in himself, nor apart from his world, but a 
perpetual l^rovidence, a personal Friend and Father. He 
dwells in eternity, but is manifested in time. 

Christianity, thercfjrc, meets the truth in Brahmanism 
by its doctrine of God as Spirit, and supplies its deficien- 
cies by its doctrine of God os a Father. 

Christianity and the system of Confaciu.s. The good 
side in the teaching of Confuciu.s is his admirable mo- 
rality, his wisdom of life in its temporal limitations, 
his reverence for the past, his strenuous conservatism of 
all useful institutions, and the uninterrupted order of 
the social system resting on these ideas. 
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The evil in his teaching is the alienee of the super- 
natnral element, ivhich deprives the morality of China of 
enthusiasm, its social system of vitality, its order of 
any progress, and its conservatism of any improvement. 
It is a system without hope, and so has remained frozen 
in an icy and stiff unmobility for fifteen hundred yearn. 

Hut Christianity has shown itself capable of uniting 
conservatism with progress, in the civilization of Christen- 
dom. It respects order, reveres the past, holds the family 
sacred, and yet is able also to make continual progress in 
scicnc^^i, in art, in literature, in the comfort of the whole 
comnJur^it3^ It therefore accepts the good and the truth 
in the doctrines of Confucius, and adds to these another 
element of new life. 

Christianity and Buddhism. The truth in Buddhism 
is in its doctrine of the relation of the soul to the laws 
of nature ; its doctrine of consequences ; ite assurance 
* of a strict retribution for every human action ; its prom- 
ise of an ultimate salvation in consequence of good 
works : and of a rodemption from all the woes of time by 
obedience to tlio truth. 

The evil in the system is that belonging to all legal- 
ism. It does not inspire faith in any living and present 
God, or any definite immortality. I’lie priaciple, there- 
fore, of development is wanting, and it leaves the Mongol 
races standing on a low plane of ci\iiization, restraining 
them from ovil, but not inspiring them by the siglit of good. 

Christiouity, bke Buddhism, teaches that whatever a 
man sows that shall he also reap ; that those wlio by pa- 
tient ontinuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor, and 
immortality shall receive eternal life; that the books 
shall be opened in the last day, and every man be re- 
warded ft(;w>rding to bis "works; that he wliose ptound 
gains five pounds shall be ruler over five cities. In short, 
Chtistianlly, in its Scriptures and its practical Liftiience, 
has always taught salvation by works. 

Yet, beside this, Christianity teaches justuication W 
as the root and fountain of all real obedience. It 
inspires laith in a Heavenly Father who has loved his 
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eveiy child firom b^oie the foundation of the world; 
who welcomes the dinner back when he lepents and re> 
turns; whose forgiving love creates a new life in the 
heart. This faith evermore tends to awaken the dormant 
energies in the soiil of man ; and so, under its infNience, 
one race after another has commenced a career of progress. 
Christianity, therefore, can fulfil Buddhism also. 

§ 4 Chriatiamty compared vnlJb the Avesta and the Eddas. 

The JDvad- in all Editions. 

The essential truth in the Avesta and the Eddas is the 
same. They both recognize the evil in the world as real, 
and teach the duty of fighting against it. They avoid the 
pantheistic indifference of Brahmanisni, and the absence 
of enthusiasm in the systems of Confucius and the 
Buddha, by the doctrine of a present conflict between 
the powers of good and evil, of light and of darkness. 
Tliis gives dignity and moral earnestness to both systems. 
By ftUly admitting the freedom of man, they make the 
sense of responsibility possible, and so purify and feed 
morality at its routs. 

The difficulty with both is, that they carry this dualistic 
view of nature too far, leaving it an unreconciled dualism. 
The supreine Monad is lost sight of in this ever-present 
Duad. ■ L(it us see how this view of evil, or the dual ele- 
ment in li;e, appears in other systems. 

As the Monad in religion is an expression of one infi- 
nite supreme presence, pervading all nature and life, so 
the Puad sliows the antagonism and conflict between 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, good and evil, the 
infinite ;^.rfecticn and the finite im|)eifection. This is 
a conflict actually existing in the world, and one which 
religion iiuist accept and account for. Brahmanism does 
not accept it, but ignores it This whole conflict is May^ 
a deception and illusion. Yet, in this form of illuSiLan, it 
makes itself so &r felt, that it must be met by saoriflees, 
prayers, penances, and the law of transmigration; ixntil 
aU the apparent antagonism shall be swallowed up in the 
< Infinite One, the only substance in the universe. 
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Baddhiam recognizes the conflict more fullj. It 
frenhly accepts the Duad as the true explanation of th4 
. actual universe. The ideal universe as Nirvana may 
one ; but of this we know nothing. The actual world ie 
a twofold world, composed of souls and the natural laws^ 
Tlio battle of Ufe is with these laws. Every soul, 
learning to obey them, is able to conquer and use them, 
as steps in an ascent tovard Nirvana. 

But the belief of Zoroaster and that of Scandinavia rc^ 
gard !'hc Divid as still more deeply rooted in the essence 
of existing things. All life is battle, — battle with moral 
or physical evil. Courage is therefore the chief virtue in 
both systems. The Devil first appears in theology in 
these two forms of faith. The Persian devil is Ahriman ; 
the Scandinavian devil is Loki. Judaism, with its abso- 
lute and supreme Gud, could never admit such a rival to 
his power as the Persian Ahriman ; yet as a being per- 
mitted, for wise purposes, to tempt and try men, he corner 
into their system as Satan. Satan, on his first appearance 
in the Book of Job, is one of the angels of God. He is 
the heavenly critic ; business is to test human virtue 
by trial, and see how deep it goes. His object iu testing 
Job was to find whether he loved vuUie for its rewards, 
OT for its own sake. “ Docs Job serve God for naught ? " 
According to this vdew, the man who is good merely for 
the sake of reward is not good at all. 

In the Egyptian system, as in the later faith of India, 
the evil principle appears as a power of destruction. Siva 
aod Typhon are the destroying agencies from whom pros- 
ceed all the mischief done in the world. Nevertheless, 
they are gods, not devils, and have their worship and 
worshippers among those whose religious nature is mow 
imbued with fear than with hope. The timid worshipped 
the deadly and destructive powers, and their prayers 
were deprecations. The bolder worshipped the go^ gods. ' 
Similarly, in Greece, the Chtonic deities had their shrines 
and worshippers, as had the power? of Blight, Faming, 
and IBesttlonce at Home, 

ITet only in the Avesta is this great principle of mrB 
set ibatth in full antagonism against the pos'ers of Iml^ 

rr ^ 
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and love. And ptohably from Persia, after the captivity, 
this view of Satan' entered into Jewish theology. In the 
Old Testament, indeed, where Satan or the. Devil as a 
' proper name only occurs four times,* in all which cases 
he IS a subordinate angel, the true Devil does not appear. 
In the Apocrypha he is said (Wisdom ii 24) to have 
brought death into tho world. The New Testament does 
not teach a doctrine of Satan, or the Devil, as something 
new and revealed then for the first time, but assumes a 
general though vague belief in such a being. This belief 
evidently existed among the Jews when Christ came. It 
as evidently was not taught in the Old Testament. The 
inevitable inference is wat it grew up in the Jewish 
mind from its communication with the Persian dualism. 

But though the doctrine of a Devil is no essential part 
of Christianity .-f the reality and power of evil is fully 
recognized in the New Testament and in the teachings 
of the Church. Indeed, in the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment and of an eternal hell, it has been carried 
to a dangerous extreme. The Divine sovereignty is seri- 
ously infringed and invaded by such a view. If any 
outlying part of the universe continues in a state of per- 
manent rebellion, God is not the absolute sovereign. 
But wickedness is rebellion. If any are to continue 
eternally in hell, it is because they continue :in perpetual 
» wickedness ; that is, the rebellion against God will never be 
effectually suppressed. Only when every knee bows, and 
every tongue confesses that Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father ; only when truth and love have subdued 
all enemies by converting them into friends, is redemption 
complete and the universe at peace. 

Now, Christianity (in spite of the illogical doctrine of 
everlasting piiiiishment) has always inspired a faith in 
. the redeeming power of love to conquer all evil ' It has , 

* Job i. 6, 12 ; ii. 1 ; Zeeb. iii. 1 ; 1 Chron. xxi 1. 

+ In the paasagw where SAtan or the Devil U mentioiied, the trnth 
tan^t is the same, and the monl result the same, whether we interpnt 
' the phrase ae meaning a fiereonal being, or the principle of evil, In 
many oi these ^sages a personal being cannot be meant : for example, 
John vi. 70 ; Matt. xvi. 23 ; Mark viil. S3 ; 1 Cor. v. & ; 2 Cor. xii. 7 ; 
'1 Thess. ii. 18 ; 1 Tim. i. 20 ; Ueb. ii. 14. 
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tenght ftat evil can be oveiccHne by good. It asserts 
tooim to be more powerful than error, right than wrong. 
It teaches us in our daily prayer to expect that God’s 
kingdom shall come, and Iris will shall be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven. It therefore fulfils the truth in the great 
dualisms of the past by its untiring hope of a fhll re- 
demption from all sin and all evil 

§ 5. ChnstUinUy and Hit Udigiont of Egypt, Greect, and 

Romt. 

The Seligion of Egypt. This system unfolded the 
truth of the Divine in this world, of the sacreduess of 
bodily organizatiou, and the descent of Deity into the 
ultimate pans of his creation. Its defect was its inability 
to combine ‘with this an open spiritualism. It had not 
the courage of its opinions, so far as they related to the 
divine unity, spirituality, and eternity. 

Christianity also accepts the doctrine of God, present 
in nature, in man, in the laws of matter, in the infinite 
variety of things. , But it adds to this the elevated spirit- 
ualism of a monotheistic religion, and so accepts the one 
and the all, unity and variety, substance and form, eter- 
nity and time, spirit and body, as filled with God and 
zuanifesting him. 

Tlie Beligions of Greece and Borne. The beauty of 
rntuie. the charm of art, the genius of man, were idealized 
and deified in the Greek pantheon. The dhinity of law, ■ 
organizing human society according to universal rules of 
justice, was the truth in the Boman religion. The defect 
<»f the Greek theo'logy was the absence of a central unity. 
Its- polytheism cuTried variety to the extreme of disorder 
and dissipation. The centrifugal force, not being pro^ 
erly balanced by any centripetal power, inevitatdy ends _ia 
dissolution. The defect of Boman worship was, tlmt its 
op]^ressivo rules ended in Idllii^ o<it life. Iaw, in the 
torm of a stuT external organization, produced moral death 
1 ^ jla^t in Borne, as it had product^ moral death in Jfidsea. 

i^Ow Christianity, though a monotheism, and a mono-, 
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tbeiiia ‘which has destroyod fozevsr both polythaisin and 
idoilatcy whetevsr it ;has is not that of numeiicsd 
unify. The GK>d of Chnstianify differs in this from the 
God of Judaism and Mohammewnisro. He is an infinity 
‘wdl ; but he is mora Ghiistianify cognizes God as noi 
only above nature and the soul, but also as in nature and 
in the souL Thus nature and the soul are made divina 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity expresses this en- 
largement of the Jewish monotheism from a numerical to 
a nmral unity. The God of Christ is human in this re- 
spect, that he is conceived of in the image of man. Man is 
essentially a unit through his 'will, in which lies the secret 
of personal identify. But besides will he has intellect, 
by which he comes into communion with the universe ; 
and affection, by which he comes into communion ‘with 
his race. Christianity conceives of God in the same way. 
He is an omnipresent will as the Father, Creator, and 
iRuler of all things. He is the Word, or manifested Truth 
in the Son, manifested through all nature, manifested 
throuj^h all human life, lie is the Spirit, or inspiration of 
each individual soul. So ho is Father, Son, and Spirit, 
above all, through all, and in us all. By this larger view 
of Deify Christianity was able to meet the wants of the 
Aryan races, in whom the polytheistic tendency is so 
strong. That tendency was satisfied by this view of God 
immanent in uatui'e and immanent in human life. 

‘Judaism and Mohammedanism, with their more concrete 
monotheism, have not been able to convert the Aryan 
races. Mohammedanism has never affected the mind of 
India, nor disturbed the ascendency of Brahmanism there. 
And tliough it nominally possesses Persia, yet it holds it as 
a subject, not as a convert Persian Sufism is a proof of 
the utter discontent of the Aryan intellect with tiny 
monotheism of pure will. Sufism is the mystic form of 
IJohammedonism, recognizing communiou with God, and 
i upt merely submission, as being the essence of true nJig- 
ioQ. During the long Mohammedan dominion in Turkey 
It has not penetrated the minds or w'on the love of tlm 
Gk^ races. It is evident that Christianity succeeded in 
oeavarting the Greeks and Romans by meuis of its larger 
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<^ih« Deity, of which the doctrine of the TiMty, as 
it in the cteeds, is a crude illogical exjnession. 

I 6. CkritUani^ in Bdation to Judaism and Mohamms- 
danism. The Monad in aU £eligiona. 

There are three religions which teach the pure unily 
of God, or true monotheism. These three Unitarian re- 
ligiona are Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 
They also all originated in a single race, the Semiti 9 race, 
that which has occupied the central region of the 
world, the centre of three continents. It is the race 
which tends to a religious unity, as that of our Aryan an« 
cestors tende<l to variety. 

But what is pure monotheism ? It is the worship of 
one alone God, separated by the vast abyss of the infinite 
from all finite beings. It is the worship of God, not as 
the Supreme Being only, not as the chief among many 
gods, as Jupiter was the president of the dynasty on 
Olympus, not merely the Most High, but. as the only God. 
It avoids the two extremes, one of making the Supreme 
Being head of a council or synod of deities, and the other 
of making him indeed infinite, but an infinite abstnvtion, 
or abyss of darkness. These are the two impure tonus of 
monotheism. The first prevailed in Greece, Borne, Ef?yp^i 
Scandina^’ia. In each of the.se religions tliere was a su- 
preme lieing, — Zeus, Jupiter. Amnion, Odin,^ — but this 
supreme god wus only primus inter pares, first among 
et^^uals. The other impure form of monotheism prevailed 
in the East, — in Biahiuanisni. Buddhism, and the religion 
of Zoroaster. In the one Par8.brabra, in the other Zerana- 
Akerana. in the third Nirvana itself, is the Infinite Being 
or ^bsUnce, wholly separate from all that is finite. It 
is sfO wholly sejjarate as to cease to he an ohiect of adora- 
tion and ohediencCL Not Paxabrahm, but Siva, Vischnu, 
and Brahma ; not Zerana-Akerana, but Ormasd arid the 
Amschaspands ; not the infinite »\nld of Niivana, nor the 
mighty Adi-Buddha, but the Buddhas of Confession, the 
finite Sakya-MmJ, are the objects of worship in these 
systems. 
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Only from the Semitic race have arisen the pme mono^ 
theistic religions of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism. £^h of these proclaims one only God, and each 
makes this only God the object of all vrorship and ser- 
vice. Judaism says, "Hear ! O Israel, the Lo^ our God 
is one Lord!” (Deut. vi. 4.) Originally among the Jevrs, 
God’s name as the "Plural of Majesty^’ indicated a unity 
formed from variety ; but afterward it became in the word 
Jahveh a unity of substance. "By my name Jehovah I 
was not kno^vn to them " (i. e. to the Patriarchs).* That 
name indicates absolute Being, " I am the 1 am ” “f* 

Ancient Gentile monotheism vibrated between a per- 
sonal God, tl)e object of worship, who was bmited and 
finite, and an infinite absolute Being who was out of sight, 
" whose veil no one had lifted.” The peculiarity of the 
Mosaic religion was to make God truly the one alone, and 
at the same time truly the object of worship. 

In this respect Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism agree, and ui this they differ from all other relig- 
ions. Individual thinkers, like Socrates, .dEschylus, Cicero, 
have reached the same conviction; but these three are 
the only popular religious, in which God is at once the 
infinite and absolute, and tlie only object of worship. 

Now it is a rcmcukable fact that these three religions, 
wliich are the only pure monotheistic religions, are at the 
same time the only religions w'hich have any claim to 
catholicity. Buddhism, though the religion of numerous 
nations, seems to lx.', the religion of only one race, namely, 
the Turanic race, or Mongols. Tlic people of India who 
remain Buddhists, the Singalcse, or inhabitants of Ceylon, 
belong to the abcniginal Tanml, or Mongol race. With 
this exception then (which is no exception, as far as we 
know the ethnolog}' of Eastern Asia), the only religions 
which aim at Catholicism are these three, which are also 
the only monotheistic religions. Judaism aimed at cath- 
olicity and hoped for it. It had an instinct of universal- 
ity, as appeared in its numerous attempts at making 
proselytes of other natior s. It failed of catholicity W'hen. 
it refused to accept as its Christ the man who had riseu 

t Exodus iii. 14. 


* Exodus Ti. 2. 
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alMve its national limitations, and -vrho considered Boman 
tax-mtherers and Samaritans as already prepared to enter 
the Icingdom of the Messiah. (The Jews required all 
their converts to become Jews, and in doing this left 
the catholic ground. Christianity in the mouth of Paul, 
who alone fully seized the true idea of his Master, said. 
Circumcision availeth nothing, nor uncircumcision, but 
a new creature.” In other words, he declared that it was 
not necessary to become a Jew in order to be a Christian. 

The Jewish mind, so far forth as it was monotheistic, 
aimed at catholicity- The unity of God carries with it, 
logically, the unity of man. From one God as spirit we 
infer one human family. So Paul taught at Athens. 
“ God that made the world and all things therein, .... 
hath made of one blood all races of men to dwell dU' 
all the face of the earth.” 

But the Jews, though catholic as monotheists, and as 
worshipping a spiritual God, were limited by their ritnal 
and their intense national bigotry. Hereditary and an- 
cestral pride separated them, and still separate them, 
fram the rest of mankind. *' fFe have- Abraham to our 
Faiher!' is the talisman which has kept them together, 
but kept theni from union with others. 

Christianity and Mohammedanism, therefoi-e, remain the 
only two really catholic religions. JBach has overpassed 
all Uie. bound.aries of race. Christianity, beginning among 
the Jews, a Semitic people, passed into Europe, and has 
become, the religion of Greeks, Bomans, Kelts, Germans, 
and the Slavic races of Bussia, and has not found it im- 
poeslhle to convert the Afrioana, the Mongol and the 
American Indians. So too the Mohammedan religion, 
also beginning among the Semitic race, has become the 
nmninal religion of Persia, Turkey, Northern Africa, and 
Central Asia. Monotheism, therefore, includes a ten- 
dency to catholicity. But Islam has everywhere inatie 
subjects rather than converts, and so has l&»iled of entire 
success. It has not assimilated its conquests. 

The monotheism of Christianity, as we have already 
seen, while accepting the absohitc supremacy' of the 
Infinite Bemg, so as to disjjlacc fiirever all secondaiy or 
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Mboidinate gods^ ^et cosceiTes of him as the pieeset 
j]Eispi]Utioii of all h^ chUdrem Jt sees him coming down 
to Mess them in the sohshiue and the shower, as iniq^^ 
ing every good thoi^ht, as a providence guiding idl human 
lives. And by this view it fnliUs both Judaism and Mo* 
hammedanism,^ and takes a long step beyond them both. 

§ 7 - The Fidness of ChHdianity is derived from Ihe Life 

of Jesus. 

Christianity has thus shown itself to be a universal 
solvent, capable of receiving into itself the existing truths 
of the ethnic leligions, and fulfilling them with something 
higher. Whenever it has come in contact with natural 
religion, it has assimilated it and elevated it. This is one 
evidence that it is intended to become the universal re> 
ligion of mankind. 

This pleroma, or fulness, integrity, all-sidedness, or by 
whatever name we call it, is something deeper than 
thought A system of thought might lie devised laige 
enough to include all the truths in all the mligions of the 
World, putting each in its own place in relation to the 
rest Such a* system might show how they all are related 
to each other, and all are in harmony. But this would be 
a pJiilosophy, not a religion. Ko such philosophy appears 
in the original records of Christianity. The New Testa- 
ment docs not present Jesus as a philosopher, nor Paul 
as a metaphysician. There is no systematic teaching in 
the Gospels, nor in the Epistles. Yet we find there, in in- 
cidental utterances, the elements of this many-sided truth, 
in r^ard to God, man, duty, and immortality. But we 
find it as life, not as thoughL It is a fulness of life in 
the soul of Jesus, passing into the souls itf bis disciples 
tmd apostles, and from them in a continuous stream of 
Christian experience, down to the present time. 

The word pleroma (irX^poupa), in the New Testament, 
means that which fills up ; fulness, fulfilling, filling full 
The verb “ to fulfil ” carries the same significance. 

To " fulfil that which was spoken by the propluits,” means 
to fill it foil of meaning and truth. Jesus came, not to 
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Uie kw, but to Mfil it ; that id, to canr it out 
fur&er. He fulfilled Mosea aud the |nfophets« not by do> 
iug exactly what they foretold, in their seuse, bitt by doing 
it in a higher, deeper, and larger aense. He fulfillra their 
bought as the flower fulfils the bud, and as the fruit ful- 
flk the fkwer. The sense of the fulness of life in Jesus 
and in the Gospel seems to have struck the minds of the 
early disciples, and powerfully impressed them. Hence 
the fretiuency with whi2h they use this verb and noUn, 
signifying fulness. Jesus fulfilled the law, the prophets, 
idl righteousness, the Scriptures. He came in tlie fulness 
of time. His joy was fulfilled. Paul prays that the 
disciples may be filled full of joy, peace, and liope, with 
the fruits of righteousness, with all knowledge, with the 
spirit of God, and with all the fulness of God. He teach- 
es that love fulfils the law, that the Church is the fulness 
of Christ, that Christ fills all things full of himself, and 
that in him dwells all the fulness of the godhead bodily. 

One great distinction between Christianity and all other 
religions is in this pleroma. or fulness of life which it 
possesses, and which, to all appearance, came from the 
life of Jesus. Christianity is often said to be difierenced 
from ethnic religions in other ways. They are natural 
religions : it is revealed. Tlrey arc natural : it is super- 
natural. They are human : it is divine. But all iruth 
is i-Bveoled truth ; it all comes from God, and, therefore, 
so far as ethnic religions contain truth, they also are rev- 
elations. Moreover, the supernatural element is to he 
found in all religions ; for inspiration, in some form, is 
universal. All great births of time are siipematuml, 
tnaking no part of tlie nexus of cause and afiTwit, How 
can you explain the work of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of 
the Buddlia, of Mohammed, out of the existing state of 
soeiety, and the educational influcuces of their time ? All 
eiich great souls aw much more the makers of their 
age than its result ; they are imponderable ejements in 
cirili/ation, not to be accounted for by anything outside 
of themselves. Nor can we urge the distinction <>t‘ hu- 
maa and divine ; for there is a aifine element in all eth- 
nic religions, and a broadly human element in Christianity. 
sm 
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Jesus is as much the representative of human nature as 
he is the manifestat^cm of God. He is the Son of man, 
ho less than the Son of GkxL 

One great fact which makes a broad distinction be- 
tween other religions and Clmsbianity is that they are 
ethnic and it is catkohc. They are the religions of races 
and nations, limited by these lines of demarcation, by 
the bounds which God has beforehand appointed. Chris- 
tianity is a catholic religion : it is the religion of the 
human race. It overflows all boundaries, recognizes no 
limits, belongs to man as man. And this it does, because 
of the fulness of its life, which it derives from its head 
and fountain, Jesus Christ, in whom dwells the fulness 
both of godhead and of manhood. 

It is true that the great missionary woik of Christian- 
ity has long been checked. It does not now convert 
whole nations. Heathenism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, stand beside it unmoved. What 
is the cause of this check ? 

The catholicity of the Gospel was born out of its fluent 
and full life. It was able to convert the Greeks and 
Homans, and afterward Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Franks, 
Scandinavians, because it came to them, not as a meed, 
blit as a life. But neither Homan Catholics nor Protestants 
liave had these laiye successes since the Middle Ages. 
Instead of a life, Christianity ])ecam6 a church and a 
creed. When this took place, it gradually lost its grand 
missionary power. It no longer preached truth, but 
doctrine; no longer communicated life, hut organized a 
Ixidy of proselytes into a rigid church. Party spirit took 
the place of the original luissionary spirit. Even the 
majority of tlie Germati tribes was converted by Arlan 
missionaries, and orthodoxy has not the credit of that 
last grand success of Christianity. The conversion of 
seventy millions of Chinese in our own day to the relig- 
ion of the Bible was not the work of Catholic or Prot- 
estant missionaries, but of tlie New Testament. The 
Church and the creed are probably the cause of this fail- 
um Christianity has been partially arrested in its nat- 
ural development, first by the Papal Church, and secondly 
by the too rigid creeds of orthodoxy. 
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If the swarming myriads of India and Mongolia are to 
1)0 converted to Christianity, it must he done by return- 
ing to the original methods. We must begin by recog- 
nizing and accepting the truth they already possess. We 
must be willing to Team of them, in order to teach them. 
Compamtive Theology will become the science of mis- 
sions if it help to show to Christians the truth and good 
ill the creeds outside of Chrislendom. For to the Church 
nnd to its sects, (|uite as much as to the world, applies the 
faying, “ He that exalteth himself shall be abased, but he 
that hombloth himself shall be exalted." 

§ 8. Chriatian'Uy as a Mdigicm. of Progress and of Uni- 
versal Unity. 

As long as a tree or an animal lives it continues to 
grow. An arrest of growth is the first symptom of the 
decline of life. Fulness of life, therefore, as the essential 
character of Christianity, should produce a constant de- 
velopment and progress ; and this we find to be the 
case. Other religions have their rise, progress, decline, 
and fall, or else are arrested and become stationary. The 
n-ligions ot Persia, Kgypt, Greece, Kome, Scandinavia, have 
ci-me to an end Ac ethnic religious, they sliared the 
lortanes of the race or nation with wliich they were asso- 
ciated. The systems of Confucius, of the Buddha, of 
Ilrahmanism, of Judoea, of Mohammed, are arrested. They 
remain Mtationary But, thus far, Christianity and Chris- 
tendom advance together. Christianity has developed, 
out of its primitive faith, several great theologies, the 
medieeval Papacy, Prote-stantisni, ami is now evidently 
advancing into new and larger forms of i-oligious, moral, 
and social activity. 

The fact of a fulness of divine and human life in Jesu-s 
took form in the doctrines- of the incarnation and the Ti’iu- , 
itv. The fact of the reconciling and uniting power of 
tins life took form in the doctrine of the atonement. 
Both of these doctrines are illogical and false, in their 
fimn, as church doctrines. But both of them represent 
essential facts. We have seen the truths in the 
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doctrines of incamation and the Trinity. The truth in 
the atonement is, as the word itself signifies, the at-one- 
maldug power of the GospeL The reconciliation of an- 
tagonist truths and opposing tendencies, which philost^hy 
has always unsuccessfully endeavored to state in theory, 
Christianity accomplishes in practice. Christianity con- 
tinually reproduces from its depths of life a practical faith 
in God, both as law and as love, in man, both as a free 
and yet as a providentially guided being. It gives us 
God as unity and as variety, as the substance and as the 
form of the world. It states the reality of evil as forcibly 
as any system of dualism, and yet produces a practical 
faith in good as being stronger than evil and sure to con- 
quer it. 'In social life it reconciles the authority of hu- 
man law with the freedom of individual thought and 
action. In the best Christian governments, we find all 
the order which a despotism can guarantee, with all the 
freedom to which a democracy can aspire. No such social 
organization is to be found outside of Christendom. How 
can this he, unless it is somehow connected with Chris- 
tianity ? 

The civilization of Christendom consists in a practical 
reconciliation of antagonist tendencies. It is a “ pleroma ” 
tu life, a fulness of concord, a harmony of many 

parts. The harmony is indeed by no means complete, for 
the millennium has not arrived. As yet the striking fea- 
ture of Christendom is quantity, power, variety, fulness ; 
not ns yet co-operation, harmony, peace, union. Powers 
are first developed, which are afteru'ard to be harmonized. 
The sword is not yet beaten into a ploughshare, nor has 
universal peace arrived. Yet such is the inevitable ten- 
dency of things. As knowledge sjireads, as wealth in- 
creases, as the moral force of the world is enlarged, law, 
more and mere, takes the place of force. Men no longer 
. wear swoids by their sides to defend themselves from 
attack. If attacked, they call the policeman. Towns ore 
no longer fortified with walls, nor are the residences of 
noblemen kept in a state of defence. They are all folded in 
the peaceful arms of national law. So far the atonement 
has prevailed. Only nations still continue to fight ; but 
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the time is at hand when international law, the parliament 
of the world, the confederation of man, shall take the place 
of standing armies and iron>clad navies. 

So, in society, internal warfare must, sooner or later, 
come to an end. Pauperism and crime must be treated 
according to Christian methods. Criminals must be re- 
^>7med, and punishment must be administered in reference 
to that end. Co-operation in labor and trade must take 
the place of competition. The principles by means of 
which these vast results will be brought about are already 
knowi> ; the remaining difficulties arc in their application. 
Since slavery fell in the United States, one great obstacle 
to the progress of man is removed. The. next social evils 
m order will he next assailed, and, one by one, will be de- 
stroyed. Christianity is becoming more and more practi- 
cal, and its application to life is constantly growing more 
vigorous and wise. 

The lav.' of human life is, that the development of 
differences must precede their reconciliation. Yariely 
must precede harmony, analysis must prepare the way for 
synthesis, opposition must go before union. Christianity, 
a powerful stimulus applied to the human mind, first 
develops aU the tendencies of the soul ; and afterward, by 
Its atoning influence cu the heart, reconciles them Christ 
is the Prince of Peace. He came to make peace between 
and Cod, between mau and man, between law and 
love, reason and faith, freedom and order, progress and 
f^inservatism. But he first sends the sword, afterward the 
olive-biunch. IfovextheXess, universal unity is the object 
and end of Christitmity. 
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resemblance of i^ customs to 
tlMJse of the Bomish Church, 
lii9. 

Its worship of relics ▼err an- 
cknt, 140. 

Its singular and beautifhl OKchl- 
terruro, 140. 

Its shrines for relics, 141. 
its roc1c>cut temples and men* 
asteries, 141. 

cannot have been copied from 
Uatholiclsm, 141. 
its interior resemblance to Prot- 
eatanU;>Tu, 142. 

Its respect fot hiim<in ^dom 
•• human rights, 14^. 

tts Mief In the cspiicltj' of the 

human inteller t, j4). ' 

Its monastic chanictGr, 144 
expulsion tWiro India, ■:45. 
the relMon of the Mongol ms - 
tloDs. 146. 

*' Its scriptures and their AKuot- 
»y, 147. 
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Bnddhlgta, ttielr irmenil cauiiclT«« 151# 

tbelr 'miMKioDiiHes and miiMlon- 
ary spirit^ 151. 

*' tlu»ir leuUinj^ doctrlqei, 153. 

** their fileik uf huiuiMi* cle^op- 

ment aud prof^resB, 154.. 
fhelr four giwt truths, 15|^ 

*' their monil eouimalidiiieDtii 

168. 

their system mtional and hu- 
mane, 158. 
their toleration, 157. 
theJr benevolcnco and hospital- 
ity, 158. 

" their worship and ritual, 159. 

their doctrincfl of Karma and 
Nirvana, 161. 

“ good and evil of their system. 

164. ’ 

“ their dofltrlne of transmlcrra- 

tion, 167. “ 

** how fhr tbclr teaching resem- 

bles Ohristianity, 167 

Biindohesch, opinion of \Vindischmann 
ronremlng il, 194. 
doctrinal Hystcjii of, 196. 

Pu r l l ngpti ti e, Anson, his lulssiou, 70. 


C. 

Ctf^aglnlans, their language a fbrm of 
nebrew, 400. 

Catbolie rchglons, three, 18. 

“ ” teach Uie unity of God. 

* “ wMnli have fhOed of 

universality, 19. 

Ceres, Liber, ‘Flora, and PonieiLa, rural 

deities, aau. 

Chaldees of Or, same a^ vnoderu Cards, 

405 ’ 

Cl»iidH^pta, contemporary of Alexan- 

Chera’blm, Its deri ration fToni the Sphinx, 
252. 

Chinese clvllliiatlon, its pecuUaritles, 82. 

‘ prose of A “in, 32. 

“ Its antiquity, 3.3. 

** Its grolcr^que chane- 

ter, 88. 

Chinese empire, its si?, e, Kl. 

" history comniences, 34. 

" iRngiiiign, 34. 

. * wall niid cnnnls, 34 

** artesian wcdl», 34 

. Inoculation, bronze money, marl* 

ner’s compa^, gurj powder, 35. 
art of printing, and libraries, 
85. 

•J people po«wo“n freedom (note), 87. 
government based on education, 
38. 

** monarchy a ihmlly, 88. 

government .% literary aristocracy, 

88. 

*1 fivj] service exandnatlo^iq, 39. 

public boards and their dntlos. 

42 . 


Chinese vloeniys. or govemore of profw 
Inces, 42. 

" ag^ulture carried to perihctioni 

“ “ Kings,” or sacred books, 4L 

phllocophy in Its later develit^ 
ments,52 

doctrine of the grand extreme, 62. 
“ doctrine of Yang and Yin, or the 
^Itive and negative essences, 

" doctrine of holy men , 53. 

people, their amiable character 
69 . * 

described by Lieutenant 
Xi'orbeH, 69. 

“ dosenbed by Bu Ha-id i". 

60. 

“ “ described by Meadows, 

80. 

" ” treatment of woman, 61. 

Christian apologists, their errors, 4 

“ “ have regarded most 

religions os human 
Inventions, 4. 

** ** have consUltred them 

as debofiiug supor- 
Btitioiis, 4 

Christianity adapted to the Northern 
races, 395- 

•• a pleroma, or fulness of life. 
492 

*' an inclusive system, not ex* 
elusive, 493. 

“ ininmary of its relation to 
other religions, 494. 

•* a relicrlon of progress, gf'y. 

** a ii'ligioii of universal unity, 

50S. 

“ has the p^^wer of continued 

progress, 29. 

in Its various developments, 
29 

** meets the positive aud 

tlve aide of Brahman lam. 
24. 

" “ of niiddhlnn, 2fi. 

„ of Cotifhcliis, 28. 

“ of Zoroaster, 2^ 

;; of Kgypt, 27. 

of (J‘r^ 0 Of^ 27 
Cioero, hin work “ De Natuia 
341. 

** on the appcch of f?n-aar. 842 
C|rcunicl.sion, it? origin and extent, 251. 
Clean thea the Sfctdr, hin hymn, 28o. 
Comparative Philology, its discoverlpB,. 

85. 

” Theology either analytical m* 

„ ayntbatoal, 2. 

Ita rpiotion to Com- 
l^*aratlve Oeogro* 

„ P^ff 2. 

its relation to hn- 
„ man progresB, 2. 

must do ju“tlcb to 
aU rcligiouH, 3 
Is BtilL in Its Inlui* 
cy, 3. 


i« 
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Theology b s «dence, a 
* will Ibrni^ new 
eytdence to the 
truth of Chxia- 
tlanity, 13. 

WiJl show Chrifl- 
tianltv to be a 
catholln reU*jii,n, 
adaptcMi to all 
- . nieee, 16 . 

will show ChristUn- 
to beall-fiJdod, 

*' will ehow Clrle- 1 

tlanlty camhle of 

„ proffrofls, 29 . 1 

ia Its pi-obable re- 
Bulte, 30 

'..oniuoluB, hk birth and anceBtora, 44. 46. 
hk inlfueiire, 44, 46. 

** eyentit of iik life, 46, 46 

cdUs the sacred books, or Kings, 

** his o\».n wrltliiga, 47. 

his Talilc-Talk, extracts from, 
48, 49 ’ 

“ had a largo organ of ycncra- 
tioii, 60. 

had great energy and persisten- 
ey, 61. 

” his books distributed by tract 
societies, 61. ^ 

* one thousand six hundred and 

sixty temples erected to Ills 
memory, 61. 

‘ defijcto 111 his doctrine, 68. 

his system coinpared with 
Christianity, ."'9. 
ffogl intlneii,.c of his teachings, 

ConTersion of the Qeiman races to Chris- I 
tianitj , m I 

Cndwntth and tJic Platonists hayo defended i 
the Greek philosophers, 6. 


D. 

Da^d, his lifij and epoch In human his- 
tory, 42^. 

hi^ great millUiy sur^cesses, 422. 

and sagaciiy In af- 

“ * poet mupiciou 

425. * 

* *^*^^”“* a record of his life, 

• 426, 

rl«it to fie Tevel of 
' OhrlMianhv, 426. 
of the religion, S3i). 

SK? Norway couverhj to Chris- 

TJKilllty , iPffZ 

Md New lestameut, 

♦lip, * 

^al?**^*^* spoekH concerning. 339- 

Ih^trjRa} tafiUGnee of the EgyptiaD relics 
*011 i» Christianity, 263 ^ 

Mowtdk£i inf Gfaioan heatheuism, 391. 


Brulda and Sealds, 865« 

Dmid, the» in all raJigloiM, 496. 

Dualism or monotheism the doctrine of the 
^Ayesta.203. 

tt ?* if*® Scahdinaylan system, 384- 
in GbrlHtlanlty,490. 

Duperron, Anquetil, bis zeal tor science, 

At 4. 

discovers the AvesCa 
in IndU, 179. 

E. 

Ecrleslastcs, a wonderfhl description of 
utter despair, 435. « w 

Eddas, the, chief source of our knowledge 
ti ?* early ScandlnuvSaus, 868« 

elder, or poetic, deHcrihoO, 864. 

Its author, Saemnnil, 364. 
prm, by 8norro 8tiirteson, 869. 

* I its contents, 369 
ti of creation, 370. 

Its account of the gods and 
„ , giants, 871. 

• story of Ualdur, 872. 
ii adventures of Thor, 374. 

” consummation of all things 
876. ' * 

Egyptian chronology, its uncertainty, 231. 

opinion:, of Eg^ptol- 
»»glsts roiicernlug, 

« „ 2§1232 

point of conEnct 
with that of the 
, Hebrews, 233. 

civilization, its extent, 209. 
ar^itecture, its characteristics. 
209. ’ 

‘‘ knowledge of arts, 210. 

lore for making records, 210. 
mural paintings in tombs, 210- 
sphmxes discovered by Martette, 

“ mummies, their anatomy, 237 
roligion, its Influence Cwi Juda* 

„ tem,2P0. 

“ its Intlnence on Chik* 
tianity,253. 

„ • •' its trlsik. 254. 

Egyptians, ancitu^c, their great Jeterest in 
religion, £14. 
their gods on the oldest 
,, monuments 216. 

“ lived In ordei to wor- 
„ ship, 216. 

number of their fe^ti- 
*dls. 216. 

;* " t><.|r pri« «U, 217. 

. til— Ir diwlrln. of fut- 

„ morMU-, 215. 

tbeiT rituiij of the Jead, 

.• » 

their funeral ceremO' 

-- „ Dies, 220 

their donirstio anrd ©P- 
„ ,, cia! virtues, 221, 

specimen of thslf 
hymiu, 222, 222. 
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Bgrptfanui. Andent, iqTitoiiaiiAebftniet^r of 
’ their thefdosr.m 

^ ** 0outcea of lour kdowI- 

odgB coDcemtn^i 224. 
^ ^ moclefn worlu upon 

(note)^ 226. 

■* their doittriihs of tmM- 
mlgnitloa (note). 


u *■ their aulmal worship, 

227. 

“ “ their tendency to tub^ 

ture*wonihlp 229. 

** •* their origin, ^ - 2^. 

Epictetus, his view of religion, 348. 
Eptouronn^, believed iu God, but not In re- 
Ugion,297. 

EesentlAl idea of Ilcahiniinlnn. 21. 

** ** of Huddhhin, 2t. 

'' of Coufuelus, 22. 

** of Zoroaster, 22. 

“ » of Egypt, 

** “ of Greece, 24. 

Ethnic religions, defined, 15 

** “ most religions are such, 

16. 

** “ related lo ethnology, IC. 

*' limited to rnres, 17- 

Euripides, his tragedy anG-raligiotts, 2S5. 


F. 

Faunns, an cld Italian god, 830. 

Fenrir, tlio woif, how he was fastened, 

m 

Feudal system, Its cKHcntlal charuter, 891. 
Flamcns, priests of |»artloulsr doitics, 380 
Fontus, g^ of fountains, 828. 

Frey, and his daughter Freyja, 879. 


O. 


Geiger, Swedish history quoted, 867- 
Genius, u Roman irod, 829 
German races essfutUdly Protestant, 895. 
German tribes converted by Arlan iiiisslon- 
arles, 6<'H}. 

Gods of Egypt, the tliree orders of, 239 
tt II ii uames of the first order, 

239. 

“ ** “ character of the first order, 

240 

“ *• slgnlftcant of the divino 

unity, 212. 

It II II flecoiid order of, their hu- 

man qualities, 243 

“ “ “ thin! order of, the Osiris 

group, 242. 

** Greece, before lloincr, 270. 

“ " oldest wore the Umnlds, 

270. 

second race of, the Titans, 

271. 

“ “ “ third rare of, the Olyxn- 

piaiiv, 271 • 

** ■* ** the oldCvU '«erc gods of the 

Aments, 272. 


Gods of Gfeeoe worsblnied by 4he Dori* 
ans, were Apollo and 
Artemis, 274. 
local distribution of, 276. 

H first symbolical, almwafd 

personal, 278* 

•• •* in Hesiod ai]Ml Homer, 277. 

■« *< *• poetv character of, 279. 

“ •* In Honer very human 

beings, 280. 

■■ '■ ** os descril>ed by the IMs 

poets, 288 

■■ « as described by the tnge- 

dians, 284. 

■I if II unfolded by the artists, 
280. 

as seen in the works of 
Phidias, 287. 

** ** *' as descriM by the phi* 

losup tiers, 291. 

** ** how related to Christian- 

ity, 310. 

Gods of the Vedas are the evil spirits of the 

Avesta, 202. 

Greece, its physical geography, 269. 

" its mouutulus, climate, and soil, 

200 

Its language aklu to Sanskrit, 261. 

** Ics people ail Aryan race. 2G2. 

** first Inhabited by the Pclasglans, 

202 . 

** afterward received the Dorians, 

264 

** Infiuencod poweifhlly by Egypt, 

266. 

Greek mysteries, derived firnm Asia and 
Egypt, 302. 

** " gods of belong to the 

underworld, 302. 

*' *' alien to tne Greek 

iFiiiid, 803 

“ Eicnsiulan, ^n honor of 
Ceres, 806 

“ “ In honor of Bacchus, 

derived from India, 

306. 

" Orphic, and thoir dee- 

trim's, 306 

'* religion, an essentially human relig- 
ion, 260. 

“ ** its gods, men and women, 

207. 

“ has no founder or restorer 
or priesthood, 267. 

Its gods evolved, not 
emanations, 268- 

** ** its freedom and hilarity, 

26D. 

“ “ as viewed by Paul, 808. 

** as reganlod by the early 

Christian fathers, 812. 

“ ** and phih-aophy, a prep- 

aratfon for Cfluristla&lty, 
313 

worship, sacTiflres, prayers, and fiuh 
tlvaU, 297. _ 

** In early times, 298. 

had numerous tbsttnlSi 
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wn^p, eonMctad wUb mgnn and 

^ractos, 800, 

Oyifi, MiuUbg of, la th« Bdda, 889 


Mmqdw, derlTod ftom Btnurla, 8)». 
-T**”*^ pmrerba of (ho acondlnu rtmi. 

8p*8. 

Beitithail religloiisinustcotitBin mon truth 
tfajui error, 6. 
cannot bare beau hu- 
** man Inventlonfl, 6. 

" must' contain some reve- 
. lodon from Qod, 8. 

“ how Tie wed by Christ 

'* and his apostles, 0. 

** how treated by Paul at 
Athens, 10. 

•' hew regarded by the 

« . . early apologists. 12. 

HeimdsH. warder of the gods, 

Herder, his description of David, 426. 
Ifeslod, bis accoimtof the throe groups of 

£pic8, llamayana and Mahabha- 
rata, 128. 

* ‘ Ch^ refer to the time aacccedlnir 

Che iedicage, 128. 

** composed before the time oi' 
Dhddhlam, 

Hindoos, antagoalsma of their character. 

8?. ' 
** acute in spocnlations, but super- 
stltious, 82. 

unite luxury and asceticism, 82 
tend to idenJUn.' »nd leli^ous 
spiritualism, 88 

“ their doctrine of Maya, 8^1. 

Hindoo 1 ear, calendar of, 132 

“ begins In April, a jiacred 
month, 132. 

Eioly of Holies, in the f^gyptian aud Jew- 
ish tempk'B, 262. 

Homer, his description of the gods, 280. 
Home, h^« vl. w of religion , 346 
Hyk^Ai, ccwgUtiite the middle monarchy, 

'* from Egipt after flrf 

» _ hundred years, 2^, 

Hebrews in iSirypt during their 
oiiccndoncy, 234, 236> 

<1 or Shepherd Kings in Kgypt, 213. 
a Semitic people from Asia, 232. 
coBguerud Lower Bgyp: b. r. 2000, 


Hpndla, tong of, extracts from, J 


IceUndms eonvmted to Christianity, 894* 

cioctrlae of 

Ifi^, always* a land of mystery . 81. 
evewun by eouituerors, 81. 

flnlftA dements In Kvahmav^limi 

miCkrisUaait/, 137. 


ThJuatloe done (o ethuio i4Ugloiifl« 4. 

MWn In toeVtultlT® 

Isis and ’Osiris, their legend, from 
taich, 244. 

“ exidanations of their 
i« i. 246. 

Identified with the first 
and second order, 348^ 

J. 

Janos, one of the oldest of Roman gods 

presided oyer beginnings and end- 
lugs, 322 

Invoked before otaer gods , 822. 
his temple open in war. closed in 
peace, 322. 

“ believed by Creuser to have on In- 
difin «)rlglD,822. 

“ hu his chief feast In Januarv, 823. 

** ooQ^^** Mount Janiculum, 
823. 

Jews, a doniitlc race, 399. 

Jt'^jlts^e.ndeur of thought and expies- 

Jones, Sir William, his hfe and works, 78. 

progress since his time, 

Judaism, a |^pai'atloii for Christianity, 

monotheistic after the captivity, 
444. 

‘ Influenced by Creek philosophy, 

C( 

its process of deTelopment, 446. 
at first chililbko and narrow. 
446. ' 

“ the seed of Chrisdanlty, 44fi. 
Juno, qnecn of heaven, and female Junl- 
tei . 324 

^deFs of womanhood, 1524. 
her chief feast the Matronalla hi 
,, March 324. 

her inonch of June fhvorabie for 
Wedlock, 325. 

Ju|4icr, derived his name fltam the Ban- 
skrit, 334. 

had many temples In Rome, 324. 
g(Ml of the weather, of stona, of 
lightning, 324. 

K, 

“ Elngs,” Chinese, nauios and number, 47. 
teach a personal GfOd, 67 
BepubUshed Confticlw?, 47, 


Jjingiiage-jf ancient Egypt, 2M6. 

Loo^, fiemndter of Tao-ism, 60, 62. 

a dragon by Couflielus, 61. 
ehi’se fecuis of his doctrine,^, 
Lares, gods of home, 388. ^ 
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hM, the god of cunning, 881. 

Lower Egypt, goda wonhipped In , 24S* 
Lncfettaa^hJa rlew of leh^n, W. 

Luna, the moon, a Sabine deity, 827- 
LafltiaUona, or great acta of atoneizient. 


M. 

la Mater, a foreign worship at Rome, 

I. 

Maine, his woik on ancient law quoted, 
651. 

Manu, laws of, when written, 100. 
account of Creation, 101. 
dignity of chti Jlrabmans, iOS. 
Importance of the Uuyatrl, 104. 
account of the twice-bom man, 105. 
dcrcriptlun of ascetfo duties, 106. 
the anchorite deM'ribed, 107. 
duties of the ruler deronbod, 108. 
crimes and penalties described, 109. 
the Ian of castes described, 110 
penance and expiation described, 

no. 

respect for cows eiijolne.1, 111 
transmigration and final beatitude, 
112 . 

Maritime ehamcter of the SrandinaTians, 
601. 

Mars, cvrlglnally au agricultural god, 630. 
Matciiallsni in Christian docliinos, derived 
Atmi Egypt, 256. 

Mater Miituta, Latin goddess of the dawn 
(note), 625. ^7. 

Melcliisc^ek, king of justice and king of 
pence, 407* 

Ulnerra, her name derived ftnm an Etrus- 
can wonl, 325. 

“ goddess of iiicnhil scfivity, 626. 

one of the three deities of the 
** oapltol, 325. 

Missionary work of Chnstiaulty, why 
chocked, 506. 

Monhlto iuscnptl'in In the Hebrew dialect, 
400. 

Mohammed, recent w'orks conrernlng, 448. 
“ lives of, bv Miiir, Sprenger, 
Well, and otlu rs, 449- 
** essavs on his life hy Uahndor, 
450. 

•* prophecies ot* in the Qld Tes- 
tament, 4«')1- 

** lived a private life loi forty 

years, 4lH 

** his early religious tendeucies, 

464 

** his Insplraiiona, 464. 

his biography in the Koran, 
455. 

•• his mother’s death, 450. 

'* hid firtit converts, 447. 

** protected by his tribe, 45''l. 

'* hts temporary relapse . 460. 

and his followers pcrsecubnl, 
461. 

** his first tenv^hing a modified 

Judaism, 468. 


Motuirnmnd, his departure to Medina wlUl 
his followem, 464. 
change in bis character 
ter the Hejira, 46& 

** in bis last tei^eara a politic, 
col leader, 46?- 

** Goethe’s view of his chane- 
ter, 4^. 

* his cruel treatment of the 

Jews, 469. 

* his numerous wives, 470. 
his death and character, 471. 

Mohammedanism, Its special interest, 448. 

“ its essential doctrine the 

nbrolute unity of God, 
472 

" its teaching concerning 

the Bible and Koran, 
472 


does not recognize human 
brotherhood, 47K 
among the Turks, its 
character, 478. 
promotes religious fil- 
ing, 474. 

'inspires rnuraire and res- 
Ignation, 474. 

In Palestine, 'Irscribed by 
MisB Uogers, 475. 
in Centtnl Arabia, de- 
scribeii by Mr. Pal- 
gnivc, 4Tw. 

in Central Asia, described 
by 5J. Tumb^cv,477. 
in Persia, descrilicd by 
Count Gobioeau, 477. 
in Egypt, divciibed by 
Mr. Lane, 477 
In Turkey, itoscrlbod by 
Ml’. MacKarlane, 47o, 
484. 


la Northern Africa, de- 
scribed by Barth and 
Blerzey, 477, 48b. 
its character given by M. 
Kenan, 485. 

Its monotheism lower 
than that of Juilal^m 
and Christianity, 481. 
does not convert the 
Aryan vaees, 600 
pure tl^m Polytheism. 
502. 


" has a tendency to catho- 

licity, ottB. 

a relapse to a lower 
stand-point, 468. 

**' summary of its good and 

evil Influence, 484. 

Monotheism for Bnalibin), the doctrine of 
the AvesU, 208. 

Montesquieu quoted, 857 
Moses, fcis hletorlc character, 409. 

" described by dtrabo (note), 410. 

** his natural genius and tempera- 
ment. -kM. 

* ' hhi severity and tenderness, 412. 

** bis sense of justice embodied la 
law, 412. 
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MiOMB, bifl oUeot to teoeb the hoUnen of 
God, 418. 

defects of tals ehumeter^ 418. 

~ ** cluracter of his motiothelsm, 414. 

" his monotbelsm described by Stan- 
ley (note), 414. 

his anihropomoriihlo yiew of God, 

his acqualDtanoe irith litgyptlan 
learniog, 416. 

" nature of hla Inspiration, 417. 

** poliClcAl fheedom seouied to the 
Jews by his law, 418. 
object of his ceremonial law, 420. 
gy of Scandinavia and that of 
lier compared, 884» 


N. 

Names of our week-days Scandinavian, 

d&S. 

Neptuuus. origin of the name, 828. 
Ttestorian inscnption in China, 71-76. 
Njbrd, ruler of the winds, 878. 

Northern and Sonthem ^rope compared, 
869 

Northmen in France, Spain, Italy, and 
Greece, 869 

Number of Christians in the world, 146. 

** of Buddhists in the wnrld, 146. 

** of Jews m the world, 146. 

of Mohammedans in the world, 
146. 

of Brahmans, 146. 

Nyaj^a, system of philosophy, assumes 
three principles, 122. 

** system of phllr,<<cphy, described 
by Banog^ 128. 


OdiUi or Tllbfiitljer, eldest of the ^lr,877. 
corresponds to Ormaad, 385. 

“ his fl'^tival in the spring, 886. 

Ops, geadess of the harvest, 8^ 


PaleB, a mrai gcsl. 380. 

Faieenne, or the land of the Philistines, 
897. 

resembles Greece and Snicier- 
lajad, 397. 

** ^ its m3uutainous chancier, 897. 
** a spiQll mintr^ , 898. 

” its mountaina nnd valleys. 899- 
Paltfnfcve, note odving an eictiact mmi his 
SiOt.hs. 

Popaey^ medimyal, good done by it, 860. 

a VRpnxluc::ion of the 
Koman szate religion, 
860. 

INvtt rcAgloo, its influence oti Judaism, 
205. 


Fani rellgloQ, Its tnfloenm on Ghris- 
^ tUmity, 904. 

•• teaches a Iringdom of 

heaven, 90T. 

“ still oonhnues in Persia 
and India, 208. 

Parthenon, the, temple of Minerva, de- 
scribed.^ 

Penates, gods of home, 828. 

PersepoUs, ruins of the palace of Xerxes 
at, 170. 

“ inscriptions of Darius and Xer- 
xes at, 172. 

tombs of the kings of Persia 
at, 174 

Pharisees, Sadduoees, and Essenes, 444. 
Phidias, his statue of Jupiter dMcrlbed. 
288. 

Philistines, probably Pelasgl from Orete^ 

Philosophy, early Greek, 291. 

“ Greek, In Asia Minor, 291. 

“ “ In Italy, m 

Phcenician^i, their language a fonn of He- 
brew, 400 

Plato harmonizes realism and idealism 
293 

** his philosophy completes that of 
Socrates, 294. 

** his method that of transceadental- 
ism, 294. 

bis idea of God pure and high. 
29B. 

** Christian elnmept in, 295. 

Pliny, the elder, his view of religion, 845. 
Present work, an essay, or attempt, 1. 

“ ** com^nscu of religions its 

oljject, 1 

Pn^iecj, a modifleation of inspiration, 

Prophets of the Old l'o<!tament, mer*. of 
action, 440. 

" pollcicians and constif’utiqnaf 

lawyers, 440 

" preferred the moral law to 

ceremonial, 441. 

" described by Doan Stanley, 
441. 

their inspilaMon came 
tbrougn a joiumon human 
faulty, 4«2. 

" their pred^rdon* not always 

realized. 443. 

" their foresight of Christianity, 

448. 

dovemped Jndahim to its high- 
est polnk, 448 

Proverbs, Book of, In ^he Hklda, 863. 
Pontiff, their authority , 880. 

Pasitivlsm, its law of prr^ross ejcamlned, 
489. 

Pnranas, the, much read by the commoa 
people, 130. 

“ devoted to the worship of Vlsebnu , 

J80 

** extol the power of fienanecfl, 181. 

ideas those of the epfer, 139- 
** their philosophy that of the 
l^tnk^a, 182. 
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tl. ft powerful k]ii0 b. Ol 2400. 288. 
** 0Uggom^U» be the san^ a» Befloe- 

** birth of Mosei durinj^ hie telfi^tSSS. 
Beeognltloo of (iod la aatuiei beet eie- 
meat of Egyptian religion, 267. 

Relation of the religion of the ATOita to 
tlioyeda0,201.. 

Reeulti of the surrey of ten rellglona, 489. 
** in nigara to their resemblance and 
diObrence, 490. 

Kesemblanoe bt the Jionian' Oatholic cere- 
inonlcw to those of I'agan Uome, 350. 
Roman calendar, described, 332. 

Roman Catholic Church, teaches an excln- 
sire spiritual- 
ism, 143. 

“ “ “ Is rmiucntly a 

sacrificial syfr^ 
tem, 143 

” " Its monastic srs* 

tem an in- 
cluded Protes- 
tantism, 146. 

Roman deities adopted flrom Greece, siQ. 

** ** tuaniiihctuml bj the pon- 

tiffs, 820 . 

** ** represcntUig the powers of 

nature, 32/. 

“ ** reproseiitiug human rela- 

tions, 328. 

“ ** presiding over rural occupa- 

tions, 330. 

*■ ** derlT<Ml fhjm the Etruscans, 

327 . 

empire gave to Clirlstlanity Ma mit- 
verd form (note), 360 
*' milted the scTCieLl states 

of Europe, 860. 

law. Its influence on Wesborn the- 
oipgy, 351. 

legal notions transferred to theolo- 
gy t 362 ^ 

** mind, wa iting In spontaneity, 316. 
** sc^r.ouH. prartW'al, hard, 316. 

” rellgiohf an *>Htubllshed church ,317. 
** “ regarded rbiedy exU^rnal 

conduct, 817. 

*' " tolerant of questions of 

opinion, 317- 

^ " not a mere copy ftt>m 

Greece, 81S. 

“ “ dPHcriberi by 318. 

“ * ' dc**prllHjd by Cicero, 317 - 

319. 

“ ** described by Mommsen, 

811). 

*• “ a polytheism, with mo- 

nothelsui behind it. 


deified all eronts, 321. 
a, wheiU'e derived, 819 
btloug to the Ao'ftft 
fiunfly, 319. 

compcjwd of [#atins, 88^ 
bi’iiee*, and Etruscans, 

m. 


** their oldest deltleg, Latin, fibk 
bind, and Etruscan, 820. 

Rofnaa sepulchral monoraents, their tone, 
84fl* 

Roman thought and RcamaA roUgloa op* 

posed, 342. ^ 

Roman worship, sery elabonite and. 

nute,381. 

“ ** ftdl of festivals, 381. . 

** distinguish*^ between 

things sacred and pro- 
fhne, 881. 

“ ** ft yohe on the public lift 

of the Romans, 334. 

** " directed by the College Of 

Pontlfft, 834 

chief seat in the Via Sacra, 
336. 

“ •* gowned by etiquette, 

“ origlna^freeftom Idola- 

acted like a charm, 340. 

R^w, ancient, Its legacy to Christianity, 

Runes, Odin’s song of, in the Edda, 366. 


Salii, ancient priests of Mars, 836. 
Silnkhya pmlosophy. 114. 

“ “ founded on twa prin- 

ciples, 120. 

“ ** considered atheistic, 

120 . 

“ the basis ot Ruddh- 
ism, 121. 

" ** a very auciont sys- 

tem, 122. 

Saturnus, Saturn, god of plaiit-nr, 330. 
Scaudlnavia, coiislstiag of wliat rcirioisSt 
868 . 

** surrounded by the sea, 358 

its adaptation to the Teuton- 
ic TOCO, 859 

“ formerly inhabited by the 

Cuiibri, 860. 

*' the home of the Northmen, 

861. ’ 
Scandinavian religion, a system of dual- 
isiU; 892. 

“ war Its essential 
Idea, 362. 

Its virtues, truth, 
^^tice, courage, 

Scandlnavtalu. their early history, 356. 

*' desinibed by Cn^sar, 3^. 

described by Tacitus, 936. 

** a branch of the mftt 

mail ftmtly, 35f 

*' their iangu^, the Norse 

and its dcrlTativoR, 367 
our hihcri^aii’je ftoni, 369 
“ their manners and Instltq- 

tion^ 337. 
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thdr Mpeet te women. 

dS8> 

their Seelda, or bards, 888. 
their niflxltliiieezpedltloiiSj 


M 


Sea*Klng8 of Norway, their dlsoorerlos, 

861i 

Seat of the Scandlnarlan laee, 855 
Socr«ri*y, the evU In E^ypUan xehffion, 257. 
Semitto races, their chaneter ana exploits. 
399. 

great Barlgators and discov- 
erers, 809. 

** ** kleutity of their languages. 

m. 

“ “ nbtlons of which they con- 

sist, 399. 

' tiielr religion and gods, 401. 

* their tendency to uiouothe- 

istii, 402. 

Seneca, his vleiv of religion, 843, 844. 
SeraplH, the same as OAlris-Apis, 257. 
Slbjrldfeio l)d6ks, derived from Greece, 836. 
mculi, supposed to be Kelts (note\ 3^0. 
Sllvanuj», trod of thr woods, 

Siva, does not appeal in the Vedas, 125. 

“ woKihipped with Brahma and Vlsch- 
nu at the present time, 127. 

“ worshipped in tlio Puranas, 132 
** glrU voi-Kliip him with tlnwers, 132. 

•• bis wife Bo«»rga, festival of, 134 
“ men aWiUg on hooks in honor of 
136 * 

Solomon, and the relnpqe of Judaism, 428. 

“ a less interesrltig character than 
Bavid, 429. 

“I hia unsornpuluas policy, 429 

tlie splendor and power of his 
reign, 430. 

his alliances with Egj^pt, Phoeni- 
cia, and Ar.'ibla, 341 I 

^ hh temple described, 482. I 

*• his B<iok of I’roverLs and its 
cljuiaotei . 433 

I* acioant of his last days, 434 
** bis scepticism described in Ec- 

clv.^ia^teM, 4*15. 

Socrates, nis chnnrtci and work, 293, 

Sftf, the snn, a Sabine deity, 327. 

Soma plant of tiio Veda, the Ha5n.ft,20S. 
Sophocles, the most devout of the Greek 
trag«>dlans, 284 

SplritusU'^in, ill Brahmanism and Chits- • 
tiaoity, 133. 

Stoles, a^ described by Zeller, 293 


TaorPhtgi (or Ti^Plngt), their pnyen, 65. 
*' •* tlMlrpnbHo 

loos exMEclses. 
36 

their moral ve- 
_ Ibims, 68. 

' put down by Brit- 
ish inoerven- 

worshipped one 
^ God, and ' be- 

lieved in Jesus, 
69, 

Talmnd, the, extracts from, 445. 
Tao-te-klng, Its doctrines described, 54. 

** rmmblea the system ofllegel, 

" its doctrine of opposites, 65. 

" Its resemblance to Buddhism, 

56. 

m .1 “ *** tendency to magic, 56. 

Tellns, the earth, a Unman god, 330. 
Tempestates, the tempests, worshipped at 
Uomc, 327 

TemiiiiiiH, an old Italian god, 880. 

Three classes of Roman gods, 326. 

TibcHnus, or father Tjl»er, a Roman god, 
828 

Things, or popular aRsemblies of the Scan- 
dinavians, 358 

Thor, his character and provoss, 877. 

“ his famous niailet, 378. 

“ bis journey to Jotiinhclm, 874. 

“ his fight with the Midgard serpent, 
376. 

Triad, the Uindoo, Ry oilgin , 124 

“ conipai'ed with other 
Triads, 124. 

Trinity, Christian, derived frem Egypt, 
265. 

”*600^^ * l^he, its meaning in Christianity, 

Truths and errors of tlie dilfui'cnt sjs terns, 

Tyr, the Scandinavian w»».r god, 87"9. 

** how he lost his hatlu, 880, 38a 


U. 

BpphBas, the 4.rlan, first Cnristian teacher 
of tho German.-, 390. 

** his trail slation of tiie Bible into 
Gotbiu tongufc, 3^. 


tlu- *iplTit of his writings, 84e< 
^Phig (or 'n-Plng) insiirrectioi, its orl- I 
... Pn,62. I 

its Jead«*r the heavenly j 
prince, 62. ^ 


Yodanta philosophy asr'mmes a single prin- 
ciple, 116 

“ knows i^n substance 
but Godj 119 

'* “ d<?ycribt‘d t^v C bunder 

Butt. 138. 

■ " “ Boui.^ absorl>ed )u Ood. 

119. 


eesentiaiiy n «vllg}ous I the, when written, 89-99. 

n.'jTrment, 64. i “ “ tbeii chief aods, 89 60. 

httted on the iHhie, G5 I tmees of uionothdi^ In, 96 
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V V** 5?* 

Itu» Mr periodic 

— » • ,i 4 

contalna ChbaoiUi, Vm. 

tw, Brihiuftiia, t/SMUi- 

viSSUfilT' 

at tint not lo 


eat^jr XAtfo 


vritliw^97. 

orMina goddeis, 


(od «f gudmi^ MO. 

SS?i’ e?*i®** ?£ *.''• »M*ith aw, 

yjMi^ Vjf^ar, tbeir duM, fe/.' 

TMinu, tueatloned In tfaa Rto-Yeda u 

<» S«n^od.m. ™ “ 

his Ayacatw, 126. 

« one of the Triad, 190. 

Incarnatr oji JuaKemanL iflfl 
„ “ Krtohua, 184. 185. 

worshipped In the ^mniu. 132. 
or hWob of ViUtt, extracta from, 

▼tttmnu, an Italian dett^, 8W. 

W. 

Ty tthabe^ Amhla, deactHMd by 

rumre, 478. ^ 

Mi* '*"*' *" “** Ohrlatoiidom, 


Ida npinloB of the 
OcMi«l||hm,Wa. 

an '^**'^***''*'^ nUgloa iatUf, 

Worohlp of the SoandlBaflaiia, 88S> 


BBS®?”- 

tho Oothaa.lW. 


Z. 


a*Bd AtOMB, aoolleotion oft. 

and thanknAr,. 

„ extraeta from tho 

extnot itara the Khoidah 
•• . ATe*ta,180. 

hymn to the 0|ar Tlettya, 190s, 
hymn to Hlthn, IM. 
a eonfeerion of ein. 191. 
awoaoter, menHoned by Plato, Diodonia 
and other claano wrftere, 178. 
•““at of hlnr by BerodotM, 

“ ^ *>7 Plntamh, 

liO. 

InqniiT a. to hta epoeh, 180. 

*• teeldedlnllactria.Ul.’ 

“ ■pWtrfhlerelhtiin.lSa. . 

he cononnelto appeoM In the 
.. Avetta. 183. 

hPf^waed with the Bight of aril, 


THE END. 


Btoctw^rped and Mntcd by Woldi, 8%tld«^ ft Ci 




